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REPORT  OF  THE  FORTY-THIRD  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  1 


FIRST  SESSION— MORNING  OF  TUESDAY,  JUNE  10,  1958 

(J.  P.  McBride,  Chairman,  Presiding) 

The  invocation  was  delivered  and  the  memorial  service  for  departed 
members  was  conducted  by  the  Conference  Chaplain,  Mr.  J.  H.  Meek, 
Director,  Division  of  Markets,  State  of  Virginia. 

I 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SINCLAIR  WEEKS,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  congratulate  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  on  having  reached  its  43d  meeting, 
thus  demonstrating  that,  while  perhaps  not  yet  middle-aged,  it  cer- 
tainly has  reached  maturity. 

This  Conference,  since  its  very  beginning,  has  been  an  organization 
that  has  followed  a  pattern  of  discussion,  cooperation  and  recommen- 
!    dation.    The  Federal  Government  does  not  dominate;  it  provides 
!  advice  and  service  to  help  local  officials  to  do  their  own  job  well. 

All  of  you  of  course  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  since  its  start, 
;  the  Conference  has  been  sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
!  ards.  In  its  relationship  with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Conference,  made  up  principally  of  State,  county,  and  city 
officials,  has  aimed  steadily  for  joint  effort  and  accomplishment. 

In  my  opinion,  this  objective  has  been  realized.  The  Conference 
has  been  an  outstanding  example  of  good  Federal- St  ate  relationship 
in  which  contributions  have  been  made  by  both  sides  and  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  individual  responsibilities  of  both  sides  have  been 
recognized  and  respected.  Let's  keep  it  so. 

You  are  aware  that  many  problems  of  local  enforcement  officials 
could  be  better  solved  by  additional  research.  Hence  the  more  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  does  in  refining  and  extending  its  meas- 
urement programs,  the  more  such  knowledge  can  be  used  by  officials 
of  the  States  in  their  own  duties. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commerce  Department  to  strengthen  the 
Bureau.  I  have  recommended  and  the  Congress  is  considering  an 
increase  in  the  Bureau's  budget  from  $9,428,000  in  fiscal  '58  to  $11,- 
500,000  in  fiscal  '59.  Also,  we  are  completing  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  plant  to  be  established  outside  Washington — 
with  ample  space,  new  buildings  and  the  best  in  modern  equipment. 

You  and  I  are  living  in  quite  a  different  world  from  the  one  most  of 
us  were  born  into.  The  rapid  development  of  science  and  technology 
has  created,  on  the  one  hand,  dangerous  military  and  political  prob- 
lems and,  on  the  other,  limitless  opportunities  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 


1  With  the  exception  of  formal  papers  and  committee  reports,  the  record  of  the  43d 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  has  been  rearranged,  consolidated,  con- 
densed, and,  in  some  cases,  comments  have  been  eliminated  wherever  necessary  to  reduce 
it  to  essentials  for  future  reference.  i 


1 


National  attention  is  directed  to  the  advances  of  the  Communist  | 
bloc  in  science  education  and  in  the  making  of  sputniks,  interconti-  ; 
nental  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons.  American  public  opinion  is  1 
determined  that  our  own  private  and  public  science  shall  be  strength- 
ened. The  fact  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards— under  the  1 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Astin — will  expand  its  program  is  one  assurance  i 
that  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ultramodern  age. 

Among  the  opportunities  unfolding  to  this  generation  is  the  greater 
use  of  science  and  technology  in  economic  progress.  Scientific  research 
has  played  an  important  role  in  creating  new  products,  in  increasing  \ 
productivity  and  in  other  ways  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

Regardless  of  a  slower  economic  pace  right  now  compared  with 
1957,  and  of  the  necessary  demands  of  national  security,  we  must  not  j 
water  down  research  connected  with  the  civilian  economy.   TTe  must 
not  rob  tomorrow  of  its  chance  to  grow  strong.   We  must  continue  to  I 
encourage  research,  including  basic  research  which  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  future  development. 

The  importance  of  science  and  technology  to  the  economy  is  clearly 
revealed  by  the  history  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures.   It  is  brought  home  to  everyone  who  examines  your  record  j 
that  your  interests,  your  activities  and  your  influence  are  so  closely  1 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  business  community  and  with  the  | 
national  economy  that  your  leadership  and  guidance  contribute 
greatly  to  economic  stability  and  growth. 


Because  of  your  important  role  in  the  economy,  I  have  been  asked 
to  give  you  a  brief  run-down  on  the  current  economic  situation — both 
the  headaches  and  the  hopes. 

For  the  last  several  weeks,  business  statistics  in  general  have  looked 
better  than  at  any  time  since  the  decline  started  last  year.  The  field 
day  of  the  hand- wringing  pessimist  is  about  over. 

If  public  confidence  continues  to  grow,  if  business  continues  to  spur 
the  upturn,  and  if  government  continues  to  keep  away  from  gumming 
the  works  by  unsound  legislation,  the  economy  should  continue  to 
improve. 

To  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  prospect,  let  us  first  consider 
some  major  causes  of  the  recession.   A  super-boom  in  capital  invest-  | 
ment  created  temporary  overcapacity.   Confidence  waned  last  fall  and 
buying  shrunk.   Inventories  piled  up  above  sales. 

The  Commerce  Department  announced  in  the  press  yesterday,  a  ! 
survey  showing  that  businessmen  expect  to  invest  $31  billion  in  new  ' 
plant  and  equipment  this  year. 

Admitted,  this  sum  is  below  the  $35  billion  spent  in  '56  and  is  IT 
percent  below  the  record  outlay  of  $37  billion  in  1957.  But  don't 
underestimate  this  significant  comparison:  Except  for  these  two  all- 
time  peak  years,  this  year's  total  is  higher  than  that  for  any  other 
year. 

As  sales  improve,  business  as  always  will  step  up  its  capital  spend- 
ing to  improve  its  know-how  and  add  to  its  facilities  so  as  to  produce 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  goods  the  people  want. 

Excessive  inventories,  in  relation  to  reduced  demands,  have  caused 
layoffs  in  manufacturing,  especially  in  autos  and  other  consumer  dur- 
ables and  in  producers'  durables. 
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Now  the  inventory  picture  looks  a  bit  better.  Many  companies  are 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Stocks,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  declined  $800  million  in  April. 

This  must  mean  that  some  companies  are  improving  their  inventory 
position.  Thus,  with  sales  strengthening  somewhat,  some  firms  have 
been  buying  again  for  inventory  which  means  more  production  and 
more  jobs.  Steel  mill  operations  advanced  from  a  low  of  47  percent 
of  rated  capacity  in  the  last  week  of  April  to  61  percent  in  the  first 
week  in  June. 

Other  signs  of  healthy  revival  are :  Employment  in  May  rising  to 
64.1  million,  a  jump  of  1.2  million  from  April.  The  number  of  jobless 
dropped  by  200,000  to  4.9  million.  The  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  declined  from  its  high  7.5  percent  in  April  to  7.2  percent, 
the  first  dip  since  the  rate  started  to  soar  last  summer. 

Preliminary  estimates  reported  last  week  by  the  Department  indi- 
cate that  new  construction  activity  went  up  to  $4.1  billion  in  May,  a 
10  percent  increase  over  April.  Total  dollar  volume  for  the  first  5 
months  at  $17.7  billion  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  same  period  last 
year.  Our  Interstate  Highway  Program  will  be  accelerated  in  the 
corning  weeks  and  add  its  boost  to  the  forward  thrust  of  construction. 

To  sum  up :  The  indications  are  that  the  convalescing  economy  still 
has  some  months  to  go  before  it  recovers  complete  health.  Because  of 
plant  overcapacity  and  inventory  backlogs,  the  pace  of  revival  may 
not  be  as  fast  as  we  should  like. 

But  confidence  in  job  security  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of 
rising  employment,  and  additionally  because  personal  income  is  hold- 
ing up  so  well.  The  ability  to  buy  consumer  durable. goods  is  strength- 
ened by  this  fact  and  by  the  ample  reservoir  of  savings  and  credit. 

Considering  both  the  minus  and  the  plus  factors,  the  outlook  is 
bright  for  better  times  later  this  year. 

To  me,  optimism  is  another  word  for  vision.  When  we  examine 
closely  our  strong  economic  foundation  and  correct  its  lingering  weak- 
nesses and  when  we  realize  our  nation's  expanding  science  and  its 
potential  for  spectacular  economic  growth  in  the  next  ten  years,  the 
evidence  in  support  of  realistic  optimism  is  overwhelming. 

Importance  of  Measurement 

In  conclusion:  The  importance  to  a  growing,  healthy  economy  of 
government's  ability  to  control  measurements  is  well  known  to  every 
member  of  this  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  value  of  this  function  is  becoming  better  known  to  those  whose 
selling  and  whose  buying  you  affect.  Whether  in  the  case  of  the  small 
grocer  with  one  weighing  scale  or  the  great  industry  with  literally 
thousands  of  devices  for  measurement,  both  processes  and  profits  are 
controlled  by  measurement — and  measurement  is  your  business. 

And,  I  repeat,  your  business  helps  all  business. 

In  reading  the  program  for  this  5-day  meeting,  I  am  struck  with 
the  diversity  of  subject  matter  that  is  important  to  your  jobs.  I  find 
topics  that  are  legal,  administrative,  and  technical — topics  that— I  am 
sure — would  be  of  interest  and  importance  to  consumers,  attorneys, 
technicians,  administrators,  and  others. 

I  commend  you  and  the  people  you  serve  on  the  great  profession 
you  have  chosen — on  your  willingness  to  travel  even  great  distances  to 
participate  in  a  technical  conference — on  your  demonstrated  interest 
in  good  government. 
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Here  under  a  free  political  system  and  a  free  economic  system,  let 
us  build  a  stronger  and  better  America.  Let  us  use  science  and  in- 
dustry with  imagination  and  skill  as  partners  in  providing  the  eco- 
nomic strength  that  protects  freedom  and  promotes  peace  and  good 
will  among  all  the  peoples  of  .this  earth. 

PRESENTATION  OF  HONOR  AWARDS 

Dr.  Astin  presented  "Honor  Awards"  to  16  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence who,  by  attending  the  42d  Conference  in  1957,  reached  one  of  the 
four  attendance  categories  for  which. recognition  is  made — that  is, 
attendance  at  10,  15,  20,  and  25  meetings.  The  presentation  of  these 
awards  was  authorized  by  the  40th  National  Conference  and  inaugu- 
rated in  1956  during  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  41st  Conference. 

HONOR  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 
25-Year  Certificates 

None. 

20-Year  Certificates 

C.  L.  Richard,  E.  C.  Smith. 

15-Year  Certificates 

IT.  II.  Russell,  A.  C.  Samenfmk. 

10-Year  Certificates 

K.  W.  Birkin,  Sydney  Black,  J.  E.  Brenton,  M.  W.  Craig,  F.  M. 
Greene,  Erling  Hansen,  L.  B.  Macurdy,  E.  A.  Reussenzehn,  M.  L. 
Rice,  David  Snyder,  R.  F.  Straw,  W.  W.  Wells. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN 

By  J.  P.  McBride,  Director  of  Standards,  State  of  Massachusetts 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Sealers  of  Weights  and  Measures  of 
the  United  States  was  held  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
January  16  and  IT,  1905.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  meeting 
was  called  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  the  then  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  call  as  set  forth  in  the  invitation  to  the  meet- 
ing, was  "to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  State  laws  referring  to 
weights  and  measures,  and  also  to  effect  a  close  cooperation  between 
the  State  inspection  services  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards." 

This  first  meeting  was  attended  by  eleven  delegates  including  Dr. 
Stratton,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  then  Chief  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Division,  Louis  A.  Fischer,  and  one  delegate  who  was 
also  an  equipment  manufacturer.  The  organization  was  perfected  at 
the  second  annual  meeting  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Division  as  its  Secretary.  The  pattern  of  the  Conference  was 
thus  established  and  has  been  so  maintained  through  the  years.  We 
have,  therefore,  an  early  recognition  of  Conference  benefits,  and  we 
have  for  many  years  experienced  the  realization  of  this  concept.  The 
Conference  now  has  a  total  attendance  of  approximately  500  persons 
made  up  of  weights  and  measures  officials  of  the  State  and  local 
governments,  affiliated  Federal  officials,  and  representatives  of  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  industry,  business,  and  consumers. 

The  backbone  of  the  Conference  is,  of  course,  its  membership,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  members  on  the  seriousness  of  the  work.  But  no 
little  credit  must  be  extended  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
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of  Standards  and  his  staff,  and  particularly  to  tlie  Office  of  Weights 
and  Measures  and  the  men  heading  that  division  for  their  unceasing 
work  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  weights  and  measures.  In  my  own 
period  of  service,  and  therefore  within  my  knowledge,  these  men  are : 
Former  Director  and  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Lyman  J. 
Briggs,  Dr.  E.  U:  Condon,  and  the  present  Director,  Dr.  A.  V.  Astin, 
all  of  whom  have  taken  special  interest  in  weights  and  measures ;  and 
in  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Fay  Holbrook,  Henry  Bearce, 
Dr.  Wilmer  Souder,  Ralph  Smith,  and  presently,  W.  S.  Bussey  and 
his  staff.  We  must  also  acknowledge  the  pioneers  in  the  Conference 
movement,  Dr.  Stratton  and  Louis  Fischer. 

It  is,  of  course,  but  natural  that  any  group  will  encounter  periods 
of  difficulty,  but  to  the  credit  of  this  Conference  may  it  be  said  that  it 
has  always  endeavored  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  true  spirit  of  democ- 

j  racy  with  full  opportunity  for  discussion  and  research  with  proper 
concern  for  the  consumer  and  industry.  On  occasions,  differences  have 
existed  between  industry  and  the  weights  and  measures  officials,  but 
the  problems  have  been  worked  out  by  cooperative  action  and  mutual 

j    respect  for  each  other  with  the  public  interest  always  in  mind. 

Weighing  and  measuring  equipment  and  methods  of  marketing  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  progress,  and  this  Conference  is  the  best  hope  of 
meeting  the  different  problems  with  a  common  approach.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  voluntary  organization  and  has  progressed  without  too  much 
formality  of  procedure  from  its  inception.  However,  it  has  now 
reached  large  proportions  and  because  of  this  and  the  complexity  of 
the  many  problems  confronting  weights  and  measures  officials,  the 

|  weights  and  measures  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Conference  to  study  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedure and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  in  relation  thereto. 
This  Committee  was  appointed  in  August  1956  and  filed  its  report  in 
considerable  detail,  including  a  statement  of  proposed  organization 
and  procedure,  at  the  42d  National  Conference.  This  report  and 
recommended  organization  and  procedure  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  Conference  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you  give  it 
careful  study.  This  statement  of  organization  and  procedure  of  the 
National  Conference  as  so  adopted  has  been  published  in  brochure 
form  and  is  available  to  you  without  cost  through  the  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  statement  outlines  the  objectives  of  the 
Conference,  the  relationship  of  the  Conference  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  its  membership,  voting,  and  the  functions  of  its 
officers  and  committees.  I  believe  the  objectives  of  the  Conference 
bear  repeating  here,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

The  objectives  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  arc  ( a  ) 
to  provide  a  national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  related  to  weights 
and  measures  administration  as  carried  on  by  regulatory  officers  of  the  States. 
Commonwealths,  Territories,  and  Possessions  of  the  United  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  (b)  to  develop  a  consensus  on  model 
weights  and  measures  laws  and  regulations,  specifications  and  tolerances  for 
commercially-used  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  and  testing,  enforcement, 
and  administrative  procedures;  (c)  to  encourage  and  promote  uniformity  of 
requirements  and  methods  among  weights  and  measures  jurisdictions:  and 
|     (d)  to  foster  cooperation  among  weights  and  measures  officers  themselves  and 
i     between  them  and  all  of  the  many  manufacturing,  industrial,  business,  and 
j    consumer  interests  affected  by  their  official  activities. 


This  present  Conference  is  the  first  meeting  under  the  new  plan,  j 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  its  Chairman. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  this  is  your  Conference,  and  you  1 
should  give  it  your  every  effort  to  continue  the  success  which  it  has  : 
achieved  by  the  contributions  of  the  many  good  public  servants  in  \ 
weights  and  measures  who  have  freely  given  of  their  time  and  talents  j 
to  it  over  the  years.   Unlike  many  government  positions,  the  weights 
and  measures  official  is  generally  a  one-man  authority  without  aid  of 
associates  who  share  the  responsibility  of  decisions.    You,  therefore, 
need  something  to  which  you  can  turn  to  fortify  your  many  decisions  ' 
and  this  Conference  in  large  measure  will  fill  that  need.   Out  of  these 
Conferences  has  come  your  Weights  and  Measures  Library  consisting 
of: 

NBS  Handbook  26,    Weights  and  Measures  Administration 
NBS  Handbook  37,    Testing  of  Weighing  Equipment 
NBS  Handbook  45,    Testing  of  Measuring  Equipment 

NBS  Handbook  44 — 2d  Edition,  Specifications,  Tolerances,  and  Regulations 

for  Commercial  Weighing  and  Measuring  Devices 
NBS  Circular  501,    Federal  and  State  Weights  and  Measures  Laws 
NBS  Circular  540,    Weights  and  Measures  Case  Reference  Book 
Annual  Conference  Reports  and  Periodical  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  issued 

from  time  to  time 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  PRESIDENT 
AND  APPOINTMENTS  TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

By  A.  V.  Astin,  Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

I  am  very  pleased  with  this  annual  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  and  industries  concerned  with  weights  and 
measures  activities. 

As  your  Chairman  has  pointed  out,  this  is  the  first  Conference  con  - 
ducted  under  the  recently  formalized  organization  and  procedures  oi 
the  National  Conference. 

Basic  to  the  functioning  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures  is  its  relationship  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
This  relationship  stems  from  our  enabling  legislation  which  author- 
izes cooperation  with  the  States  in  securing  uniformity  in  weights  and  j 
measures  laws  and  methods  of  inspection.  It  is  our  desire  to  imple 
ment  to  the  maximum  extent  the  authorization  given  in  our  statute. 
We  receive  from  this  Conference  many  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
problems  are  confronting  weights  and  measures  officials,  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  work  on  those  problems  where  our  technical  competence 
might  be  of  assistance. 

The  formalization  of  the  procedures  of  the  Conference  changes  in 
no  way  the  basic  sponsorship  by  the  Bureau  of  this  Conference.  It  is 
our  desire  to  continue  the  close  affiliation,  under  this  new  formalized 
arrangement,  which  has  existed  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Confer- 
ence for  more  than  50  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  close  ties  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  past  will  continue,  and  that  we  will  extend  dur- 
ing the  coming  years  into  new  areas  the  cooperation  between  our  staff 
and  the  weights  and  measures  officials. 

Now,  if  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  is  to 
realize  its  maximum  potential  and  if  its  decisions  are  to  have  an  im-  , 
pact  on  our  particular  areas  of  interest,  I  believe  there  are  three  basic 
factors  which  must  be  operating. 
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The  first  is  that  of  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  delegate. 
Attendance  throughout  the  scheduled  sessions  of  the  meetings  is  most 
important.  Close  attention  to  the  proceedings,  in  combination  with 
prior  study  of  committee  reports  and  other  material  available  in  ad- 
vance of  business  sessions,  is  a  prerequisite  to  constructive  debate  and 
intelligent  voting  on  matters  at  issue. 

The  second  factor  is  that  of  genuine  cooperation ;  areas  of  difference 
must  be  explored  openly.  They  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
mutual  needs  directed  by  technical  data.  Negotiations  must  also  be 
entered  into  in  good  faith.  Facts  examined  in  a  cooperative  spirit 
will  tend  always  to  an  optimum  solution  of  a  mutual  problem. 

Third,  I  would  recommend  positive  acceptance,  when  this  does  not 
violate  the  sovereignty,  of  those  decisions  and  recommendations  which 
represent  a  formal  act  of  this  organization.  If,  by  its  action,  the 
National  Conference  can  only  achieve  lip  service  to  its  decisions,  it 
makes  no  contribution  to  uniformity,  which  is  a  basic  objective  of  this 
Conference. 

Before  concluding  this  discussion  of  organizational  responsibility, 
I  would  like  to  add  the  thought  that,  whatever  the  responsibilities  of 
the  individual,  these  are  magnified  in  the  case  of  the  officers  and  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  committee  members  of  the  organizations. 
These  persons  are,  by  reason  of  their  offices,  the  leaders  of  the 
organization. 

I  should  now  like  to  mention  one  important  problem  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  during  recent  months  which  I  believe  deserves  further 
consideration  by  the  National  Conference.  In  1941,  and  in  1955,  the 
National  Conference  made  recommendations  for  the  resolution  of 
problems  involved  in  ascertaining  weights  of  products  where  moisture 
content  changes  are  involved.  Specifically,  the  problem  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  related  to  the 
packaging  of  flour.  Since  this  is  a  problem  which  has  already  received 
the  attention  of  the  Conference — I  understand  it  was  considered  fur- 
ther by  the  Executive  Committee  yesterday — I  am  recommending  that 
th  Conference  restudy  this  situation  specifically  with  respect  to  the 
still  unsolved  problem  of  flour  packaging,  and  more  generally  with 
respect  to  all  problems  where  a  change  in  moisture  content  is  of 
importance. 

The  objective  of  this  study  should  be  that  of  achieving  a  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  procedures  based  on  reliable  measurement. 
I  believe  part  of  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  the  flour  packaging 
problem  and  in  other  areas  where  moisture  content  is  important  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  measurement  techniques  and  instrumentation  for 
establishing  uniform  methods  of  test.  Most  of  the  uncertainties  and 
disagreements  that  arise  in  such  cases  come  because  of  guesses  or  esti- 
mates made  as  to  actual  moisture  content  or  changes  in  moisture 
content.  This  condition,  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  exist  until  Ave  quit 
guessing  about  moisture  content  and  actually  measure  moisture  con- 
tent. The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  would  be  happy  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  resolving  the  measurement  aspects  of  this 
problem  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Conference. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  establish  a  committee  of  this  Confer- 
ence to  take  this  problem  under  advisement  and  to  have  the  work  of 
this  committee  associated  closely  with  the  interest  of  the  Association 
of  Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States,  since  this  association 
is  very  much  concerned  with  the  moisture  loss  problem.   In  addition, 
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I  think  that  we  should  have  the  cooperation  of  industrial  organiza-  I 
t ions,  in  order  to  have  a  wide  range  of  interest  to  bring  about  a  proper  | 
solution. 

I  wish  now  to  report  the  publication  of  a  new  Bureau  circular  pre- 
pared  in  our  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures.  It  is  NBS  Circular  593,  I 
entitled  "The  Federal  Basis  for  Weights  and  Measures."   The  scope  ! 
of  the  publication  is  indicated  by  its  subtitle,  "A  historical  review  of  j 
Federal  legislative  effort,  statutes,  and  administrative  action  in  the 
field  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United  States."    There  is  pre- 
sented, very  largly  in  chronological  form,  a  connected  and  reasonably 
comprehensive  story  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  legislative  I 
basis  for  weights  and  measures  administration  in  the  United  States  ■ 
that  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  that  should  pro-  ] 
vide  very  valuable  source  material  for  weights  and  measures  officials 
and  students  of  government.   It  is  anticipated  that  Circular  593  will  I 
find  widespread  use  by  schools  and  weights  and  measures  depart-  1 
ments.   It  will  receive  the  normal  distribution  in  our  mailing  list  and  ! 
will  be  available  for  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
at  30  cents  a  copy. 

The  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  also  has  had  printed  an  extract 
from  an  extensive  report  on  weights  and  measures  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1821,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Adams'  statement  of  the  universality  of  weights  and  measures  is 
indeed  a  classic,  and  one  to  which  all  of  us  can  still  subscribe.  Copies  i 
of  the  print  are  available  to  all  of  you  who  may  wish  to  have  it  I 
framed  for  use  in  connection  with  exhibits  or  other  public  activities. 

We  have  completed  and  will  distribute  shortly  to  interested  parties  i 
a  second  supplement  to  Handbook  45.    This  is  a  testing  guide  for 
weights  and  measures  officials  and  is  best  explained  by  its  title,  "Test- 
ing Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid-Measuring  Devices." 

In  the  form  of  a  draft  for  comment,  a  procedural  guide  covering 
the  checking  of  prepackaged  commodities  has  been  sent  out,  and  many 
helpful  suggestions  have  been  received.  As  time  permits,  the  paper 
will  be  revised  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions  and  then  will  be  issued 
as  a  publication  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  complete  revision  of  Handbook  26,  "Weights  and  Measures 
Administration,"  is  well  under  way.  This  handbook  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  but  the  demand  still  continues.  We  hope  to  have 
the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  within  a  month  or  two,  and 
we  anticipate  the  issuance  of  the  publication  before  this  Conference 
meets  again. 

The  40th  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  in  1955  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  /provide  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory with  a  modern  set  of  weights  and  measures  standards,  with  the 
necessary  instruments  and  accessories.  Since  that  time,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  studying  this  subject  to  develop  some 
definite  ideas  about  such  a  project.  During  the  past  15  months,  Dr. 
Lewis  F.  Judson,  Chief  of  our  Length  Section,  has  made  three  trips 
to  study  the  requirements  for  standards  at  State  offices  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  first  trip  was  to  the  Northeast  section  of  the 
country,  the  second  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  third  to  the  Southeast. 
This  summer  he  will  travel  to  the  West  Coast,  stopping  at  several 
State  Capitols  on  the  way  and  at  others  on  the  return  trip. 
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Definite  decisions  about  specific  standards  will  not  be  made  until 
after  Dr.  Judson  returns  from  his  western  trip,  at  which  time  we 
should  have  a  sound  basis  for  deciding  what  standards  and  equip- 
ment should  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  and  if  a  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect  is  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau. 

In  any  event,  we  then  will  proceed  to  prepare  specifications  for  the 
standards,  to  have  sample  standards  fabricated,  and  to  test  these 
thoroughly.  This  we  must  do  as  part  of  our  advisory  service  to  the 
States,  whether  or  not  the  distribution  of  standards  is  to  be  pursued. 

Under  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures  as  adopted  in  1957,  it  is  my  duty  to  make 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  Conference  standing 
committees.  Each  appointment  this  year  is  for  a  full  term  of  five 
years. 

To  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  A.  Lyon  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  appoint  Mr.  J.  Fred  True  of  Kansas. 

To  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations  I  appoint  Mr.  E.  L. 
Randall  of  Nevada.  The  terms  of  both  Mr.  Nails  Berryman  of 
Florida  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Westwood  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  are  expir- 
ing, but  only  one  vacancy  is  created.  This  committee,  as  you  will 
recall,  was  formed  several  years  ago  by  combining  the  Committees 
on  Methods  of  Sale  of  Commodities  and  Trading  by  Weight,  and  is 
just  now  reaching  the  standard  size  of  five  members. 

To  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances  I  appoint  Mr. 
V.  D.  Campbell  of  Ohio  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  E.  Howard  of  Miami, 
Florida. 

Now  there  is  a  fourth  committee,  the  Weights  and  Measures  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  also  has 
been  reorganized  during  the  past  year  and  is  now  a  committee  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  chaired  by  Dr.  McPherson.  It  con- 
sists of  experts  of  both  government  and  industry  in  the  weights  and 
measures  field  who  are  appointed  by  me.  I  have  recommendations 
from  the  Conference  Chairman,  supported  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  these,  of  course,  are  always  appreciated.  The  recommen- 
dations for  the  two  vacancies  on  this  committee  are  that  I  appoint 
the  Honorable  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  Commissioner,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Mr.  L.  T. 
Gustafson,  General  Sales  Engineer,  The  Creamery  Package  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I,  therefore,  name  these  two 
gentlemen  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

I  am  sure  the  Conference  will  want  to  give  the  retiring  members 
a  big  hand  for  appreciation  of  their  outstanding  service  to  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Bureau. 

Now,  before  closing,  I  would  like  to  follow  a  custom  I  have  em- 
ployed on  prior  occasions  to  report  briefly  on  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  outside  of  the  activities,  of  its 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Most  important  among  these  are  the  prospects  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  our  budget  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Weeks  and  the 
prospect  for  proceeding  on  our  relocation  to  Gaithersburg.  On  the 
latter,  the  President  just  yesterday  submitted  as  part  of  a  supple- 
mental budget  to  the  Congress  estimates  that  will  permit  us  to  proceed 
on  the  detailed  design  of  our  hoped-for  new  facilities  at  Gaithersburg. 
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In  our  technical  program,  we  have  been  giving  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  past  year  to  improving  our  capacity  for  calibrating 
measuring  instruments.  We  have  found  that  in  many  areas  of  science 
and  engineering  our  ability  to  provide  accurate  standards  has  not 
kept  pace  with  advances  in  the  various  specialties. 

I  have  called  to  your  attention  before  the  problem  with  respect  to 
length  measurement.  Acting  under  the  urging  of  some  parts  of  our 
machine  tool  industry,  we  have  been  pursuing  a  program  aimed  at 
extending  our  competence  for  precise  length  standards,  specifically 
gage  blocks  that  will  be  stable  and  capable  of  being  certified  to  an 
accuracy  of  a  few  ten-millionths  of  an  inch.  Progress  on  this  is 
going  quite  satisfactorily,  although  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  a 
long  pull  before  we  achieve  the  final  objective. 

In  addition,  we  are  working  vigorously  in  securing  competent 
data  to  enable  us  to  convert  to  a  wavelength  standard  for  length 
measurement,  which  is  expected  to  take  place  in  1960. 

In  the  electrical  measurement  field  we  have  made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  our  ability  for  precise  measurements;  particularly, 
we  have  devised  a  new  standard  for  electrical  capacity  measurement, 
and  are  thus  in  a  much  better  position  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  elec- 
tronic and  electrical  industry. 

In  addition,  we  have  brought  into  being,  or  nearly  into  being,  a 
major  electronic  calibration  center  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  where  we 
will  be  able  to  do  a  much  better  job  on  the  calibration  of  electronic 
and  high  radio  frequency  instruments  than  we  have  in  the  past.  The 
Congress  provided  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  wing  to  our  labora- 
tories in  Boulder;  that  building  was  completed  just  last  year.  It  is 
now  being  equipped,  and  we  plan  to  hold  a  formal  dedication  program 
for  this  new  calibration  center  in  Boulder  this  coming  August. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  field  of  temperature 
measurement  and  temperature  standards.  We  have  extended  the  pre- 
cision of  our  own  measurement  capability  appreciably,  up  to  2,000 °C, 
but  we  are  much  concerned  over  our  capability  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. We  are  giving  this  problem  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
Bureau  now.  Fortunately,  the  appropriation  which  we  expect  to 
receive  from  the  Congress  next  year  will  carry  a  provision  for  an 
accelerated  program  on  high  temperature  measurement  and  properties 
of  materials. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  activities  we  have  had  at  the  Bureau 
this  past  year,  I  believe,  is  our  participation  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year.  As  you  know,  for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
operated  a  Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  that  makes 
weather-type  observations  on  the  electrical  properties  of  the  high 
upper  atmosphere  and  analyzes  data  on  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
distributes  these  analyses  to  the  communications  industries.  A  great 
deal  of  the  concern  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  has  been 
with  the  ionosphere — that  part  of  the  upper  atmosphere  that  makes 
possible  long-range  radio  communication.  We  have  played  a  major 
part  in  intensive  studies  of  the  ionosphere,  manning  several  stations 
even  in  Antarctica  and  additional  stations  in  South  America.  These 
are  over  and  above  the  approximately  20  stations  around  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  we  have  normally  maintained.  Furthermore,  we 
were  given  responsibility  during  the  IGY  of  running  a  program 
called  "The  World  W arning  System."  Here  the  interest  is  in  stepping 
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up  the  intensity  of  observations  of  observers  all  over  the  world  during 
periods  when  there  is  unusual  solar  activity.  We,  of  course,  have, 
through  our  own  laboratories  and  through  private  laboratories  under 
contract,  a  monitoring  observation  system  of  the  sun,  in  order  that 
we  can  follow  its  behavior  in  relationship  to  radio  propagation 
characteristics.  Building  upon  this  particular  capability,  we  are  now 
studying  the  sun's  activity  and  making  predictions  as  to  when  some- 
thing exciting  or  unusual  is  apt  to  occur  and  then  setting  up  a 
special  "world  day"  or  "world  interval"  in  alerting  the  observing 
scientists  in  the  sixty-odd  nations  that  are  participating  in  the  IGY 
to  step  up  their  observations. 

The  center  of  this  world  warning  service  is  at  nearby  Fort  Bel  voir. 
Virginia,  and  it  has  had  a  most  exciting  time  since  the  IGY  started 
last  July,  because  the  sun  has  been  most  cooperathTe  in  turning  up 
many  unusual  storms  and  thus  providing  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  the  observations  that  the  scientists  are  concerned  with  making. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  an  administrative  procedural 
change  that  we  have  made  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
during  the  past  year.  You  may  recall  that  about  four  years  ago  we 
set  up  a  series  of  advisory  committees  to  help  us  relate  our  program 
more  specifically  to  the  pertinent  needs  of  science  and  industry.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  that  we  established  our  Weights  and 
Measures  Advisory  Committee.  We  also  called  on  the  leading  scien- 
tific and  engineering  societies  to  nominate  representatives  to  provide 
advisory  service  to  us  on  our  program.  This  whole  program  has  been 
turned  over  during  the  past  year  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  we  will  now  look  to  that  organization  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  our  program  planning. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  you  may  recall,  was  established 
in  1863  specifically  to  give  scientific  advisory  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seemed  quite  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  this  organiza- 
tion for  securing  this  advisory  service.  There  were  some  exceptions 
made  in  this  change,  and  we  excluded  from  this  group  the  advisory 
services  on  weights  and  measures  activity  because  it  was  felt  that 
that  was  more  closely  associated  witli  the  interest  of  this  Conference 
than  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
tinuing that  advisory  committee  as  a  committee  of  the  Bureau,  but 
with  the  members  recommended  to  us  by  our  own  Chairman  and 
Executive  Committee. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  any  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  specific  problems  or  activities  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
tell  us  about  them,  and  do  visit  us.  We  are  always  eager  to  do  those 
things  that  will  be  most  important  to  the  people  we  serve ;  and  among 
the  people  we  serve  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  none  are 
of  greater  significance  than  the  members  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures. 

SOME  ASPECTS  ON  LEGAL  METROLOGY  IN  GERMANY 

By  W.  Muhe,  Physikalisch-Technische  Bwndesanxtali . 
Braunschioeig,  Germany 

In  many  countries  the  separation  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  from  those  of  the  private  citizen  is  continually  discussed, 
often  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens.  In 
metrology,  however,  it  is  recognized  now  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
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that  it  is  the  government's  duty  to  make  it  possible  for  its  industry, 
its  national  services,  its  technology,  and  even  each  of  its  citizens, 
exactly  to  measure  and  to  calibrate  anything  suitable  to  physical 
measurement. 

Accurate  and  uniform  measurements  and  calibrations  can  only  be 
carried  out  if  the  physical  and  technical  units  are  well  defined,  main-  i 
tained,  and  developed  according  to  the  latest  advance  of  science  and 
technology.  There  must  be  a  technical  and  physical  agency  for  accu- 
rate measurements,  for  advisory  service  in  the  field  of  physics  and 
technology,  and  even  for  the  solution  of  physical  and  technical  prob- 
lems, such  an  agency  responsible  only  to  the  physical  truth  and  not 
to  any  commercial  interest.  The  organization  of  such  a  body  in 
Germany  about  70  years  ago  seems  to  me  to  be  the  establishment  of 
this  first  main  principle  of  Germany's  legal  metrology.  This  may  be 
called  the  principle  of  the  State's  patronage  at  all  measurements. 

The  basic  units  of  mechanics,  electricity,  and  thermodynamics  are 
legally  defined  in  three  laws,  these  are  "Gesetz,  betreffend  die  elektri- 
schen  Masseiiiheiten"  of  1898,  the  "Gesetz  iiber  die  Temperaturskale 
unci  die  AVarmeeinheit"  of  1921,  and  the  "Mass  und  Gewicht- 
sgesetz"  of  1935.  The  laws  prescribe,  among  other  things,  that  in  the 
fields  of  legal  metrology  only  the  legal  units  may  be  used. 

While  the  State  is  responsible  for  exact  measurement,  it  demands 
exactitude  and  official  testing  for  certain  measuring  apparatus  and 
certain  applications.  Without  restricting  the  economy  and  the  citi- 
zen's freedom  more  than  necessary,  metrology  must  be  legally  regu-  i 
lated  with  respect  to  a  particular  need  for  protection  of  the  popula- 
tion, e.g.,  against  imposition  in  trade  and  commerce  or  against  dam- 
ages of  health.  This  is  surely  the  second  main  principle  of  Germany's 
legal  metrology.  Being  perhaps  a  little  more  broad  than  the  "weights 
and  measures"  term  used  in  the  United  States,  it  deals  with  all  instru- 
ments "for  public  use  to  determine  the  extension  of  a  transaction," 
as  the  German  law  calls  it.  This  concerns,  for  instance,  gas  and 
electricity  meters,  instrument  transformers,  balances,  taximeters,  and 
volume  measuring  devices.  These  are  instruments  whose  indication 
fixes  the  price  for  a  commercial  ware.  Also,  some  measuring  instru- 
ments for  medical  tests,  for  legal  purposes  of  the  fiscal  office,  and 
for  traffic  supervision,  also  certain  reference  and  working  standards  I 
of  other  governmental  agencies  and  of  industry  are  under  obligation 
for  testing  and  certificating. 

All  these  instruments  must  only  be  tested  if  they  are  used  for  a 
purpose  specified  in  the  German  laws  and  regulations.  There  exists 
generally  no  regulation  that  a  commercial  ware  must  be  sold  or 
bought  by  weight  or  by  measure.  Responsible  for  the  punctual  sub- 
mission to  an  official  test  is  the  user  of  the  instrument.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions  from  this  principle  in  West  Germany.  All  pro- 
duced medical  thermometers  and  butyrometers  must  be  tested  legally, 
these  instruments  may  not  be  used  in  trade  without  the  official  stamp. 

In  a  wider  sense  of  the  term  "legal  metrology''  the  activities  of 
type  approval  and  testing  of  explosion-proof  electrical  equipment 
belong  to  this  field.  According  to  the  German  regulations,  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  used  in  spaces  liable  to  contain  explosive  mixtures 
must  be  approved.  Similar  duties  of  serving  the  public  safety  arise 
from  the  testing  of  sporting  weapons  and  of  civilian  shooting  instal- 
lations such  as  ballistic  tools  for  industrial  purposes.  Also,  the  type 
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approvals  of  some  roentgen  ray  installations  legally  demanded  in 
Germany  are  part  of  this  metrological  activity. 

The  third  main  principle  of  Germany's  metrology  status  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  close  connection  of  all  metrology  work  with  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology.  So  Germany's  central  institutes  of 
;      legal  metropogy  have  tried  since  the  last  century  to  be  also  germ 
I      cells  of  scientific  research  and  technological  progress. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  central  German  State  laboratory,  the 
pioneer  of  technical  development  Werner  von  Siemens,  formulated 
this  principle  very  clearly  more  than  70  years  ago.  In  a  report  of 
|      1883  concerning  the  foundation  of  this  laboratory  he  said : 

Scientific  research  always  is  the  solid  base  of  technical  progress,  and  a  coun- 
try's industry  will  never  gain  and  maintain  an  international,  leading  position, 
if  the  country  does  not  stand  at  the  same  time  on  the  top  of  a  scientific  progress. 
Gaming  this  is  the  best  way  for  raising  the  industry. 

The  Physikalisch-Technische  Bundesanstalt  (PTB) 

Up  to  1945  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Eeichsanstalt  (PTE)  — 
I     that  means  the  Physical  Technical  National  Institute — was  Ger- 
many's State  laboratory  and  paramount  authority  in  the  field  of 
metrology.  This  institute  was  founded  in  1887  under  the  direction 
of  Hermann  von  Helmholtz  at  Berlin-Charlottenburg.  Its  successor 
with  respect  to  the  territory  of  West  Germany  is  the  Physikalisch- 
Technische  Bundesanstalt  (PTB)  at  Braunschweig  with  its  impor- 
I     tant  Berlin  Institute  at  the  place  of  the  old  installations.  As  for  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Germany,  there  was  established,  also  in  Berlin,  the 
|     Deutsch.es  Amt  fiir  Mass  und  Gewicht  (DAMG) — which  means  the 
"German  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures."  I  shall  restrict  my  talk 
to  the  situation  in  West  Germany. 

The  staff  of  the  Bundesanstalt  at  Braunschweig  and  Berlin  num- 
bers about  1,000  employees.  There  are  6  scientific  divisions  at 
Braunschweig,  these  being  Mechanics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Optics, 
Acoustics,  and  Atomic  Physics,  some  of  them  divided  into  subdivi- 
i  sions.  The  Berlin  Institute  consists  of  two  sections.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bundesanstalt  also  includes  some  special  offices  and  serv- 
ices, such  as  an  Office  on  Legal  Metrology,  the  Administration,  a 
Central  Workshop,  the  Library,  and  a  Technical  Service  and  Supply. 

Some  functions  of  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Bundesanstalt  are 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
German  Institute  is  responsible  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and 
development  of  fundamental  measurement  standards  and  checks  the 
accuracy  of  derived  standards.  This  not  only  includes  the  Interna- 
tional Standards  of  length,  mass,  time,  electrical  current,  temperature 
scale,  and  light  intensity,  but  also  many  derived  standards,  such  as 
standards  for  pressure  and  force  measurements,  frequency  standards, 
electric  cells  and  resistances,  acoustical  and  radiological  standards. 
This  involves  the  entire  field  of  physics,  and  the  experimental  re- 
sources for  such  work  are  extensive. 

The  PTB  is  also  charged  with  the  advisory  service  to  other  govern- 
mental authorities,  to  commerce,  industry,  and  to  private  persons  on 
scientific  and  technical  problems,  especially  if  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  measuring. 

Another  duty  of  the  Institute  is  the  testing  of  instruments  with 
|  respect  to  their  function  and  accuracy  and  of  materials  with  respect 
j     to  their  electrical,  optical,  acoustical,  and  radiological  properties. 


"Research  on  command,"  as  to  the  requirements  of  industry — a  very 
actual  matter  nowadays — also  can  be  carried  out  in  case  such  research 
fits  into  the  frame  and  field  of  interest  of  the  Bundesanstalt. 

An  important  public  duty  is  the  cooperation  with  associations  and 
technical  organizations  and  the  participation  in  the  international 
organizations  of  these  bodies.  The  scientists  of  the  German  State 
Institute  also  attend  to  the  international  interests  of  the  German 
Republic  in  some  international  organizations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  or  the  institutions  of  the 
International  Organization  of  Legal  Metrology.  Of  course,  there 
are  close  relations  with  many  corresponding  national  institutes  such 
as  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Most  interesting  for  this  assembly  will  be  the  activities  of  the 
German  Institute  as  the  supreme  technical  authority  on  legal  metrol- 
ogy. These  tasks  are  specifically  defined  in  the  German  laws  on 
weights  and  measures  and  in  supplementary  regulations.  Some  of 
these  duties  are: 

Preparing  recommendations  for  laws  and  regulations  concerning  weights  and 
measures. 

Publishing  technical  regulations  about  the  construction  and  characteristics 
of  measures  and  measuring  instruments. 

Issuing  instructions  about  the  procedure  for  testing  and  stamping  of  measures 
and  measuring  instruments. 

Type-approval  and  licensing  of  certain  measuring  devices  for  testing,  and 
legal  certification  of  the  single  instrument. 

Gaging  and  certifying  standards  for  the  metrology  boards  and  industry. 

Testing  and  certificating  of  certain  classes  of  measuring  instruments  which 
PTE  has  reserved  for  itself. 

At  least  once  a  year  the  directors  and  chiefs  of  laboratories  of  PTB 
who  have  activities  in  the  field  of  legal  metrology  and  the  heads  of 
the  German  State  Metrology  Boards  come  together  in  the  so-called 
"plenary-meeting  of  PTB"  (Vollversammlung  der  PTB).  During 
this  meeting  they  discuss  verification  regulations  and  adapt  them  to 
the  newest  measurement  and  commercial  techniques.  The  representa- 
tives of  PTB  report  on  the  scientific  developments,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Metrology  Boards  discuss  their  experiences  in  the 
practical  testing  activities.  This  meeting  is  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  PTB, 

The  Metrology  Boards  and  the  Electrical  Testing  Bureaus 

The  practical  work  of  testing  and  certificating  most  of  the  measur- 
ing devices  is  carried  out  by  State  institutions  called  Metrology 
Boards  (Eichdirektionen) .  At  present  there  are  11  Metrology  Boards 
in  West  Germany  located  at  Berlin,  Bremen,  Darmstadt,  Dortmund, 
Hamburg,  Hannover,  Kiel,  Koln,  Bad  Kreuznach,  Munchen,  and 
Stuttgart. 

The  Metrology  Boards  supervise  the  Local  Metrology  Offices.  It  is 
their  function  to  guarantee  precision  of  respective  standards  and 
testing  apparatus  and  the  correct  application  of  these  throughout 
their  respective  districts.  In  certain  cases  the  Metrology  Boards  can , 
also  reserve  and  concentrate  activities  of  the  Metrology  Offices  to 
themselves.  Otherwise,  the  legal  tests,  legal  certifications,  and  special 
tests  (Eichungen,  eichamtliclie  Beglaubigungen  and  Sonderprufun- 
gen)  are  executed  by  the  local  Metrology  Offices  (Eichamter),  of 
which  there  now  are  more  than  130  in  West  Germany.  In  addition 
there  is  generally  also  assigned  to  these  offices  technical  supervision 
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of  factories  producing  retail  containers  and  bottles  not  being  under 
obligation  for  testing.  They  also  supervise  the  public  weighing 
officials  and  weighing  services  (offentliche  Wager  und  Wagebetriebe) . 

The  responsibility  of  the  Metrology  Offices  may  be  limited  to  special 
branches  of  testing  of  industrial  measuring  instruments  in  its  district. 
There  are,  for  example,  several  Metrology  Offices  engaged  only  in 
the  testing  of  glass-measuring  apparatus. 

The  work  of  the  officials  is  carried  out  either  at  the  office  or  at  the 
place  where  the  measuring  instruments  are  produced,  repaired,  or 
used.  The  re-testing  of  measuring  apparatus  which  is  under  obliga- 
tion of  two  year's  re-testing — and  that  is  mostly  the  case — takes  place 
on  certain  days  which  are  fixed  locally.  For  this  purpose  the  Offices 
work  out  round- trip  plans  every  year.  According  to  the  law  on 
weights  and  measures,  the  district  authorities  have  to  arrange  for 
suitable  rooms  and  to  inform  the  owners  of  instruments  which  shall 
be  tested  and  to  provide  assistants  if  required. 

The  regulation  for  measuring  instruments  in  electricity  differs  in 
some  points.  Mostly  these  measuring  instruments  are  tested  by  Elec- 
trical Testing  Bureaus  (Elektrische  Prufamter),  of  which  there  are 
about  60  and  about  200  external  bureaus.  In  this  case  it  is,  according 
to  the  law  concerning  the  electrical  units,  the  duty  of  PTB  to  provide 
immediately  the  standards  and  to  supervise  the  measuring  devices 
and  measuring  apparatus.  As  to  the  electrical  measuring  instruments, 
PTB  has  also  to  establish  a  uniform  legal  test  and  certification 
throughout  the  Federal  Republic.  According  to  a  new  administrative 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  individual  States, 
the  Metrology  Boards  are  supervising  the  technical  activities  of 
these  Bureaus. 

The  Education  and  Training  of  the  Staff 

The  staff  positions  of  the  Metrology  Services  are  divided  into  four 
groups:  superior  service  (hoherer  Dienst),  high  (elevated)  service 
(gehobener  Dienst),  means  service  (mittlerer  Dienst),  and  ordinary 
service  (einfacher  Dienst).  The  first  group  includes  scientists  and 
civil  engineers  who  haA^e  studied  at  universities  and  technical  colleges ; 
they  represent  the  directors  of  the  Metrology  Boards  and  a  few 
specialists  generally  working  at  the  Boards.  To  the  second  group 
belong  technical  specialists  with  engineer  training,  to  the  third 
technical  specialists  who  have  passed  the  examination  as  masterwork- 
man,  both  groups  forming  the  main  staff  of  the  Metrology  Services. 
The  fourth  group  must  have  passed  the  examination  as  specialized 
workers  before  entering  the  Service. 

For  further  instruction  and  training  of  the  personnel,  the  Metrol- 
ogy Boards  are  responsible.  After  a  fundamental  training  of  18 
months  all  candidates  are  sent  to  the  Metrology  School  at  the  State's 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Munchen  (Munich)  in  order  to 
pass  an  instruction  course  of  three  months  and  an  examination.  These 
instruction  courses  and  examinations  take  place  on  two  grades,  one 
for  the  "high  service"  and  the  other  for  the  "mean  service." 

At  present  there  are  some  difficulties  in  Germany  in  the  engagement 
and  instruction  of  the  staff.  Qualified  technicians  are  very  rare. 
Moreover,  new  problems  arise  with  the  entrance  of  electronics,  even 
in  the  field  of  classical  metrology.  The  correct  testing  of  a  compli- 
cated weighing  machine  is  often  not  an  easy  task,  especially  if  the 
apparatus  is  si  ill  under  trial.  Similar  difficulties  arise  from  other 
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new  developments  of  metrology  including  new  instruments,  such  as  | 
electronic  humidity  meters  for  grain  and  floating  roofs  on  storage 
tanks.  So  there  is  some  effort  at  all  German  Metrology  Boards  to 
form  and  instruct  more  technical  specialists. 

Participation  in  the  International  Organization  of  Legal  Metrology 

There  are  so  many  international  organizations  already  active  in 
the  fields  of  physics  and  technology  and  even  metrology,  that  some- 
times it  seems  to  be  confusing.  But  without  doubt  there  was  until  now 
a  serious  deficiency  in  the  sphere  of  legal  metrology.  Here  too,  the 
narrow  national  interest  should  be  widened  to  lead  a  practical  coop- 
eration of  nations. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  for  example,  a  water  meter  tested  and  t 
permitted  for  use  in  one  country  should  fall  under  other  regulations 
in  another  country.  These  perhaps  differ  only  a  little  and  do  not 
contribute  essentially  to  the  instrument's  quality  or  function.  Such 
differing  regulations  only  cause  minor  technical  changes,  thus  making 
it  more  expensive  and  rendering  more  difficulty  in  the  international 
exchange.  Of  course,  there  are  demands  which  must  be  different  in 
some  countries ;  let  us  think,  say,  climatic  condition  such  as  tempera- 
ture or  humidity.  Tradition,  taste,  and  local  customs  too,  must  be 
considered,  but  nevertheless  there  are  many  technical  aspects  which 
could  be  identical  for  all  countries  even  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
different  systems  of  units. 

There  was  the  question  if  some  other  international  body,  for  i 
instance  a  standards  organization,  would  not  be  able  and  ready  to 
carry  out  this  work.  But  in  most  countries  the  technical  standards 
have  a  more  private  character,  and  the  regulations  of  legal  metrology 
can  only  be  ruled  and  regulated  by  a  governmental  organization. 

In  1937  a  first  International  Conference,  with  the  representation 
of  37  countries,  was  held  with  respect  to  the  eventual  creation  of  an 
International  Organization  of  Legal  Metrology.  The  war  interrupted 
the  preparations  and  the  temporary  Committee  instituted  by  the  Con- 
ference could  not  resume  and  continue  its  activities  until  1950. 

An  International  Convention  was  prepared  and  is  as  of  now  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  26  countries.  These  are : 

Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungaria,  India,  Iran,  Italy, 
Marocco,  Monaco,  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Tunisia,  U.  R.  S.  S.,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  countries  Greece,  Jordan,  Luxemburg,  and  the  United  King- 
dom wished  to  be  at  present  only  corresponding  members. 

In  1956  the  first  General  Conference  of  Legal  Metrology  was  held 
and  the  whole  of  Germany  was  represented  there  by  a  single  delega- 
tion with  President  Vieweg  as  its  head.  About  40  working  groups 
were  constituted  and  several  of  them  already  have  begun  their  work, 
although  the  Convention  only  got  its  legal  validity  a  few  days  before 
today.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  Convention  that  the  moment  of 
validity  should  be  30  days  after  the  ratification  by  the  16th  country, 
and  this  was  obtained  on  the  28th  of  May  by  Finland's  ratification.  1 
Now  the  Convention  is  ratified  by  17  countries  and  several  other  ones 
are  expected  to  do  this  during  the  next  month. 

There  is  already  founded  an  International  Bureau  of  Legal  Metrol- 
ogy in  Paris.  This  Bureau  is  not  engaged  in  laboratory  work  like 
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the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  which  experi- 
mental work  to  develop  the  physical  units  and  to  establish  primary 
standards  is  carried  out.  The  Metrology  Bureau  is  doing  organization 
work  and  is  looking  after  efficient  liaison  among  all  contracting 
countries. 

The  necessary  experimental  work  is  distributed  among  the  countries 
having  their  own  laboratories  and  dealing  with  the  field  in  question. 
Germany  as  a  whole  participates  in  31  of  the  established  working 
groups.  The  practical  work  is  distributed  among  the  German  central 
institutes  PTB  and  DAMG.  Germany  accepted  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  the  secretary  of  several  working  groups  such  as 
approval  of  types  and  systems  of  measuring  devices,  electronic  weigh- 
ing apparatus,  measuring  systems  to  determine  the  quality  of  grain, 
industrial  gas  meters,  instrument  transformers,  clinical  thermometers, 
and  taximeters. 

It  is  the  final  object  of  the  organization  to  enable  the  mutual  accept- 
ance of  the  type  approvals  and  perhaps  of  the  verification  of  single 
instruments.  Surely  those  countries  which  cooperate  in  these  activities 
will  take  advantage  from  the  expected  facilities.  The  way  will  be 
long,  without  doubt,  to  obtain  the  final  result,  but  some  other  profit 
will  be  gained  earlier  or  may  already  be  attained.  Interchange  ,of 
experiences  in  testing  and  approval  of  instruments,  exchange  of  regu- 
lations and  specifications,  and  documentation  of  legal  metrology  work 
undertaken  by  the  working  groups  will  be  profitable  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  organization  will  lead  to  further  international  cooperation 
in  science,  technology,  and  economics. 

(Dr.  Muhe  illustrated  his  talk  with  appropriate  slides.) 


60  meter  comparator  room  in  which  are  tested  measuring  tapes  and  line  standards 
using  optical  and  photoelectrical  methods.  Smaller  comparators  of  this  kind  an 
installed  in  the  State  Metrology  Boards  and  in  some  Metrology  Offices, 
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Gas  and  liquid  meters  used  commercially  are  required  by  German  law  to  be  officially 
tested.  In  this  station  standard  gas  meters  are  calibrated  for  the  State  Metrology 
Boards  and  for  industry. 


100-ton  track  scale  and  standard  load  car.    Similar  cars  are  used  by  the  State  Metrol- 
ogy Boards  to  test  and  license  the  track  scales  of  the  German  railway  system. 
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Installation  to  test  water  meters  up  to  a  flow  of  25  cubic  meters  per  minute  by  weighing 
or  gaging  the  quantity  of  flow. 


Volumetric  test  vehicle  with  two  test  measures  of  high  accuracy  for  1000  liters  and 
5000  liters  built  by  the  Schwelmer  Eisenwerk  for  PTB.  Similar  test  measures  are 
used  by  the  State  Metrology  Boards  to  test  tanks,  pumps,  and  volumetric  meters. 
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Test  vehicle  of  the  Metrology  Board  of  Berlin  used  as  a  standard  load  for  testing  road 

and  vehicle  scales. 


SECOND  SESSION— AFTERNOON  OF  TUESDAY, 
JUNE  10,  1958 


(H.  J.  McDade,  Vice  Chairman,  Presiding) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  PRESENTED  BY 
W.  A.  KERLIN,  CHAIRMAN 

The  report  of  your  Committee  on  Education  deals  with  several 
subjects  of  interest  and  concern  to  every  weights  and  measures  official. 
During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  been  active  on  a  number  of 
projects,  and  immediately  preceding*  the  Conference  the  Committee 
held  an  open  hearing  during  which  it  solicited  the  views  of  all  at 
interest. 

One  project,  a  joint  venture  of  the  Scale  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Committee,  was  completed.  This  involved  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  a  typical  talk  to  be  given  by  a  weights  and 
measures  official  before  civic  groups,  and  the  like,  and  copies  are 
available  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sanders,  Executive  Secretary, 
Scale  Manufacturers  Association,  One  Thomas  Circle,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  paper  is  so  designed  as  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  local 
statistics  merely  through  the  filling  in  of  blanks. 

A  second  project,  and  the  major  one  undertaken  this  year,  was  the 
collection  of  salary  information  on  a  nationwide  basis,  in  order  to 
recommend  to  the  Conference  salary  schedules  that  represent  pre- 
vailing rates  for  professional  personnel.  The  first  study  in  this  area 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Education  during  1952  and  the  first 
recommendations  on  salary  schedules  were  made  to  the  37th  National 
Conference.  Revisions  were  recommended  to  the  39th  National 
Conference.  In  its  study  this  year,  the  Committee  once  again  con- 
sidered all  factors  that  in  its  opinion  would  assist  in  the  justification 
of  the  recommended  salaries  before  such  governmental  officials  as 
budget  analysts  and  executive  administrators. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  schedule: 


Departments    (20   or  more  employees) 


Chart  1,  Personnel 

Monthly  5-step  rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Trainees 

$356 

$375 

$394 

$414 

$436 

Deputies 

436 

459 

484 

509 

536 

Chief  Deputy 

*626 

660 

696 

734 

775 

Chief  Deputy 

*696 

734 

775 

816 

861 

Department  Head 

*775 

816 

861 

909 

959 

Department  Head 

*909 

959 

1011 

1068 

1126 

*  According  to  size  of  department. 

If  a  "Three-Step  Plan"  is  used,  take  the  amounts  shown  under  1,  3, 
and  5. 


Some  large  departments  may  also  have  other  classifications  such  as 
"Junior  Deputies,"  "Senior  Deputies,"  "Senior  Complaint  Deputies," 
"Investigators,"  etc.  Salaries  for  these  classifications  can  he  established 
in  accord  with  the  above. 
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Departments  (10  to  19  employees) 


Chart  2,  Personnel 

Monthly  5-step 

rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Trainees  _ 

$356 

$375 

$394 

$414 

$436 

Deputies 

436 

459 

484 

509 

536 

Chief  Deputy 

*509 

536 

565 

595 

626 

Chief  Deputy 

*626 

660 

696 

734 

775 

Department  Head 

*696 

734 

775 

816 

861 

Department  Head 

*775 

816 

861 

909 

959 

*According  to  size  of  department. 


Chart  3,  Personnel 

Departments  (6  to  9  employees) 

Monthly   5-step  rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Deputies 
Chief  Deputv 
Department  Head 

$436 
509 
696 

$459 
536 
734 

$484 
565 
775 

$509 
595 
816 

$536 
626 
861 

Chart  4,  Personnel 

Departments  (2  to  5  employees) 

Monthly  5-step  rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Deputies 

Department  Head 

$436 
536 

$459 
565 

$484 
595 

$509 
626 

$536 
660 

Chart  5,  Personnel 

Departments  (1  man) 

-Monthly  5-step  rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sealer  or  Inspector 
Sealer  or  Inspector 

*$436 
*509 

$459 
536 

$484 
565 

$509 
595 

$536 
626 

*  According  to  size  of  jurisdiction. 
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Other  items  before  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  were : 

1.  The  cooperative  program  between  the  Committee  and  associations  of  indus- 
try in  the  preparation  of  public  relations  and  public  information  material.  The 
Committee  solicits  the  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance  of  all  interested  organ- 
izations in  this  area  and  suggests  that  this  matter  probably  can  be  handled 
directly  between  such  organizations  and  weights  and  measures  officials  more 
effectively  than  if  detoured  through  this  Committee. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures  Week.— The  Committee  recommends  the  official 
recognition  by  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  of  an  annual 
Weights  and  Measures  Week  and  the  endorsement  of  this  effort  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  people  the  importance  and  value  of  weights  and  measures 
administration. 

3.  The  Chicago  System  of  Consumer  Education. — The  Committee  endorses 
the  plan  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Levy,  City  Sealer,  City  of  Chicago,  known 
locally  as  the  "Betty  Budget  Series."  The  Committee  recommends  that  weights 
and  measures  officials  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  City  of  Chicago  to 
make  available  at  cost  appropriate  newspaper  mats  for  this  series. 

4.  Self-Education  for  Weights  and  Measures  Officials. — Because  of  the  lim- 
itation of  time  and  the  broad  extent  of  this  subject,  the  Committee  has  not 
concluded  its  study.    This  item  will  be  retained  on  the  Committee's  agenda. 

5.  Training  Schools  for  Weights  and  Measures  Officials. — To  be  retained 
on  the  Committee's  agenda  for  further  study. 

6.  The  Motion  Picture  "Assignment — Weights  and  Measures." — The  Com- 
mittee has  explored  at  some  length  the  public  information  value  and  utilization 
of  the  motion  picture  "Assignment — Weights  and  Measures."  All  evidence 
indicates  that  this  film  offers  rather  tremendous  opportunities  to  every  official 
to  publicize  his  program  and  to  inform  the  public  on  weights  and  measures 
service.  The  Committee  urges  that  each  official  study  his  local  situation  and 
proceed  to  inaugurate  a  designed  program  involving  the  use  of  the  motion 
picture  and  complementing  personnel. 

The  Committee  is  appreciative  of  the  cooperation  of  officials  and 
representatives  of  industry  in  its  field  of  effort.  It  earnestly  solicits 
suggestions  as  to  projects  in  which  it  can  serve  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  and,  through  it,  all  weights  and 
measures  officials. 

I  wish  now  to  introduce  Mr.  I.  M.  Levy  of  Chicago  who  will  pre- 
sent as  the  next  section  of  the  Committee  Report,  a  description  of  a 
special  consumer-education  project.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
final  section  of  the  report,  dealing  with  "Weights  and  Measures 
Week,"  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sanders  of  the  Scale 
Manufacturers  Association. 

THE  CHICAGO  PLAN  FOR  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

By  I.  M.  Levy,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will  share  with  me  the  memory  of  a 
famous  Norman  Rockwell  painting,  a  long  time  favorite  of  weights 
and  measures  men.  I  can  but  inadequately  give  you  a  word  picture 
of  it  but  I  will  try.  The  scene  is  an  old-fashioned  butcher  shop.  The 
butcher  and  a  sweet  old  lady  are  standing  near  a  hanging  scale  on 
which  some  meat  is  being  weighed.  While  the  butcher  is  pressing 
downward  on  the  pan  of  the  scale,  the  dear  old  lady  is  using  a  finger 
on  the  underside  of  the  scale  to  force  the  pan  upward,  both  with 
expressions  of  beatified  innocence  are  looking  intently  at  the  face 
of  the  scale — humorous,  a  bit  exaggerated,  nostalgic  of  an  era  now- 
passed.  The  hanging  scale  is  now  practically  in  limbo  and  stories 
of  the  butcher's  thumb  are  as  up-to-date  as  a  whip  socket  in  a  L958 
automobile. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  modern  American  woman,  who  is  both 
alert  and  knowledgeable,  has  not  kept  up  with  the  "shopping  facts 
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of  life"  quanbitywise  in  the  present  day  food  mart.  Perhaps  the 
computing  scale,  which  gives  instant  information  to  the  merchant, 
both  as  to  weight  and  money,  has  far  out-paced  her  ability  to  check 
her  purchases.  Again,  it  may  be  the  multitudinous  variety  of  pre- 
pared, semi-prepared,  frozen  foods,  etc.,  presented  to  her  in  glamorous 
attention-compelling  packages  which  absorb  her  interest  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  is  lulled  into  a  lethargy  of  carelessness  in  her  shopping 
methods. 

In  Chicago  our  department  has  concluded  that  no  matter  how  dili- 
gent we  may  be  in  testing  scales  and  measuring  devices,  or  how  wide- 
spread may  be  our  coverage  of  commodity  checking,  or  ordinance 
enforcement,  unless  the  woman  shopper  is  alert  to  her  own  interest 
and  has  a  knowledge  of  good  shopping  procedures,  there  will  still 
remain  an  unabridged  gap  between  our  efforts  and  our  objective — 
"that  the  consumer  get  her  money's  worth." 

The  Chicago  Plan  in  essence  is  this :  We  accumulated,  systemized, 
and  offered  to  the  Chicago  homemakers  the  experiences  and  shopping 
"know-how"  of  our  inspectors  and  professional  shoppers.  We  also 
included  the  experiences  of  other  weights  and  measures  departments. 

In  order  to  present  this  information  to  the  consumer  in  the  most 
acceptable  form,  we  created  a  little  cartoon  character  whom  we  named 
"Betty  Budget,"  and  "Betty"  over  the  years  through  various  media 
has  been  giving  sound  shopping  advice  to  Chicago  homemakers. 

We  never  lecture  the  homemaker  upon  her  shortcomings,  for  that 
would  be  presumptuous  and  it  would  probably  be  ineffectual.  To  make 
these  messages  even  more  palatable,  we  always  precede  our  text  with 
a  light  four-line  jingle,  which  in  itself  is  the  core  of  the  message. 
Each  message  is  a  single  money-saving  idea,  some  obvious  and  ordi- 
nary, some  new  and  surprising.  The  program  is  an  ever  evolving  one, 
because  food  merchandising  is  constantly  progressing,  and  new  quan- 
tity problems  are  created  with  it,  so  we  try  our  very  best  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  media  we  use. 

1.  We  have  produced  a  series  of  messages  in  mat  form  for  newspaper  use. 
At  present  there  are  26  mats.  It  is  our  policy  to  discard  such  messages  or  mats 
if  they  are  no  longer  meaningful  to  present  day  shopping  practices.  We  like- 
wise add  messages  when  new  suggestions  and  new  ideas  are  presented. 

2.  We  have  a  similar  series  of  messages  on  slides  for  use  in  a  35  mm  projector. 
Of  course,  the  copy  varies  somewhat  to  make  it  suitable  for  such  presentation, 
but  the  ideas  are  basically  the  same. 

3.  We  recently  completed  two  slide  films  in  color  for  use  in  automatic  slide 
machines,  one  visual  only,  the  other  visual  with  sound. 

4.  The  automatic  visual  and  audio  slide  machines  are  to  be  used  in  recre- 
ational rooms  of  large  factories,  store  windows,  branch  libraries,  public  build- 
ings, etc. 

5.  Special  bulletins  such  as  labels — meat  grading — eggs — history  of  weights 
and  measures  problems. 

6.  Not  current,  but  we  used  successfully  in  the  past,  records  for  spot  announce- 
ments on  radio  stations.   We  plan  a  new  series  in  the  near  future. 

7.  The  Educational  Director  and  myself  have  appeared  on  a  number  of  local 
interview  TV  shows.  Our  plan  for  the  fall  is  to  include  as  many  radio  and  TV 
programs  as  will  be  possible.  However,  we  hope  to  substitute  members  of  our 
Advisory  Committee  of  prominent  club  women  for  staff  members. 

8.  Booklet — I  have  with  me  a  pasted-up  proof  of  a  booklet  which  we  will 
have  for  general  distribution  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

Let  us  discuss  the  individuals  and  groups  to  Avhom  we  channel 
this  information. 
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First,  the  schools.  This  program  is  taught  in  the  Home  Economics 
classes  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  our  City.  We  supply 
slides  for  illustrated  lectures  for  the  teachers,  and  for  publication  in 
teachers'  manuals. 

The  whole  program  is  under  the  guidance  of  our  Educational 
Director  who  appears  before  women's  clubs,  community  organizations, 
labor  unions,  and  special  groups  and  gives  illustrated  lectures.  She  is 
aided  by  our  women  shoppers  and  sometimes  inspectors,  when  the 
work  load  necessitates  it.  She  has  also  trained  a  few  volunteers  for 
talks  before  groups.  We  supply  the  material,  such  as  slides,  booklets, 
sometimes  the  machine. 

We  have  felt  that  our  program  would  be  greatly  augmented  and 
aided  if  we  had  a  women's  committee.  This,  we  are  forming  at  the 
present  time  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mayor  Kichard  J.  Daley.  The 
Chairman  is  the  President  of  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Chicago.  The 
President  of  the  Chicago  P.T.A.,  President  of  the  Chicago  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  many  other  heads  of  equally  notable  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  representatives  of  organized  labor  will  constitute  the 
committee. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  with  both  clarity  and  force  it  is  our 
aim  to  point  out  to  the  consumer  the  right  way  of  shopping,  rather 
than  to  disclose  wrongs  on  the  part  of  the  merchant.  As  I  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  talk,  the  time-worn  jokes  about  the  butcher's 
thumb,  and  implied  dishonesty  have  no  place  in  a  campaign  such  as 
this.  Where  dishonesty  occurs,  this  is  the  duty  of  the  weights  and 
measures  inspector  to  detect  it  and  rout  it  out,  protecting  not  alone 
the  consumer,  but  the  honest  merchants  who  are  in  much  greater 
majority. 

This  campaign  is  not  primarily  a  publicity  campaign,  but  in  actu- 
ality it  may  do  much  to  bring  home  to  the  public  what  a  department 
of  weights  and  measures  really  means  to  them. 

REPORT  ON  FIRST  NATIONAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  WEEK 

By  Arthur  Sanders,  Executive  Secretary,  Scale  Manufacturers  Association, 

Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Like  the  start  of  a  great  many  activities  and  programs,  the  kickoff 
of  the  first  National  Weights  and  Measures  Week  Avas  modest.  But 
the  results  of  the  first  "week"  were  not  modest,  by  any  appraisal. 
The  fraternity  of  weights  and  measures  officials  and  those  associated 
with  them  can  be  proud  of  their  first  effort  in  this  direction  and  for 
the  best  reason  in  the  world — it  was  a  tremendous  success. 

Exchange  of  Ideas 

In  this  sort  of  effort  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  things  to  do  and 
how  to  do  them  is  one  of  the  real  opportunities  we  have.  No  one 
person  can  have  all  the  ideas.  If  they  are  pooled  and  made  available 
to  others,  the  net  return  to  us  all  can  be  tremendous. 

"A  Sleeping  Giant" 

I  wish  it  were  possible  here  to  review  in  some  detail  the  splendid 
accomplishments  made  by  weights  and  measures  officials  in  promoting 
the  "week"  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Even  though  there 
is  not  time  for  that,  we  can  say  emphatically  that  weights  and 
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measures  officials  are  not  slouches  at  promotional  efforts.  There  is  I 
real  talent  throughout  this  group — enough  so  that  we  have  heard  I 
the  service  called  "A  Sleeping  Giant."  That  remark  was  made  as  a  j 
compliment  to  the  "ability"  of  sealers  and  to  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  which  are  theirs.  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many,  there  ! 
are  real  opportunities  for  expanding  and  improving  the  service  and  1 
the  well-being  of  those  engaged  in  it.  National  Weights  and  Measures 
Week  is  not  the  whole  answer,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  generator  in 
many  cases. 

A  Few  Reports  on  Publicity  Means 

In  a  broad  way  a  few  of  the  promotional  means  should  be  men- 
tioned, most  of  which  originated  with  the  sealers  themselves.  For 
example,  in  at  least  four  States  (Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  1 
Jersey,  and  Wisconsin),  Governor's  Proclamations  were  issued  by  \ 
arrangement  of  sealers.  In  at  least  a  dozen  instances  proclamations  , 
were  made  by  city  mayors,  county  commissioners,  etc.  Now,  a  procla- 
mation by  itself  does  not  do  much,  but  the  delayed  action  can  be 
terrific,  with  the  opening  of  publicity  channels  through  which  you 
can  march  with  the  publicity  material.  The  proclamation  is  always 
a  good  starting  point — a  point  we  learned  from  the  originality  of 
sealers.   Newspaper  stories  and  actual  editorials  resulted  in  many  j 
localities  from  the  personal  efforts  of  sealers  themselves.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  prime  medium  for  getting  your  story  before  the  public.  | 

A  publicity  means  capitalized  on  by  many  sealers  was  to  obtain  the  j 
cooperation  of  retail  food  stores  in  carrying  a  corner  announcement 
of  the  "week"  in  their  ads.  You  may  be  sure  these  notices  were  read  j 
by  millions  of  people,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  read  of 
weights  and  measures  for  the  first  time. 

Radio  and  TV  developed  into  a  surprisingly  fine  means  of  publiciz- 
ing the  "week"  and  there  again  it  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  i 
sealers  in  presenting  their  proposition  to  the  program  directors,  f 
Radio  "spot"  announcements — those  brief,.  30  to  40  second  prepared  t 
briefs — appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  thousands.  The  showing  on 
TV  programs  of  available  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  locally 
prepared  sound  movies  resulted  in  many  localities,  frequently  several  j 
times  during  the  week  and  for  as  long  as  15  minutes  at  one  showing,  j 

We  are  advised  of  quite  a  few  instances  where  State  and  local  I 
sealers  made  personal  appearances  on  significant  radio  and  TV  j 
programs.  One  City  Sealer  made  real  accomplishment  by  getting  his 
TV  friends  to  make  a  sound  movie  and  showing  it.  It  will  also  be  ; 
useful  for  later  showings. 

Mass  communication  media  was  not  the  only  means  used  to  tell  the  '. 
"story*'  during  Weights  and  Measures  Week.   We  have  received  [ 
reports  from  a  large  number  of  areas  where  personal  appearances  1 
were  made  before  large  civic,  school,  etc.,  groups  to  give  talks  and 
show  weights  and  measures  movies.  In  one  city  alone,  such  audiences 
totalled  over  3,000  people, 

Why  and  How 

By  no  means  is  the  idea  of  a  Weights  and  Measures  Week  a  new 
thought.  Particularly  in  the  past  couple  of  years  we  have  heard  it 
discussed  at  meetings  of  State  and  regional  officials,  where  it  has 
been  enthusiastically  endorsed.  Why  do  we  need  a  Weights  and 
Measures  Week?  To  answer  briefly,  tb  plan  of  having  a  promotional 
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week  opens  doors  of  the  channels  of  mass  publicity  to  hundreds  of  us 
connected  with  the  service,  which  otherwise  in  many  instances  might 
not  be  opened.  It  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  us  to  practice  (often- 
times as  a  beginner)  an  activity  that  is  fundamental  to  weights  and 
measures — public  relations  in  the  interest  of  public  support  for  the 
service.  With  that  practice  we  can  learn  the  ways  and  means  for 
seeking  public  support  more  frequently  and  more  effectively. 

A  special  week  can  offer  many  advantages  of  a  coordinated  nation- 
wide effort,  and  of  concentration  on  the  awakening  of  the  editors  to 
the  excellent  reader  interest  in  this  relatively  unknown  service.  It 
also  provides  the  advantages  of  nationwide  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation on  means  of  promotion. 

This  first  effort  should  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  trial  run. 
We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  report  the  enthusiastic  reception  and 
cooperation  of  weights  and  measures  personnel  and  the  very  signifi- 
cant accomplishments.  To  be  quite  frank,  it  seems  that  the  trial  run 
effort  was  necessary  to  get  the  project  on  the  way.  There  was  no 
organized  support  of  the  plan,  and  since  discussion  interest  seemed 
to  have  passed  its  peak,  the  idea  was  beginning  to  lose  momentum. 
Interest  is  like  that,  you  know — the  great  enthusiasm  begins  to  wane 
unless  there  is  action  as  a  follow-up  of  the  words.  It  looked  like  now 
or  never,  so  a  few  of  us  interested  in  weights  and  measures,  calling 
ourselves  "associates,"  decided  to  announce  the  "w^eek."  We  did  what 
we  could  to  start  the  promotion  and  since  then  have  been  perfectly 
amazed  at  the  interest  generated  and  at  the  results. 

To  express  an  opinion,  we  think  a  National  Weights  and  Measures 
Week  has  fully  justified  its  existence.  We  think  the  achievements  of 
1958  are  small  to  what  can  and  will  be  done  in  the  future.  And,  we 
think  the  spreading  of  the  evidence  of  weights  and  measures  service 
to  all  publics  will  create  interest  on  a  continuing  basis  among  the 
editors  who  control  mass  publicity.  We  think  the  experience  we  will 
all  get  from  our  personal  promotional  effort  will  teach  us  how  public 
support  can  be  gained  with  even  a  minimum  of  effort.  And,  we 
think  weights  and  measures  service  will  improve  and  expand,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  everyone  connected  with  the  service. 

What  Is  To  Be  Done 

It  is  evident  that  National  Weights  and  Measures  Week  needs 
organized  planning  and  the  solid  endorsement  of  the  National 
Conference. 

We  found  this  year  that  we  lost  quite  a  few  precious  months  in 
trying  for  a  Presidential  or  other  high  official  proclamation  and  in 
the  end  that  effort  faltered  because  it  lacked  National  Conference 
endorsement.  That  situation  need  not  happen  again. 

Such  a  promotional  effort  needs  some  form  of  organizational  guid- 
ance and  support.  How  that  is  to  be  arranged  is  a  matter  too  large 
to  consider  in  this  short  paper,  but  it  needs  to  be  discussed  during  this 
Conference,  looking  toward  a  running  start  for  1959.  For  example, 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Kaymond  J.  Marcotte  is 
County  Sealer,  it  was  decided  that  a  "National  Weights  and  Measures 
Week"  seal  was  needed.  So,  they  went  to  work  there  and  locally 
developed  a  most  attractive  seal.  This  was  reduced  to  a  mat  for  use 
in  newspaper  ads  and  appeared  widely  throughout  New  England  in 
hundreds  of  ads,  probably  read  by  millions  of  people.  Well,  thai  is 
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the  sort  of  thing  that  needs  some  organizational  guidance  for  de-  j 
velopment  and  use  throughout  the  nation. 

I  am  sure  there  is  enough  organizational  experience  and  talent  j 
interested  in  this  effort  to  provide  the  guidance  needed.  Arranging  i 
for  that  guidance  should  be  considered,  and  very  quickly,  to  give  a  j 
little  formality  to  the  program.  ( 

Conclusion 

Even  with  a  jumpy  and  very  late  start,  the  1958  promotion  of  j 
National  Weights  and  Measures  Week  accomplished  results  far  be-  I 
yond  the  most  optimistic  expectations. 

There  is  very  considerable  promotional  talent  and  originality  ! 
among  weights  and  measures  people  and  others  who  are  interested.  | 
The  "week"  can  be  a  success  on  a  continuing  basis,  opening  wide  | 
avenues  for  gaining  public  support  for  weights  and  measures,  to  j 
improve  the  service  and  benefit  the  public  and  all  interested  in  the 
service. 

The  promotional  effort  needs  some  type  of  formalization,  guid- 
ance,  and  support  in  the  very  near  future,  possibly  stemming  from 
the  National  Conference,  as  the  national  body  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures officials  and  associates. 

(The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  including  the  presentations  of 
Mr.  Levy  and  Mr.  Sanders,  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AD-  ' 
VISORY  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  I 

By  A.  T.  McPherson,  Chairman,  Associate  Director, 
National  Burea.u  of  Standards 

Under  the  uniform  plan  now  in  effect  for  advisory  committees  to  , 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weights  and  Measures  Advi-  j 
sory  Committee  was  reorganized  during  the  past  year  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  A.  T.  McPherson,  Associate  Director  for  Engineering 
of  the  Bureau.  In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  now  comprises  C.  M.  Fuller  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali-  , 
fornia,  Dr.  L.  J.  Gordon  of  Denison  University,  C.  J.  McCaffrey  of  { 
Ralph  N.  Brodie  Company,  Inc.,  R.  E.  Meek  of  Indiana,  W.  A.  | 
Scheurer  of  Exact  Weight  Scale  Company,  and  S.  T.  Shaw  of  | 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  j 
27  and  28,  1958.  During  the  course  of  the  meeting,  the  Committee  ! 
heard  reports  on  and  discussed  a  variety  of  National  Bureau  of  j 
Standards  activities  in  the  weights  and  measures  field.  In  its  report  I 
to  the  Director,  the  Committee  recorded  its  observations  and  recom-  I 
mendations  on  the  following  matters : 

I.  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Cooperation  with  State  Weights  1 
and  Measures  Agencies. 

The  Committee  approved  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Bureau  j 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  States  for  new  State  Standards,  and  of  1 
the  plans  for  development  and  testing  of  prototype  standards.  It  1 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  State  Standards  Program  will  continue  I 
as  planned  and  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  completion. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  participation  of  representatives  of  1 
the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  field  training  programs  for 
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State  and  local  weights  and  measures  personnel  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial and  should  be  continued.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  these 
training  schools  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures  staff,  and  that  it  may  not  be  practical  to 
increase  the  size  of  that  staff  sufficiently  to  be  responsive  to  all  poten- 
tial requests  for  assistance  with  training  in  the  field.  For  this  reason 
it  was  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
a  special  training  facility  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  a  practical  approach  to  discharging  the  function  of  providing 
adequate  training  in  the  area  of  weights  and  measures  supervision 
for  State  and  local  weights  and  measures  personnel  at  all  levels,  when 
such  training  is  requested  by  the  State  or  local  officials  or  agencies 
concerned,  the  following  program  was  suggested  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  specifically  for  the  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures  of  the  Bureau. 

1.  That  a  facility  be  established  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
AVashington  comprising  a  classroom  equipped  for  laboratory  demonstrations 
maintained  on  a  permanent  basis  exclusively  for  training  purposes. 

2.  This  facility  to  be  equipped  for  lectures,  group  discussions,  study,  and 
demonstrations,  including  means  for  slide  and  motion-picture  projection,  and  a 
full  range  of  demonstration  equipment  comprising  standards,  balances,  and 
typical  commercial  weighing  and  measuring  equipment  such  that  design  and 
construction  can  be  taught  and  field  testing  procedures  demonstrated. 

3.  This  facility  to  be  designed  to  accommodate  groups  of  from  1  to  10  students. 

4.  This  facility  to  be  used  to  supply  information  and  training  to  administra- 
tors, technicians,  and  field  inspectors,  as  required,  whether  of  the  States  and 
Territories  and  their  local  subdivisions,  or  of  foreign  governments. 

5.  The  training  provided  at  the  facility  to  be  planned  on  a  wholly  flexible 
basis,  adapted  to  meet  special  requirements  as  they  arise,  and  to  be  given  by 
the  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  of  the  technical  metro- 
logical  sections  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  as  required,  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

6.  Training  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  facility  to  be  supplemented 
by  classroom  and  field  training  at  locations  in  the  States,  including  practical 
field  testing  operations,  given  by  specially  trained  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures.  (For  this  purpose,  depending  upon  the  requests 
and  needs  for  the  service,  adequate  personnel  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Office 
of  Weights  and  Measures.) 

7.  Pending  the  implementation  of  such  a  program  as  is  outlined  above,  the 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  to  continue  its  current  training  program,  but 
with  increased  personnel  to  the  end  that  means  for  training  may  be  increased 
and  that  participation  in  State  and  regional  conferences  may  be  maintained. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  feasibility  of  having  Office  of  Weights 
and  Measures  staff  members  assigned  to  work  for  periods  of  one  or 
two  months  with  officials  in  each  State  on  a  rotating  basis.  This  has 
been  suggested  on  various  occasions  by  State  officials.  Though  such 
a  program  would  offer  many  advantages,  the  staff  required  would  be 
of  such  size  that  the  Committee  did  not  consider  it  practical  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  considered  continued  participa- 
tion by  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  staff  members  in  State  and 
regional  conferences  of  weights  and  measures  officials  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  worthy  of  top  priority  in  planning  the  work 
of  that  Office.  These  meetings  provide  a  valuable  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  mutual  problems  and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
improved  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  administration.  Par- 
ticipation by  National  Bureau  of  Standards  staff  members  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  such  conferences. 
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II.  Technical  Problems. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  there  are  several  technical  i 
problems  in  the  weights  and  measures  field  which  require  the  expert  ! 
technical  assistance  of  the  Bureau  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  In  j 
particular  there  is  need  for  work  on  methods  for  commercial  measure-  ! 
ment  of  liquid  fertilizers  and  heavy  fuel  oils,  improved  techniques  ' 
for  axle  load  weighing,  and  new  methods  and  equipment  for  testing 
of  large-capacity  scales.  It  was  recognized  that  both  funds  and  staff 
for  assignment  to  these  activities  are  limited.  The  Committee  recog-  | 
nized  that  all  are  important  problems,  however,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  each  ma3T  receive  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  as  resources 
and  facilities  become  available.  In  addition,  the  Committee  urged 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  possible  application  of  elec- 
tronics, hydraulics,  pneumatics,  and  other  new  techniques  in  these 
studies. 

The  assistance  which  the  Bureau  has  provided  from  time  to  time 
in  the  design  and  specification  of  equipment  suited  to  the  common 
needs  of  various  State  and  local  officials  has  been  most  helpful.  Since  i 
the  average  State  office  is  not  well-equipped  to  handle  such  activities 
and  because  the  investment  in  such  special-purpose  equipment  often  j 
is  sizeable,  the  Committee  suggested  that  this  service  be  continued 
raid  expanded  within  the  limits  of  available  funds.  It  was  felt  that  i 
it  would  be  helpful  if  the  availability  of  such  plans  and  specifications  , 
might  be  more  widely  publicized. 

III.  Functions  and  Services  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Committee  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the  informative 
review  of  National  Bureau  of  Standards  responsibilities  presented  by 
the  Director  during  its  meeting.  It  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  all  means  for  improving  general  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  program  and  for  clarifying  the  wide- 
spread misconceptions  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  in  this  I 
area.  In  this  connection,  the  Committee  suggested  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  possible  need  for  a  publication  describing  the  impor- 
tant, but  indirect  services  of  the  Bureau  to  the  consumer.  The  need 
for  improved  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bureau 
cooperates  with  other  organizations  to  achieve  mutual  objectives  was  \ 
considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  equally  important.  It  was  the  j 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  such  activity  by  the  Bureau  is  an 
essential  part  of  National  Bureau  of  Standards  "cooperation  with 
the  States  in  securing  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  laws  and 
methods  of  inspection"  as  authorized  in  the  Bureau's  basic  legislation. 
The  Committee  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  publication  clarifying 
the  relationship  between  the  Bureau  and  State  jurisdictions. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  possible  need  for  a  Weights  and 
Measures  Newsletter  to  be  issued  periodically  by  the  Bureau  or  with 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  assistance.  Since  it  was  understood 
that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  this  subject  with 
the  Conference  Executive  Committee  during  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, action  on  this  item  was  deferred. 

IY.  Other  Items. 

The  Committee  commended  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Weights  and  Measures  for  their  outstanding  efforts  to  further 
the  many  programs  of  that  Office,  and  strongly  recommended  that  ; 
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the  staff  be  increased  in  keeping  with  the  growing  importance  and 
complexity  of  these  vital  services.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  at  least  two  persons  should  be  added  as  soon  as 
practicable,  one  to  assist  in  the  training  program,  and  the  other  to 
serve  as  technical  liaison  within  the  Bureau  and  with  equipment 
manufacturers.  The  cooperation  of  industry  associations  in  the  train- 
ing of  additions  to  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  staff  Anight 
prove  valuable  and  it  was  suggested  that  such  arrangements  be 
explored.  « 


The  Committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that  attention  was  being  given 
j    to  the  need  for  improved  coordination  of  the  various  metrology 
activities  of  the  Bureau.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  these  vital  activ- 
ities will  receive  full  consideration  in  current  planning  to  strengthen 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  services  to  the  Nation. 


(L.  J.  Gordon,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center, 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  served  as  Moderator  during 
the  symposium.) 

Dr.  Gordon  :  When  the  Program  Committee  made  the  selection  of 
a  topic  of  consumer  interest  and  chose  the  specific  title  "Legislation 
in  the  Consumer  Interest,"  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  country 
to  invite  to  give  this  presentation,  and  the  Conference  is  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Persia  Campbell  for  that  presentation.  She  is  a  profes- 
sional academic  economist.  Some  years  ago  she  wrote  a  book  which 
is  standard  in  its  field,  "Consumer  Representation  in  Government." 
On  the  basis  of  her  good  work  in  that  field  and  in  Queens  College  in 
New  York,  Governor  Harriman  found  her  the  logical  person  to  do  a 
pioneering  job  in  the  State  of  New  York.  She  is  now  a  member  of 
his  Cabinet  and  has  the  title  of  Consumer  Counsel  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  Since  her  appointment  in  1955,  she  has  been  doing 
an  outstanding  pioneering  job  in  which  she  has  shown  creative 
imagination. 


By  Persia  Campbell,  Consumer  Counsel  to  the  Governor,  Albany,  New  York 

This  afternoon's  session  of  your  Conference  program  is  a  significant 
occasion  both  for  sealers  and  consumers.  Obviously,  these  groups 
have  a  mutual  interest.  What  is  particularly  significant  about  this 
session  is  the  prospect  of  a  recognized  and  active  partnership  among 
them  in  working  toward  a  common  objective. 

In  trying  to  strengthen  this  partnership,  I  suggest  in  the  first 
place  that  the  development  of  adequate  law  and  laAv  enforcement 
in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
larger  over-all  program  of  consumer  protection. 

As  Consumer  Counsel  to  Governor  Harriman  since  1955,  my  func- 
tions have  included  support  for  and  coordination  of  existing  con- 
sumer services  now  being  carried  on  b}^  units  of  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  services  were  set  np 
over  the  years  in  a  piece-meal  fashion,  in  response  to  sporadic  de- 
mands for  the  control  of  abuses  in  various  areas  of  consumer  interesl 
— weights  and  measures,  food  and  drugs,  bedding,  personal  services, 
credit,  utility  rates,  promotional  practices,  and  so  on. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  CONSUMER  INTEREST 


LEGISLATION  IN  THE  CONSUMER  INTEREST 
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I  soon  found  that  very  few  consumers  knew  about  these  existing 
services,  and,  what  was  even  more  disturbing,  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  directors  of  these  services  knew  very  little  about  each  other.  They 
usually  failed  to  realize  that  they  were  each  contributing  to  a  pattern 
of  consumer  protection  that  took  on  more  meaning  and  gave  more 
meaning  to  each  of  its  parts  when  looked  at  as  a  whole. 

My  Office  has  published  two  little  booklets,  "How  Much  Legal 
Protection  Does  New  York  State  Give  the  Consumer?"  and  "Con- 
sumer Laws  in  Action,"  to  present  briefly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  over-all  pattern  of  consumer  protection  as  provided  by  New- 
York  State.  The  first  booklet  summarizes  the  many  and  various  laws 
scattered  through  our  statute  books  relating  to  consumer  protection. 
The  second  booklet  illustrates  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  responsible  agencies  in  putting  these  laws  into  effective  action. 
These  administrative  units  are  also  scattered,  one  or  more  being  set 
up  in  most  of  our  major  State  departments.  There  has  been  no  formal 
arrangement  for  consultation  among  them  in  regard  to  their  con- 
sumer protection  function,  though  an  informal  interdepartmental 
committee  now  meets  from  time  to  time  to  advise  with  me,  as  Con- 
sumer Counsel. 

These  services  are  not  competitive  with  each  other,  though  certain 
jurisdictional  problems  do  arise.  I  am  sure  representatives  of  the 
responsible  agencies  can  give  each  other  more  effective  support  as 
well  as  gain  more  support  from  the  consumer  public  through  better 
coordination  and  understanding  both  in  the  headquarters  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  field. 

My  Office  has  organized  a  number  of  local  community  conferences 
to  which  representatives  of  different  government  agencies  providing 
consumer  services  have  been  invited  so  they  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  con- 
sumer-orientated groups  in  the  community.  This  applies  to  consumer 
protection  services  at  all  levels  of  government. 

While  it  is  important  to  get  this  over-all  view  of  the  consumer 
protection  services  provided  by  government,  it  is  also  important  for 
consumers  to  recognize  the  significance  of  their  over- all  function  in 
spending  the  family  income.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  have 
plans  for  a  consumer  education  program.  I  hope  that  in  developing 
these  plans,  you  will  emphasize  not  only  the  area  of  weights  and 
measures  for  which  you  are  directly  responsible,  but  also  that  this 
area  is  part  of  a  broad  field  of  consumer  interest.  The  sustained 
willingness  and  ability  of  consumers  to  act  intelligently  with  respect 
to  weights  and  measures  depends,  I  believe,  on  a  general  development 
of  consumer  consciousness  and  awareness  of  the  consumer  role,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  family  but  also  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

A  dollar  is  only  worth  what  it  is  exchanged  for  in  goods  and 
services.  Each  dollar  represents  an  amount  of  someone's  labor  and  if 
the  greatest  value  is  not  received  for  it  when  it  is  spent,  some  of  the 
original  labor  that  went  into  making  it,  is  wasted.  Of  course,  the 
goods  and  services  for  which  the  dollar  is  exchanged  must  satisfy 
wants  to  be  of  value.  They  will  be  of  greatest  value  when  they  satisfy 
wants  in  order  of  their  real  importance  to  the  family  and  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Consumer  education  must  therefore  relate  to  the 
underlying  pattern  of  wants  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  the 
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broad  categories  of  expenditures  through  which  these  wants  are 
satisfied  and  finally  to  the  job  of  selecting  particular  items  at  the 
market  under  varying  conditions  of  sale.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  quantity  and  weight  as  well 
as  quality  and  price  must  be  brought  specifically  to  bear.  But  such 
information  and  advice  will  have  more  telling  effect  if  the  over-all 
problem  of  stimulating  consumer  awareness  is  recognized  and  tackled 
by  all  concerned  in  any  aspect  of  consumer  education.  I  am  sure 
Professor  Warne  will  agree  with  me  that  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
has  very  little  of  this  awareness. 

Furthermore,  the  way  the  consumer  function  is  carried  out,  the 
way  the  family  income  is  spent,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  family  but  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  Presidents  of  the 
Federal  Eeserve  Banks  recently  asserted — and  they  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  flighty  statements — that  the  trend  of  the  current  "reces- 
sion" will  be  determined  largely  by  consumer  behavior.  If  a  larger 
percentage  of  income  is  saved,  or  if  present  income  is  overspent 
through  installment  buying,  the  effects  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
economy.  Of  course  this  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  way  income 
is #  spent— whether,  for  instance,  materials  and  labor  and  machines 
will  be  applied  to  frozen  prepared  foods  or  diverted  into  other  lines. 
Consumer  education  should  be  developed  within  the  framework  of 
these  wide  horizons  even  though  it  is  focused  specifically  on  particu- 
lar problems. 

With  respect  to  particular  consumer  problems  such  as  those  relating 
to  weights  and  measures,  consumers  must  learn  to  function  effectively 
both  at  the  market  and.  also  with  respect  to  government  action. 

With  respect  to  weights  and  measures  as  such,  New  York  State 
already  has  a  basic  law,  but  it  must  be  reevaluated  to  take  account 
of  constantly  changing  conditions — no  doubt  these  call  for  amend- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  law  from  time  to  time.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  through  a  State 
Director  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Mr.  John  J.  Leonard.  I  hope 
the  Director  agrees  that  our  relations  are  very  cordial,  though  under 
the  pressure  of  my  program  priorities,  I  have  not  had  time  to  give 
to  the  work  of  his  Bureau  the  consideration  it  should  have,  other 
than  to  support  particular  legislative  amendments  he  has  sponsored, 
such  as  the  recent  change  in  the  "fill-point"  of  milk  bottles  which 
has  saved  consumers  of  our  State  probably  from  $1  million  to  $1% 
million  per  annum. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  Dr.  Leland  Gordon  is  concentrating  his 
attention  on  weights  and  measures.  As  a  college  professor,  I  have  at 
times  felt  rushed  and  harried,  but  compared  with  the  circumstances 
of  political  life,  I  can  now  assure  Dr.  Gordon  that  the  campus  is  a 
center  of  academic  calm,  of  opportunity  for  reflection  on  political 
matters  which  cannot  be  reflected  on  when  they  get  to  the  point  of 
political  decision.  I  hope  that  with  the  partnership  of  experienced 
officials  and  academic  associates,  we  shall  get  rational  guidance  on 
the  development  of  law  and  its  proper  administration  in  the  weights 
and  measures  field.  Law  is  a  means  for  channelling  the  forces  of 
change  toward  the  social  objectives  we  believe  to  be  good.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  channel  is  well-laid  and  particularly  that  it  points  in 
the  right  direction. 
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It  was  to  ensure  some  voice  for  consumers  in  the  making  of  political  j 

decisions  in  New  York  State,  that  Governor  Harriman  appointed  a  j 

Consumer  Counsel  to  his  Executive  Staff,  with  cabinet  rank,  when  j 
he  took  office  in  January,  1955. 

As  Consumer  Counsel,  my  main  function  has  been  to  advise  the  ! 

Governor  on  matters  coming  before  him  for  decision  from  a  consumer  1 
point  of  view.  To  keep  in  contact  with  developing  consumer  opinion, 
I  have  set  up  a  State  Consumer  Advisory  Committee  of  some  40 

persons  representing  for  the  most  part,  lay  organizations  with  a  j 
consumer  interest.  I  meet  periodically  with  this  group  and  contact 

individual  members  from  time  to  time  on  particular  issues  with  | 
respect  to  our  legislative  program  and  also  on  consumer  education. 

In  developing  our  legislative  program,  it  has  been  necessary  to  j 

establish  priorities  among  consumer  problems  calling  for  govern-  . 

ment  action.  For  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  mainly  concerned  I 
with  preparing  and  supporting  through  the  State  Legislature  a 

package  of  bills  constituting  a  far-reaching  program  for  the  proper  i 

regulation  of  all  types  of  retail  installment  sales  of  goods  and  related  ! 

services.  Many  abuses  had  developed  in  this  area,  particularly  asso-  j 

ciated  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  installment  credit  system.  I  ! 

am  gratified  that  this  program  is  now  in  effect,  and  is  being  vigor-  ■ 

ously  administered  through  a  new  Sales  Finance  Division  in  the  New  j 

York  State  Banking  Department.  The  Division  is  presently  engaged  i 
in  an  extensive  educational  campaign  to  acquaint  consumers  with 

their  rights  under  the  law,  so  they  can  cooperate  in  making  it  effective.  I 

Such  a  partnership  between  government  officials  and  the  public  is,  I  j 

believe,  essential  not  only  for  effective  administration  of  particular  1 

legislation,  but  to  ensure  a  vigorous  democracy  based  on  citizen  par-  j 
ticipation  both  in  law-making  and  law-enforcement.  Governor  Har- 
riman has  given  this  program  his  full  support. 

I  have  also  been  much  concerned  with  the  need  for  strengthening  1 

the  existing  Penal  Law  relating  to  false  and  misleading  promotional  i 

and  sales  practices;  and  for  developing  a  new  section  of  law  pro-  j 

viding  for  civil  remedies  for  a  consumer  who  has  suffered  damages  j 

from  such  practices — whether  they  arise  from  fictitious  or  misleading  1 

price,  quality,  or  quantity  claims.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  hard  battle,  j 
but  some  ground  has  been  gained. 

At  the  market,  consumers  usually  act  individually  without  any  ; 

sense  of  a  community  of  interest  with  others  on  the  same  side  of  the  ! 

counter;  they  usually  act  with  a  degree  of  timidity  or  unconcern  that  ! 

seems  particularly  apparent  when  they  are  at  the  scales.  For  some  I 

hard-to-explain  reason  we  will  count  our  change  more  openly  than  j 

we  will  check  the  weight  of  what  we  buy,  though  even  in  counting  j 

change  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  almost  of  bad  manners.  | 

This  is  more  evident  in  the  neighborhood  store  than  at  the  super-  ! 

market,  and  reflects,  no  doubt,  a  delayed  reaction  from  the  days  of  1 

small-scale  distribution  in  a  scarcity  economy ;  it  may  also  reflect  a  > 

sense  of  incompetence  in  making  quick  calculations.    It  certainly  I 

reflects  a  lack  of  consumer  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  the  j 

consumer  role  in  the  economy.   It  gives  an  advantage  to  the  less  i 

scrupulous  operators  in  business.    Responsible  businessmen  repre-  j 

sented  through  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  Chambers  of  Com-  j 
merce  have  made  it  clear  on  different  occasions  that  they  would 
welcome  a  greater  development  of  responsibility  among  consumers. 
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of  an  informed  determination  to  get  the  "best  buy"  under  the  most 
desirable  conditions  of  sale. 

Consumers  have  been  equally  unaware  of  or,  at  any  rate,  apparently 
unconcerned  about  the  impact  of  government  action  on  their  interest. 
Sporadically  they  have  been  roused  to  political  action  or  at  least 
enough  sentiment  has  been  developed  to  result  in  the  consumer  pro- 
tection services  now  provided  by  government  at  different  levels.  But 
there  has  been  no  effective  organization  among  consumers  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  so  that  the  consumer  point  of  view  could  be  brought  to 
bear  regularly  on  the  process  of  political  decision. 

It  is  indeed  not  generally  realized  how  much  of  government  action 
is  economic  in  character  and  therefore  affects  directly  or  indirectly 
the  consumer  interest,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably.  Other 
economic  interests  have  recognized  the  significant  role  of  government 
even  in  our  "private  enterprise"  economy  and  have  organized  pressure 
groups  to  ensure  action  favorable  to  their  point  of  view;  they  have 
also  obtained  support  in  representing  and  promoting  their  point  of 
view ;  through  specialized  departments  of  government  such  as  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor.  Not  only  are  con- 
sumers unorganized  or  at  any  rate  not  organized  for  effective  political 
action,  but  they  have  had  no  representation  in  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, except  for  a  few  experiments  in  the  early  1930's  under  the 
New  Deal. 

If  consumers  are  to  cooperate  with  you  intelligently,  they  need 
guidance : 

A.  First  of  all  with  respect  to  the  basic  law  on  weights  and  measures.  This 
law  from  a  consumer  point  of  view  has  a  two-fold  aspect :  One  to  prevent 
fraud  and  misrepresentation,  and  the  other  to  help  consumers  make  a  wise 
choice  at  the  market.  Does  the  law  in  either  aspect  need  to  be  amended  or 
expanded?  For  what  purpose  and  in  what  manner V  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  new  techniques  of  distribution,  the  problem  of 
appropriate'  measurement  of  quantity  and  weight,  and  of  making  that  measure- 
ment known  to  consumers  in  a  meaningful  way,  must  be  a  continuous  one. 

There  seem  to  be  four  main  divisions  in  the  basic  law  : 

(1)  relates  to  the  requirements  with  respect  to  weights  and  measures  devices 
and  the  manufacture  of  them.  Some  years  ago,  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  when 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  used  periodically  to  arrange  for  a  very  dramatic 
dumping  at  sea  of  confiscated  scales,  to  attract  public  attention  to  this  aspect 
of  the  weights  and  measures  program.  Consumers  can  do  nothing  directly 
to  check  the  device,  but  they  can  help  ensure  that  sealers  have  necessary  legal 
authority  and  administrative  support ;  they  can  give  you  moral  support  in  your 
work.  I  hope  you  will  encourage  manufacturers  of  weighing  and  measuring 
devices,  to  construct  them  so  their  findings  will  be  revealed  clearly  to  buyers 
as  well  as  sellers. 

(2)  relates  to  the  requirements  for  disclosure  of  weight  and  measure,  par- 
ticularly on  cans  and  sealed  cartons,  a  prominent  feature  of  our  "package" 
economy.  Is  the  coverage  of  the  law  adequate?  These  requirements  should  be 
in  the  public  interest  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  realistic.  What  should 
be  done  about  shrinkage  in  prepackaged  meats?  We  require  that  scales  be 
placed  near  the  point  where  prepackaged  meats  are  sold  so  consumers  can  check 
the  declared  net  weight  before  making  a  purchase  ;  but  if  they  do  not  know 
the  weight  of  the  container  or  wrapper,  how  helpful  are  the  scales? 

(3)  relates  to  the  required  use  of  standardized  sizes  or  measures  or  practices. 
Milk  can  only  be  s  >ld  in  certain  standard-size  containers.  Should  this  principle 
be  reestablished  for  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  as  during  the  OPA  period,  so 
consumers  can  make  a  quicker  reckoning  of  quantity-price  advantage?  Small 
changes  in  weight  can  be  used  to  conceal  rising  prices. 

We  require  that  cooked  chicken  with  dressing  be  sold  by  weight:  but  this 
means  that  the  dressing  may  be  paid  for  at  the  same  price  as  the  bird,  par- 
ticularly since  the  comparative  price  for  uncooked  chicken  has  to  have  some 
indeterminate  amount  added  to  it  for  services — should  there  be  some  change 
in  the  requirement? 
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(4)  relates  to  pro  visions  of  the  law  designed  to  prevent  and  control  mislead- 
ing and  deceptive  practices  as  such — the  "thumb-on-the-scale"  technique,  or  j 
the  "scale-set-above-zero"  technique.  Since  such  a  high  proportion  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  goods  on  our  present-day  market  is  canned  or  packaged, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  problem  related  to  checking  quantity-control  prac- 
tices on  the  production  line  itself.  From  your  experience,  what  are  some  of  j 
the  practices  that  consumers  should  be  specially  alerted  against? 

B.  The  second  broad  question  in  the  weights  and  measures  area  of  consumer  I 
protection,  has  to  do  with  administration  of  the  law.  Dr.  Gordon  has  already 
pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  he  discovered  in  his  survey  of  the  structure 
and  practice  of  administration.  These  difficulties  should  be  further  explained 
and  discussed  so  they  can  be  overcome,  if  consumers  are  to  realize  the  greatest 
value  for  your  services. 

You  have  been  working,  I  am  told,  towards  more  uniform  regulations  and 
standards  of  practice  throughout  the  country.    From  a  consumer  point  of  view, 
uniformity  is  desirable  if  it  is  at  a  high  level ;  but  uniformity  at  a  minimum  , 
level,  which  might  tend  to  become  the  maximum,  has  obvious  disadvantages 
for  consumers  that  might  outweigh  the  advantages. 

Commissioner  Daniel  J.  Carey  pointed  out  at  your  last  Conference  that  we 
have  problems  of  administration  in  New  York,  and,  no  doubt,  they  exist  else- 
where, that  arise  out  of  conflicting  State-local  jurisdiction.  These  problems 
call  for  a  constructive  solution  which  is  delayed  by  lack  of  consumer  awareness,  i 

C.  This  leads  on  to  a  final  question.  How  can  consumers  more  effectively 
cooperate  with  you?  To  the  extent  that  they  become  better  informed  and  more 
responsible  in  their  behavior  at  the  market,  they  will  influence  the  less  scrupu- 
lous merchants  to  be  more  cautious  with  respect  to  their  practices.  But  to  take 
advantage  of  the  protection  provided  by  law,  and  by  your  administration  of  it, 
consumers  must  know  more  both  about  the  law  and  of  the  work  that  you  are 
doing.  I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  willingness  with  which  our  officials, 
both  State  and  local,  have  responded  to  my  request  that  they  address  consumer-  j 
oriented  groups,  or  participate  in  radio-television  programs  ;  I  know  this  is  an 
additional  burden  on  their  over-crowded  time.  They  have  urged  consumers  to  | 
report  any  violations  they  find  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

I  hope  your  Committee  on  Education  will  prepare  informational 
materials  suitable  for  mass  distribution.  One  of  the  major  problems  ; 
we  have  in  consumer  education  is  to  communicate  with  the  consumer 
public  in  terms  they  understand  and  will  respond  to.  Without  effec-  i 
five  communication,  we  will  not  get  active  cooperation  from  con- 
sumers in  supporting  your  efforts  on  their  behalf  and  in  working  i 
with  businessmen  to  establish  conditions  at  the  market  that  will  lead 
to  mutual  confidence  and  respect  in  economic  dealings.  Such  confid- 
ence and  respect  are  necessary  foundation  stones  to  a  democratic 
society. 

Dr.  Gordox  :  One  of  the  success  stories  in  the  past  generation  has  I 
been  the  birth  and  the  growth  to  maturity  of  consumers'  unions.  That 
is  almost  the  product  of  the  creative  imagination  of  our  next  speaker. 
Chester  Wame  is  a  Professor  of  Economics,  and  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consumers  Union  since  its  founding  in  1936.  He  has 
given  the  imaginative  leadership  and  courage  to  the  Union.  He  has  | 
learned  a  great  deal.  He  is  a  very  knowledgeable  man  in  the  areas  of 
consumer  information.  For  many  years  Consumers  Union  concen- 
trated, and  I  imagine  it  still  does,  on  quality.  How  can  you  and  all 
consumers  relate  quality  to  price  ? 

I  remember  very  well  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Warne  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  December  three  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  I  was  just  ! 
beginning  to  relate  weights  and  measures  to  the  three  aspects  of  ! 
every  exchange  transaction — quantity,  quality,  and  price.  So  I  pro- 
posed the  idea  that,  if  Consumers  Union  would  provide  the  support, 
perhaps  I  might  make  a  study  of  the  quantity  aspect  of  the  exchange 
transactions.  Formal  request  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Consumers  Union  and  a  grant  was  made,  and  that  is  how  my 
study  was  commenced. 
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This  afternoon  we  are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  next  speaker  Dr. 
Warnej  President  of  the  Consumers  Union. 

PACKAGING  AS  A  TECHNIQUE  OF  DECEIT 

By  C.  E.  Warne,  President,  Consumers  Union,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

There  is  no  area  of  buyer  information  that  so  dramatically  illus- 
trates the  advantages  held  by  the  business  buyer  over  the  ultimate 
consumer  than  the  area  in  which  you  gentlemen  operate.  Take  almost 
any  issue  of  the  magazine  Purchasing^  a  trade  journal  for  purchasing 
agents  for  business  firms,  and  you  will  find  accounts  of  a  number  of 
standards  programs — programs  to  standardize  the  sizes  and  weights 
of  the  materials  used  in  preparing  the  final  product  that  we  consumers 
buy.  Of  course,  business  buyers  frequently  go  much  further  in  many 
of  their  standardization  and  specifications  programs.  But  let  us  stick 
to  just  this  basic  simple  problem — standards  of  size  and  weight. 

There  is,  as  you  here  well  know,  no  more  fundamental  requirement 
in  trade  than  standards  of  weight  and  measure  equally  understand- 
able to  buyer  and  seller.  These  are  even  more  important  in  trade 
than  in  monetary  units.  When  money  standards  fail,  barter  is  always 
possible;  but  even  for  intelligent  barter,  the  standards  you  here  are 
empowered  to  enforce  in  our  communities  are  essential.  This  is  why 
around  the  story  of  weights  and  measures  there  glows  a  patina  of 
beneficient  history  as  opposed  to  the  catastrophic  glare  of  military 
triumphs.  Trade  is  peaceful  and  fair  and  miderstandable ;  trade 
transactions  benefit  all  parties.  These  workaday  standards  are  usually 
reported,  and  correctly  so,  as  one  of  man's  first  attempts  to  introduce 
a  rational  basis  for  fair  dealing  in  trade.  They  appear  to  mark  not 
only  the  beginnings  of  a  more  satisfactory  commerce,  but  also  the 
extension  of  ethics  deeper  into  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  These 
standards  are  the  buyer's  first  defense  against  fraud.  Behind  their 
establishment  there  is  a  long  inch-by-inch  journey  over  the  years 
which  is  an  important  part  of  our  many  attempts  to  rise  into  a  more 
controllable  environment.  Here  we  deal  with  an  alphabet  in  social 
survival.  These,  your  weights  and  measures,  are  the  hand  and  finger 
contacts  through  which  we  try  to  build  and  preserve  a  cohesive 
society. 

If  it  seems  to  you  that  I  am  over-romantic  about  so  simple  a  thing 
as  a  standard  weight,  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely 
these  things  we  experience  day  by  day  in  our  least  pretentious  activi- 
ties that  are  frequently  those  very  happenings  which,  a  thousand 
years  from  now,  historians  will  view  as  more  significant  than  the 
slogans  and  fears  that  now  agitate  us.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  I 
say  that  business  buyers  apply  and  use  these  measurements  increas- 
ingly but  deny  their  use  to  the  ultimate  buyer,  one  of  the  tilings  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  general  public  is  being  robbed  of  its  heritage.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  how  long  a  heritage  it  is.  You  here  know  about 
King  Dungi's  standards  of  weights  and  measures  for  Babylonia  back 
in  2350  B.C.;  but  I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  the  public  does  not  know. 
I  am  afraid  that  Ave  have  all  been  not  too  romantic  but  too  prosaic  in 
our  approach  to  the  problems  today's  market  poses  in  this  area. 

Who,  on  going  into  a  supermarket,  ponders  long  over  the  fact  that 
goods  are  now  packaged  to  confuse  and  mislead  ultimate  buyers? 
This  is  a  return  to  Caveat  Emptor,  to  be  sure,  and  we  all  admit  it, 
but  what  does  such  a  return  mean?  What  does  it  mean  to  a  society 


when  the  mechanisms  whereby  its  sustenance  is  provided  are  fouled 
with  sharp  practices? 

You  here  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  introduce  basic  fairness. 
You  have  chalked  up  some  notable  achievements.  Scales  are  more 
reliable  today.  Knowledge  of  basic  units  of  weight  and  measure  are 
more  widespread.  In  the  case  of  some  goods  like  bread,  milk,  and 
dairy  products,  sizes  are  fairly  well  standardized.  These  are  indeed 
victories.  But  they  are,  and  pardon  my  bluntness  here,  old  victories. 
Except  in  those  areas  where  standard  sizes  are  required  by  law  or 
prevalent  because  of  trade  practices,  market-place  developments  since 
World  War  II  have  robbed  us,  the  consumers,  of  the  fruits  of  your 
hard  won  victories. 

Honest  scales  stand  idle  while  supermarket  pushcarts  are  filled  with 
prepackaged  goods  and  other  goods  that  are  double  and  triple- 
packed  in  sizes  and  weights  designed  to  conceal  their  comparative 
value.  The  brand  explosion  of  these  past  fifteen  years  has  presented 
the  twentieth  century  consumer  with  a  market  place  where  rational 
trading  transactions  are  less  available  than  was  true  on  the  market 
where  the  medieval  peasant  traded. 

Shortly  before  coming  here  I  made  a  single  trip  to  a  supermarket 
where,  without  any  preconceived  plan  to  follow,  I  simply  wandered 
with  open  eyes  and  a  pad  and  pencil  for  less  than  an  hour.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  I  saw.  I  am  not  offering  them  to  you  as  anything 
startling.  Anyone  of  you  here  could  doubtless  furnish  me  with  data 
much  more  remarkable.  I  am  offering  these  examples  only  to  illustrate 
what  a  lay-man  in  your  field  can  see  with  but  a  little  guidance,  a 
clarification  of  a  point  of  view,  a  hint  as  to  the  broader  meaning  that 
may  lie  behind  the  chaos  of  packages  in  a  supermarket  today. 

The  first  shelves  I  came  upon  contained  cosmetics  and  drugs.  These 
racks  were  probably  placed  for  easy  access  because  the  profit  margin 
in  these  items  is  so  high,  comparatively,  with  many  food  items.  There 
I  picked  up  a  package  of  toothpaste — a  toothpaste  whose  advertising- 
appeal  was  designed  by  motivational  researchers  in  advertising.  Its 
sales  have  been  phenomenal,  according  to  trade  reports,  and  all  be- 
cause its  advertising  relieves  you  and  me  of  a  feeling  of  guilt.  Here 
in  the  supermarket  I  found  this  toothpaste  in  four  sizes  at  four 
prices.  The  prices  were :  83  cents,  69  cents,  53  cents,  and  31  cents.  The 
31-cent  size  was  nearly  all  gone.  It  appeared  that  it  was  the  biggest 
seller.  But  Avhich  of  the  sizes  was  truly  cheapest?  That,  of  course, 
depended  on  the  ratio  between  cost  and  quantity — so  I  looked  for  the 
net  weight,  which  as  I  know  is  required  by  law.  I  could  not  find  it. 
I  turned  the  gaudy  cardboard  carton  over  and  over,  looked  at  the 
squared  ends,  but  no  net  weight  was  there.  Glancing  over  my  shoulder 
to  see  if  a  manager  might  be  about,  or  any  observer  who  might  mis- 
understand my  actions,  I  pulled  open  the  top  flap  where  now  and 
then  I  have  found  the  net  weight.  But  no  weight  was  there.  Carefully 
I  took  the  tube,  the  big  one  (I  had  started  with  the  83-cent  size),  out 
of  the  box  and  there  found,  after  turning  it  over  several  times,  that 
it  contained  6%  ounces.  One  after  another,  I  opened  each  of  the 
other  three  sizes  to  learn  that  they  contained,  respectively,  5  ounces, 
31/4  ounces,  and  1%  ounces.  I  had  to  resort  to  my  pad  and  pencil, 
leaning  against  a  closed  counter  end,  to  learn  that  the  small  size,  the 
31-cent  size,  cost  10  percent  more  per  ounce  of  net  weight  than  the 
big  size.  That  is,  it  cost  that  if  my  hasty  arithmetic  was  correct. 
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At  the  same  shelves,  however,  was  another  product — a  hair  oil — 
where  the  larger  size  represented  a  savings  of  less  than  1  percent. 

!  Here,  too,  I  had  to  take  the  bottle,  a  thick  glass  deceptively  shaped, 
out  of  a  very  generous  cardboard  box  in  order  to  find  the  net  weight. 

From  there  I  wandered  past  instant  coffees  which  caught  my  eye 
because  there  were  so  many  brands  and  so  many  sizes.  Most  brands 
came,  however,  in  2-ounce  and  6-ounce  sizes,  with  here  and  there  a 
4-ounce  size.  The  6-ounce  size  was  proclaimed  on  its  labels  to  be  the 
giant  economy  size.  Right  among  these  6-ounce  economy  giants, 
however,  was  a  maverick.  One  national  brand's  largest  size,  which 
looked  the  same  size  as  the  rest,  contained  only  5  ounces.  Its  price 
seemed  such  a  bargain,  $1.09  as  opposed  to  the  $1.29  price  of  its 
competitors.  Again,  it  took  a  retreat  to  the  counter  top  with  pad  and 
pencil  to  learn  that  actually  this  brand  was  more  costly;  its  cost  per 
ounce  came  to  21.8  cents  as  opposed  to  its  competitors'  per  ounce  price 

I  of  21.5  cents.  Not  a  vast  difference  on  an  individual  purchase,  but 
multiplied  by  the  billions  of  transactions  on  the  market  place,  a 
sizable  toll.  Furthermore,  if  I  were  any  of  the  competitors  of  that 

I  particular  brand,  I  would  feel  that  the  pricing  and  packaging  of 
that  instant  coffee  was  as  much  unfair  trade  practice  as  any  exag- 
gerated advertising  claim. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what  has  happened  to  packaging  in  this 
day  of  self-service  out  of  giant  supermarkets.  Packaging  has  left  its 
mundane  role  as  protective  and  convenient  wrapping  for  merchan- 

I  dise  to  join  the  primrose  path  of  promotion.  Packaging  is  widely 
hailed  as  point-of-sale  advertising.  In  addition  to  a  package  designer, 

I  packages  are  now  the  result  of  the  pooled  efforts  of  a  number  of 
disciplines :  sales  manager,  psychiatrist,  motivational  researcher,  color 
hypnotist  and  what  have  you.  In  this  burst  of  the  package  out  of  the 

!  field  of  utility  into  the  field  of  promotion  all  the  trickeries  we  have 
so  long  associated  with  the  promoter  have  come  to  roost  on  our 
product  shelves. 

I  took  a  quick  look  at  pimento  filled  olives,  for  example.  I  could 
I  not  stand  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  make  detailed  calculations. 
By  the  time  I  had  copied  down  only  price  and  net  weight  I  was  too 
disheartened  to  do  more.  Here  is  what  my  notes  read :  a  2-ouiuce  size 
priced  at  15  cents;  3-ounce,  33  cents;  ^/^-cauice,  39  cents;  434-ounce, 
33  cents;  6-ounce,  59  cents;  T^-ounce,  59  cents;  10-ounce,  59  cents; 
13%-ounce,  49  cents;  1  pound  6  ounces,  $1.69.  These  were  only  the 
glass  jars  I  looked  at.  There  were  cans  galore  there,  too.  It  would 
have  made  more  sense  to  have  checked  the  whole  green  olives  which 
come  in  both  packages  but  I  was  fed  up  on  olives  by  this  time. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  works  with  one  of  the  largest  grocery  chain 
stores  in  the  country  said  to  me  recently :  "You  and  your  consumers. 
Look  what  is  happening.  The  competition  has  come  out  with  a  6- 
ounce  package  of  baloney..  Its  real  price  per  ounce  or  per  slice  is 
higher  than  that  on  our  eight-ounce  package.  But  the  suckers  go  for 
it.  So  now  we  are  probably  going  to  have  to  join  'em  since  we  can't 
lick  'em.  It  is  going  to  cost  us  all  more." 

There  is  not  much  sense  in  my  giving  further  examples  of  mis- 
leading packaging,  which  I  saw  in  tea,  powdered  milk,  liquid  deter- 
gents, giant  economy  size  all  purpose  detergents  and  so  on.   The  story 
I     is  the  same.  You  know  it  better  than  I  do.  What  I  would  like  to 
;     suggest,  however,  is  that  perhaps  the  time  is  riper  than  we  think  for  a 
change. 
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There  has  been  a  growing  agitation  in  Congress  over  the  marketing 
spread,  the  cost  of  getting  food  to  the  consumer  after  the  farmer  has 
been  paid.  That  spread  has  increased  enormously  since  the  war, 
World  War  II.  Food  processors  and  retailers  are,  themselves,  worried 
over  their  rising  costs.  They  explain  it  all  to  the  public  as  the  result 
of  taxes  and  labor  costs  and  the  added  value  they  put  into  ready-to- 
cook  foods,  the  so-called  "maid  service."  Actually  the  maid  service  is 
seldom  an  added  cost.  But  the  packaging  madness  is.  It  adds  cost 
all  down  the  line.  The  manufacturer  who  puts  out  his  product  in 
needlessly  multiple  sizes  increases  his  labor  and  overhead  costs  as 
well  as  inventory  costs  of  packing  materials.  The  wholesaler  and 
distributor  costs  are  increased  by  heavier,  slower  moving  inventories. 
And  the  retail  grocer's  costs  are  pyramided  by  this  meaningless  prod- 
uct differentiation.  And  finally,  of  course,  we  consumers  are  befuddled 
and  robbed  of  our  ability  to  buy  the  best  possible  living  our  incomes 
might  afford. 

This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  economy  as  a  whole— this  loss  of  rational 
buying  on  the  part  of  consumers.  The  farmers  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers lose  directly ;  but  so,  in  the  long  run,  do  the  very  perpetrators 
of  these  practices.  When  promotional  competition  takes  over  from 
price  competition,  when  sellers  deal  in  bad  faith  with  buyers,  a  kind 
of  commercial  corruption  spreads  like  a  cancer.  The  quality  of  goods 
declines.  Honesty  is  penalized  and  chicanery  rewarded. 

But,  as  we  have  all  said  so  often,  we  are  all  consumers.  We  all  eat, 
wear,  drive,  and  use  these  goods.  The  environment  in  which  we  buy 
has  deep  significance  in  our  whole  social  outlook.  That  is  why  I  wax 
romantic  about  the  loss  of  our  heritage  in  the  uses  of  your  weights 
and  measures  on  today's  market. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  today.  I  know  you  have  heard  and  said 
to  yourselves  often  that  public  understanding  and  public  support  are 
essential  to  the  best  success  of  your  job.  The  promotion  of  public 
understanding  of  such  problems,  as  the  ones  you  tackle,  is  a  matter 
of  first  order  of  importance  to  us  at  Consumers  Union.  You  here 
know  all  too  well  how  difficult  it  has  seemed  in  the  past  to  achieve 
public  "awareness.  The  remarkable  growth  of  Consumers  Union  these 
past  fifteen  years,  however,  should  give  you  some  encouragement. 
Here  is  a  medium  dedicated  to  the  problems  with  which  you  are 
working  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public  welfare. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  you  and  for  us  at  Consumers 
Union  there  may  be  one  tiny  thread  of  silver  in  the  dark  cloud  of  this 
recession.  During  the  heyday  of  the  boom,  during  the  height  of 
promotional  circusing,  it  was  hard  to  call  attention  to  totals  that 
could  be  lost  by  the  pennies  that  slipped  away  every  day.  Now  those 
pennies  are  becoming  more  important.  For  some  families  they  are 
vital.  And  for  the  whole  economy,  waste  is  less  easy  to  overlook.  So, 
as  I  said  before,  perhaps  this  is  the  time  when,  once  again,  there  will 
be  a  chance  to  shift  the  trend  back  toward  more  sanity  and  more  fair- 
ness. Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  attempt  to  make  the  consuming 
public  more  aAvare  of  how  much  it  has  at  stake  in  legislation  setting 
up  standard  sizes  for  a  broad  range  of  consumers'  goods.  Certainly 
we  at  Consumers  Union  are  much  interested  in  further  pursuing  this 
idea  which,  I  know,  has  been  many  times  discussed  by  you  here. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  TWO  FOREGOING  PAPERS 

Mr.  Turrell:  Dr. -Warne,  did  you  check  on  the  weights  of  those 
small  packages? 

Dr.  Warne:  Whenever  we  do  testing  of  products,  we  are  very 
meticulous  about  that.  We  have  100  shoppers  across  the  country  who 
buy  the  samples  and  relay  them  to  our  central  office  in  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York.  We  are  very  careful  to  determine  whether  the  actual 
weight  conforms  to  the  labeled  weight.  But  in  the  case  of  this  little 
survey  in  the  supermarket  that  I  discussed  in  my  speech,  I  was  just 
posing  as  an  ordinary  shopper  to  examine  the  sort  of  problem  that  a 
person  faces  in  a  supermarket  and  did  not  check  up  on  the  weights. 

Mr.  Turrell:  We  have  done  some  checking  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
my  comment  is  that  those  smaller  packages  are  more  apt  to  be  light 
than  are  the  larger  packages.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  know : 
What  would  you  suggest  as  to  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
nonstandard  sizes  of  packages? 

Dr.  Warne:  I  wTould  start  with  the  attitude  that  the  markings 
ought  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  packages.  As  a  second  stage,  I  would 
hope  that  standards  would  be  developed  through  common  trade  fields, 
say,  the  soft  drink  field,  or  through  legislation,  if  necessary,  such  that 
there  would  be  certain  recognized  sizes.  From  this  point,  I  think 
Dr.  Campbell  should  comment  because  she  has  given  much  more 
attention  to  this  aspect. 

Dr.  Campbell:  We  have  made  suggestions  for  standardizing,  but 
have  not  had  enough  support  to  move  the  suggestion  into  the  form 
of  legislation.  If  }^ou  gentlemen,  with  actual  experience  in  the  field, 
feel  that  you  could  support  standardization  of  sizes  for  packages  or 
cans,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  consumers.  As  you  know,  such 
standardization  was  accomplished  under  wartime  conditions  and 
even  immediately  after  the  war,  but  there  wTas  no  active  organized 
support  to  maintain  standardized  sizes. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Fuller:  I  am  most  happy  to  know  of  the  interest  and 
support  of  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Warne.  Many  of  us  will  remember 
the  interest  that  was  taken  some  15  or  20  years  ago  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  proposition  that  there 
were  too  many  sizes  of  packaged  goods  for  the  very  reasons  that  Dr. 
Warne  has  brought  out.  We  were  successful  in  having  a  bill  drawn 
up  and  introduced  in  the  Congress,  but  there  was  so  much  opposition 
that  we  were  not  able  to  get  it  passed.  Now,  I  hope,  with  the  support 
of  organizations  such  as  yours,  that  we  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  with 
something  of  that  kind  again. 

Mr.  Levy  :  Let  us  admit  that  under  our  present  system  the  com- 
petition is  such  that,  among  food  packagers  and  food  manufacturers, 
hard  selling,  or  advertising,  or  promotion  may  be  felt  essential. 
Would  these  people  not  be  left  enough  opportunity  for  exercising 
ingenuity  in  their  promotional  programs  if  they  were  required  to  do 
away  with  odd  sizes  of  packages?  Should  we  make  a  move  that  odd 
sizes  be  eliminated  as  a  method  of  competition? 

Dr.  Warne:  I  think  you  have  an  excellent  idea.  In  fact,  I  feel 
optimistic  that  some  of  this  competitive  race  of  stepping  down  the 
sizes  may  have  within  it  a  self-curing  force,  in  that  certain  companies 
might  conceivably  take  a  firm  stand  and  suggest  that  they  have  in 
their  package  a  full  pound,  for  example,  and  emphasize  the  even 
sizes — 1  pound,  2  pounds,  and  so  on. 
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I  have  displayed  before  some  50  students  two  different  packages  of 
salt.  One  package  contained  a  pound,  10  ounces,  and  the  other  a  full  2 
pounds.  I  asked  the  students  to  judge,  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet, 
which  was  the  larger  in  terms  of  content.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
chose  the  1-pound  10-ounce  container.  This  had  been  scientifically 
designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  looked  to  be  much  larger  than  the  2- 
pound  container,  and  I  suppose  it  was  sold  in  the  expectation  that 
the  buyer  would  not  read  the  label.  There  is  that  factor  of  deception. 
Keep  hammering  away  at  the  consumer  to  read  the  label.  Work  also 
with  the  manufacturer  and  encourage  him  to  state  accurately  the 
contents  of  his  packages,  the  qualities,  and  the  quantities,  and  he  may 
receive  greater  support  and  allegiance  from  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  believe  that  this  matter  of  limiting  the  sizes  of 
packages  is  fully  in  the  public  interest.  I  would  be  inclined  to  go 
along  with  Dr.  Warne's  comment  that  we  can  be  hopeful  that  the 
general  weight  of  the  cost  of  packaging  will  help  to  eliminate  the 
multiplicity  of  sizes.  If  our  past  experience  is  of  any  consequence,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  considerable  task  to  get  a  standard  commodity 
setup  in  this  country.  There  is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
sizes  should  be  limited  by  law.  Attempts  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  generally  successful. 

Dr.  Warne:  I  do  not  think  any  State  legislature  is  apt  to  pass  a 
binding  law  that  specifies  acceptable  sizes  for  all  commodities  on  sale 
in  that  State.  I  think  we  will  have  to  work  our  way  into  particular 
areas.  We  have  tackled  the  slack-filled  package  problem  to  some 
extent,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  more  research  into  this 
standardized  package  area  to  get  at  the  facts  about  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  the  nature  of  the  abuses,  and  the  illegal  techniques.  Thus 
far,  in  our  Consumers  Union  work  we  have  been  so  terrifically  busy 
keeping  up  with  the  expansion  of  consumer  products  and  with  the 
problems  of  comparative  quality  among  products  that  this  issue, 
while  important,  is  something  we  have  touched  on  only  lightly. 

Dr.  Campbell:  Let  me  go  back  to  some  of  our  own  legislative 
experience.  I  was  explaining  that  we  have  not  done  much  in  New 
York  State  yet  and  that,  as  Consumer  Counsel,  I  have  not  done  much 
because  there  have  been  other  areas  of  abuse  that  we  felt  had  to  be 
tackled  first.  I  think  we  can  properly  be  optimistic  about  certain 
areas  in  which  we  have  concentrated  our  work.  Whether  there  is  a 
really  co-ordinated  effort  in  the  field  of  standardized  sizes  is  a  ques- 
tion. This  issue  would  have  to  get  a  considerable  body  of  people, 
experts  and  others,  to  feel  that  there  are  sufficient  abuses  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  within  this  Conference  or  outside  of  it,  you 
have  unified  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  additional  laws.  But  even  if 
you  get  legislation,  there  is  the  very  real  problem  of  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  my  feeling  is  that  perhaps  there  is  more  law 
in  this  field  than  is  effectively  applied.  If  you  want  more  public 
support,  you  could  get  much  further  with  existing  law.  Of  this  I 
am  not  positive,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that,  even  with  no  public 
support,  more  effective  administration  of  existing  law  might  help 
to  control  some  of  these  practices. 

I  might  add  that  we  could  never  have  moved  forward  in  our  con- 
sumer legislation  in  New  York  State  without  the  active  support  of  a 
Consumer  Advisory  Committee.  We  have  representatives  on  this 
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committee  from  the  AFL-CIO  and  other  organizations  representing 
consumers.  The  committee  totals  about  40  people,  representing  such 
organizations  and  also  including  some  consumer  experts.  I  think  it 
is  of  basic  importance,  in  order  to  move  a  program  forward,  to  rally 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  consumers  arounds  the  experts;  you  need 
expert  guidance. 

Mr.  Kerlin:  I  do  not  know  whether  you  realize  the  tremendous 
opposition  that  we,  as  weights  and  measures  officials,  encounter  when 
we  attempt  to  sponsor  consumer-protective  legislation.  There  is 
opposition  from  not  only  industry,  but  from  legislators  themselves, 
when  a  law  enforcement  official  or  a  law  enforcement  group  sponsors 
legislation  that  actually  should  have  been  sponsored  by  consumer's 
groups.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  would  support  any  consumer  legisla- 
tion to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  Several  thoughts  occur  to  me.  First,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  these  package  sizes  and  the  present  trend  toward 
smaller  quantities.  It  is  not  the  stockholder  of  the  company;  it  is 
not  the  engineer.  It  is  the  advertising  department  that  bears  the 
greatest  influence.  We  find  this  in  all  fields.  Presently  one  man  is 
advertising  more  gas  per  gallon.  How  are  you  going  to  get  more 
gas  per  gallon? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  get  beyond  the  advertising  agent, 
possibly  into  the  engineering  or  management  parts  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  next  point  I  should  like  to  raise  is,  what  do  you  consider  plain 
and  conspicuous  marking?  You,  Dr.  Warne,  had  to  open  a  package 
to  find  the  quantity  statement.  We  find  declarations  on  certain 
packages  in  print  so  fine  that  we  have  to  get  a  magnifying  glass  to 
read  them.  I  think  we  need  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  words  "plain 
and  conspicuous"  spelled  out  so  that  customers  going  down  a  package 
display  line  can  see  how  much  they  are  getting  for  their  money, 
whether  is  is  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half. 

Do  you  have  a  consumer  organization  in  every  State  or  some  agent 
we  could  contact  or  work  with?  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  work  with 
such  an  agent  in  my  State,  because  we  need  the  consumers  to  back 
us  up. 

Mr.  Greene  :  Whom  can  we  contact  in  our  State  when  we  feel  the 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  and  accordingly  have 
drafted  a  bill  ?  Can  Ave  go  to  the  Consumers  Union  or  any  organiza- 
tion of  that  type  and  submit  the  bill  to  them  ?  If  such  organizations 
approve  the  bill,  how  can  we  get  their  support  at  a  hearing  before 
a  legislative  committee? 

Dr.  Warne:  Let  me  explain  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot 
do.  First,  we  are,  under  the  law,  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion. Hence  we,  as  an  organization,  cannot  serve  in  a  lobbying 
capacity.'  We  can  give  advice,  let  us  say,  but  we  are  not  set  up  to 
render  direct  assistance  in  amending  legislation,  even  though,  like 
any  American  citizen,  we  do  have  the  right  to  express  a  viewpoint, 
and  we  do  express  a  strong  viewpoint  toward  fair  trade  laws — 
toward  a  lot  of  these  laws  in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
person  in  our  organization  who,  being  our  educational  director,  has 
responsibilities  in  this  area  is  Mr.  George  Goss.  He  has  been  of 
considerable  assistance  in  this  field.   We  do  have  representatives  in 
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quite  a  number  of  the  States,  and,  if  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  I 
weights  and  measures  people,  they  will  be  happy  to  be  contacted. 
Just  write  Mr.  Goss  in  care  of  Consumers  Union,  Mount  Vernon, 
Xew  York,  and  he  will  put  you  in  touch  with  our  representative  in 
your  area. 

I  fear  that  I  may  be  tempted  to  overstate  what  we  can  do  in  the  I 
sense  that  I  wish  we  could  be  of  real  assistance  in  all  of  the  States. 
I  think  that,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  any  one  of  you  would  find 
more  active  assistance  right  in  your  own  jurisdiction  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Drug  people, 
such  as  exists  in  many  of  the  States,  and  with  some  representatives 
of  the  labor  organizations.  I  am  sure  that  consumer  committees, 
such  as  the  one  in  Xew  York,  would  have  a  very  vital  concern  in 
this  field. 

Dr.  Campbell:  In  my  position  I  am  responsible  to  the  governor  ! 
and  must  see  that  he  receives  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
consumer's  point  of  view.  I  can  spearhead  legislation  in  the  consumer 
interest.  We  have  developed  a  consumer  program,  the  success  of 
which  is  principally  attributable  to  our  Consumer  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  tried  to  organize  all  of  the  consumer  interests  in  the  State 
so  that,  when  Ave  propose  legislation  or  oppose  legislation,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  our  viewpoint  has  a  considerable  body  of  support  behind 
it.  Even  then,  we  must  fight  our  bills  through  the  legislature,  and 
this  requires  organized  support  against  the  activities  of  very  strong 
pressure  groups.  It  is  no  use  pretending  that  these  do  not  exist. 
They  do  exist,  and  the  only  way  we  can  move  legislation  forward — 
legislation  that  you  believe  to  be  in  the  public  interest — is  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  support  from  responsible  elements  in  business  and 
from  other  groups  that  are  concerned,  to  reestablish  ethics  in  the 
market. 

With  the  consumer  groups  behind  you  and  also  with  the  support 
of  legislators  who  realize  the  public  response  to  these  kinds  of  issues, 
you  have  very  real  voting  appeal.  If  you  can  convince  the  legislators 
that  there  are  votes  involved  and  election  support  for  these  issues, 
you  can  move  them  forward  very  much  faster  than  you  could  other- 
wise, but  it  is  not  an  easy  process.  It  is  part  of  the  entire  drive  of 
democratic  action. 

Mr.  Splnks:  Last  year,  as  President  of  the  National  Scale  Men's 
Association,  I  traveled  all  over  this  country  trying  to  promote  the 
idea  of  weights  and  measures  people  and  representatives  of  industry, 
such  as  sales  engineers,  servicemen,  and  sales  people,  getting  together, 
because  we  need  a  larger  group  to  advance  our  program.  If  this 
could  be  done,  we  would  not  leave  it  up  to  the  weights  and  measures 
man  alone  to  promote  consumer  legislation,  but  the  industry  men, 
the  oil  men,  the  scale  men,  all  will  be  in  a  position  to  join  with  him 
in  the  promotion  of  legislation  for  good  government.  We  can  organ- 
ize the  consumers  too,  but  the  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  organize 
weights  and  measures  and  industry  people. 

Mr.  Leithauser:  Some  years  back  in  the  National  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work  toward 
the  standardization  of  packages  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Congress.  The  bill  failed  because  industry  claimed  it  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  change  over  machinery,  change  over  packages, 


change  the  shelves,  and  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
will  get  anywhere  by  trying  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress  now  that 
we  have  the  same  pressure  group  to  defeat  as  existed  before. 

I  think  we  might  approach  the  standardization  of  packages  from 
another  angle.  If  we  were  to  get  consumer  groups  to  refuse  to 
accept  these  nonstanadard  packages,  we  might  get  somewhere.  A 
manufacturer  is  not  going  to  put  out  a  package  that  does  not  have 
consumer  acceptance.  So  I  think  it  is  something  for  the  consumers 
to  consider.  If  they  want  standardization  of  packages,  this  is  one 
method  to  get  them.  Our  Maryland  Weights  and  Measures  Associ- 
ation does  invite  the  consumer  groups  and  the  farm  organizations 
to  its  annual  meetings  and  solicits  their  cooperation.  I  think  some 
of  the  other  State  organizations  should  invite  these  people  to  their 
meetings  and  get  their  support  also. 

Mr.  Randall:  We  have  been  discussing  the  multiplicity  of  pack- 
age sizes.  I  gather  from  your  talk,  Dr.  Warne,  that  it  seems  that 
the  present  tendency  is  to  package  for  promotional  purposes  rather 
than  for  utility.  I  think  that  is  very  appropriate  terminology,  but 
oftentimes  weights  and  measures  officials  have  a  difficult  time  determ- 
ining which  is  which — which  is  for  utility  and  which  is  for  promo- 
tion. That  is  an  area  where  the  consumer  should  step  in  and  help 
us.  It  is  most  important  that  every  consumer  group  that  we  can 
get  in  touch  with  send  a  representative  to  this  Conference  every 
year  so  that  we  may  have  their  advice  and  counsel  on  these  matters, 
and  then  we  can  plan  wise  legislation  that  such  groups  will  support, 

Mr.  Kerlin  :  Dr.  Warne,  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of 
legislation.  I  can  foresee  a  potential  in  your  organization  that  I 
certainly  hope  you  realize.  You  have  said  that  you  are  prohibited 
from  lobbying,  and  I  assume  that  is  because  of  financial  consider- 
ations, among  other  things.  But  many  of  the  readers  of  your  peri- 
odicals are  women,  and  many  of  them  belong  to  women's  groups. 
Through  your  publications,  could  you  not  bring  to  these  women  an 
understanding  that  they  can  help  with  consumer  problems?  If 
they  would  contact  their  local  weights  and  measures  officials  and 
cooperate  with  them,  the  members  of  your  organization  Avould  be  of 
great  help  to  us  when  we  appear  before  legislative  bodies. 

Recently,  in  California,  a  bill  was  introduced  that,  if  enacted, 
would  have  been  devastating  as  far  as  our  weights  and  measures 
activity  is  concerned  and  that  was  actually  against  the  consumer 
interests.  I  got  in  touch  with  three  ladies  who  were  officers  of  the 
Affiliated  Women's  Clubs.  They  went  to  Sacramento  with  me,  and, 
after  they  spoke  at  the  hearing  on  that  bill,  its  author  asked  that 
the  bill  be  withdrawn.  Legislators  listen  to  women.  Your  magazine. 
Dr.  Warne,  can  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  us  in  our  efforts  directed 
to  the  consumer's  protection. 
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THIRD  SESSION— MORNING  OF  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1958 


(S.  H.  Christie,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman,  Presiding) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS,  PRE- 
SENTED BY  F.  M.  GREENE,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  DISCUSSION  THEREON 

The  Conference  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations,  having  pre- 
viously submitted  a  tentative  report  and  having  held  open  hearings 
on  items  included  therein,  now  submits  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  this  National  Conference,  its  final  report. 

1.  Peat  Moss — Method  of  Sale. 

This  item  has  been  under  study  and  consideration  by  the  Conference  for  at 
least  6  years,  and  several  recommendations  have  been  adopted  as  to  its  method  of 
sale.  During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  received  a  recommendation  from 
a  State  official  that  the  Conference  consider  a  requirement  that  peat  moss  be  sold 
by  net  weight  only.  Once  again  the  Committee  has  studied  this  matter,  and  it 
finds  that  there  apparently  is  no  panacea.  Different  types  of  products  are  sold 
as  lipeat  moss,"  and  many  different  packaging  techniques  are  in  use.  It  now 
is  recommended  that  the  Conference  rescind  all  previous  actions  covering  the 
method  of  sale  of  peat  moss  and  adopt  the  following : 

Peat  moss  shall  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  by  volumetric  measurement,  in 

which  case  the  volume  shall  be  stated  in  cubic  yards,  cubic  feet,  or  cubic 

inches,  or  by  net  weight,  in  which  case  the  quantity  shall  be  stated  in 

avoirdupois  pounds  and  ounces. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Meek  :  I  am  the  weights  and  measures  official  who  asked 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  method  of  sale  of  peat  moss.  I  do 
appreciate  the  fact  the  Committee  has  considered  and  made  a  recom- 
mendation. However,  the  recommendation  does  not,  in  my  way  of 
thinking,  satisfactorily  answer  this  difficult  problem.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  sale  of  peat  moss  by  dry  measure  in  my  State — 
a  State  among  the  ones  that  have  abolished  the  use  of  "dry  measures" 
— has  been  interpreted  as  being  illegal. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  there  has  been  great  progress  made  in 
the  packaging  of  peat  moss  in  smaller  packages.  Many  of  the 
smaller  processors  have  come  to  a  declaration  of  net  weight.  Some 
peat  moss  in  large  bales  still  is  sold  by  cubic  feet,  I  do  not  believe 
such  volumetric  measure  tells  the  customer  anything  because  it  does 
not  state  the  compression  ratio.  And  even  if  it  did,  such  compression 
ratio  could  not  be  verified. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  Conference  to  refer  this  matter  back  to 
the  Committee  for  study  during  the  coming  year.  In  doing  so,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Federal  Government  now  insists  on 
the  purchase  of  peat  moss  on  the  avoirdupois  weight  basis  only.  I 
feel  that,  in  view  of  the  good  work  this  Conference  has  done  over 
the  years  in  trying  to  promote  the  sale  of  dry  commodities  by  weight, 
this  commodity  too  should  be  sold  by  weight. 

(After  considerable  additional  discussion,  Item  1  of  the  Committee  report  was 
defeated  by  a  standing  vote.  A  subsequent  motion  to  rerefer  this  matter  to  the 
Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

2.  Special  Units  for  Fluid  Dairy  Products. 

Increasing  pressure  is  being  applied  to  State  weights  and  measures  officials 
to  amend  regulations  or  sponsor  amendments  to  statutes  to  allow  the  sale  of 
fluid  dairy  products  in  a  size  intermediate  between  the  V2  pint  and  pint.  Such 
departure  from  the  traditional  binary  submultiples  of  the  gallon  sizes  for  milk 
containers  is  desired  by  certain  segments  of  the  industry  for  varying  reasons, 
including  automatic-dispenser  sales.  The  Committee  has  also  had  presented  to 
it  the  need  for  a  stipulation  of  units  for  packaged  fluid  dairy  products  of  1  fluid 
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ounce  and  less  to  be  used  in  restaurants,  airplanes,  and  the  like,  and  ultimately 
perhaps  to  be  sold  through  retail  channels.  The  Committee  has  consulted  with 
many  weights  and  measures  officials  and  with  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  dairy,  bottle,  and  packaging  industries  and  now  offers  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

Amend  Section  27  of  Form  2  of  the  Model  State  Law  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures to  include  units  of  V2  ounce,  %  ounce,  1  ounce,  and  12  ounces,  all  liquid 
measures,  and  thus  make  the  section  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  27.  Fluid  Milk,  Sweet  and  Sour  Cream,  and  Buttermilk.— That 
fluid  milk,  sweet  and  sour  cream,  and  buttermilk  in  package  form  shall  be 
packaged  only  in  units  of  V2  ounce,  %  ounce,  1  ounce,  1  gill,  V2  pint,  12 
ounces,  1  pint,  1  quart,  %  gallon,  1  gallon,  or  multiples  of  1  gallon,  liquid 
measure. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Conference  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances  for  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  the  Code  for  Milk  Bottles. 

Mr.  Leithauser  :  Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  the  discussion  for 
quite  some  time  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Warne  about  standardiza- 
tion of  packages.  I  think  the  Conference  then  should  make  up  its 
mind  whether  they  want  standardization  of  packages  or  not.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  standardization  of  packages,  I  see  no  need  for  a 
12-ounce  milk  bottle,  the  %-ounce,  the  %-ounce,  or  the  1-ounce.  If 
the  amendment  were  so  changed  as  to  exclude  retail  sales  and  allow 
only  wholesale  sales — that  is,  sales  to  restaurants  or  places  of  that 
kind — I  could  go  along  with  it;  but  to  break  down  our  standards, 
when  we  are  striving  for  standardization  of  packages,  especially  by 
permitting  a  12-ounce  bottle,  I  cannot  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  Greene  :  As  a  point  of  information,  the  Committee  did  con- 
sider standardization  of  packages.  That  is  why  we  specifically 
spelled  out  those  sizes.  As  far  as  the  wholesale  vendor  is  concerned, 
we  considered  that  also.  We  are  faced  in  some  areas  with  the  sale 
of  the  small  sizes  in  paper  packages  to  people  holding  parties.  The 
milkman  either  brings  them,  or  the  customer  goes  to  a  dairy  store 
and  buys  a  dozen  %-ounce  packages  of  cream,  or  2  dozen,  or  4  dozen, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  party ;  they  take  them  home,  put  them 
in  the  refrigerator,  and  dispense  them  as  used.  That  is  why  those 
small  packages  are  recommended. 

Mr.  Cottom:  I  am  opposed  to  such  sizes  as  %-ounce,  %-ounce, 
and  1-ounce  milk  bottles.  They  are  not  milk  bottles  as  such.  This 
is  food  in  packaged  form  and  can  be  controlled  under  our  usual 
procedure  for  food  in  package  form. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rogers  :  This  is  an  issue  that  came  into  the  industrial 
picture.  I  explained  the  reasons  at  the  Committee  hearing,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  attend  that  hearing,  I  think 
probably  I  might  take  the  time  of  the  Conference  to  cover  just  a  few 
points  here.  This  is  a  new  development.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect 
the  standardization  law  on  milk  bottles.  These  little  containers 
that  are  comprehended  in  this  industrial  picture  certainly  should 
never  be  considered  in  the  category  of  a  milk  bottle.  What  this  is 
really  is  an  item  developed  to  facilitate  the  serving  of  cream  for 
coffee  when  it  is  delivered  at  a  restaurant  or  hotel  or  elsewhere.  I 
cannot  visualize  it  will  ever  be  sold  at  retail  level  to  any  great  extent. 
It  is  really  sold  at  wholesale  level  and  is  put  up  by  dairies.  The 
dairies  sell  it  to  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  places  where  food 
and  drinks  are  vended. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  speak  to  you  today  as  a  consumer.  Our  company, 
as  such,  has  no  interest  in  this  whatsoever.    However,  your  Confer- 
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ence  is  trying  to  establish  standard  packages.    Yon  are  trying  to  | 
eliminate   deceptive   packages.    When   standards   for   milk  were 
brought  np  originally,  they  went  down  to  1  gill.    I  am  sure  at  that 
time  probably  nobody  was  selling  below  gills.    That  did  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  place  to  stop.    Now  yon  have  quarts ;  half  quarts,  which  j 
are  pints ;  half  pints ;  and  half  of  a  half  pint,  a  gill.    That  is  as  far  | 
as  it  goes  at  this  time.    Yet,  there  has  developed  a  need  for  smaller 
containers  for  use  in  restaurants,  air  lines,  and  so  forth.    Why  not 
go  on  down  and  permit  a  continued  binary  subdivision?    In  other 
words,  have  gills,  2-ounce,  1-ounce,  and  i^-ounce.    If  you  keep 
dividing  by  two  every  time,  you  do  not  get  into  an  intermediate  or  ; 
deceptive  package.    You  go  back  to  the  original  intent  apparently 
when  the  thing  was  first  worked  out  to  have  standard  packages  which 
were  not  deceptive. 

Mr.  Greene:    Just  as  another  point  of  information,  the  Com-  ! 
mittee  has  been  corresponding  all  this  year.    If  our  recommendation 
is  given  back  to  the  Committee  for  study,  unless  we  get  some  differ- 
ent ideas  or  more  support  from  the  people  who  are  opposing  us  when  j 
we  come  here,  we  will  arrive  next  year  with  the  same  recommenda-  j 
tion.    There  is  nothing  else  we  can  do.    We  take  the  consensus  of 
the  letters  we  get  in  and  of  the  people  who  attend  the  hearings.  The 
Committee  then  arrives  at  a  decision  based  on  what  we  have  heard, 
either  through  the  mail  or  in  person  at  the  hearing.    It  is  suggested 
that  people  who  oppose  this  could  have  been  helpful  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Satbolt  :    I  am-  on  the  industrial  side  of  this  picture.    In  | 
connection  with  the  12-ounce  glass  bottle  size,  our  request  for  this  was 
inspired  not  by  any  negative  attitude  toward  competition,  but  by  ! 
recognition  of  a  competition  which  exists  and  which  is  real.  There 
has  grown  in  the  last  few  years  a  rather  sizable  production  of  vend- 
ing machines  through  which,  among  other  products,  milk  is  sold.  I 
Either  at  the  instigation  of  the  milk  vending  machine  manufacturers  j 
or  that  of  the  dairy  industry,  there  has  developed,  as  an  intermediate  ! 
size,  the  1,3 -quart  paper  container;  being  a  paper  container,  it  fre-  j 
quently  is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  standard-size  milk  j 
bottle  law.    Thus  the  paper  container  manufacturers  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  business  of  the  milk  vending  machine,  whereas  the  glass 
bottle  industry  is  prohibited  because  of  the  wording  of  the  weights 
and  measures  law. 

I  understand  that  the  Vending  Machine  Association  has  made  a 
very  thorough  survey  and  concluded  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  buying  milk  through  these  vending  machines  want  a  volume 
of  milk  that  is  greater  than  y2  pint  but  less  than  1  pint.  The  com-  j 
inittee  proposal  suggesting  a  12-ounce  package  in  glass  would  make 
possible  a  partial  recovery  from  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
the  glass  industry  is  placed. 

As  it  stands  today  and  as  it  will  stand  until  the  various  States  per- 
mit an  intermediate  size  of  glass  bottle,  the  glass  industry  will  suffer  a 
penalty.    I  am  sure  that  no  weights  and  measures  man  in  my  wide  j 
acquaintance  would  ever  wish  to  penalize  any  particular  industry. 

We  have  110  quarrel  with  the  container  which  is  being  marketed  j 
by  the  paper  container  industry  through  these  vending  machines. 
Our  only  desire  is  that,  with  your  permission  and  your  vote  and  the  ! 
subsequent  vote  of  the  State  Legislatures  or  the"  regulatory  bodies, 
we  have  ?  size  of  glass  bottle  which  would  place  us  in  a  competitive 
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position.  No  one  has  been  more  enthusiastic  than  I,  in  my  39  years 
of  association  with  you,  to  hew  to  the  line  of  minimum  packages 
and  uniformity  on  a  national  basis;  but  times  change,  the  world 
progresses.  Here  is  a  competitive  condition  in  which  the  group  that 
I  represent  is  penalized. 

Mr.  Powers  :  I  think  everybody  in  this  room  realizes  and  knows 
fully  well  that  we  are  going  through  a  changing  world.  I  dare  say 
a  great  many  men  in  this  room  remember  when  milk  was  dispensed 
in  open  containers  and  placed  on  the  doorstep.  A  man  put  a  dipper 
in,  measured  it  out,  and  gave  you  a  certain  measure.  We  are  in  a 
changing  world;  and  through  the  activities  of  weights  and  measures 
officials,  we  have  more  or  less  standardized  the  sizes  of  packages  of 
certain  commodities.  I  think  this  is  very  worthy  of  consideration 
at  this  Conference.  It  has  been  considered  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  that  I  have  been  coming  to  this  Conference.  I  think  it  should 
be  settled  once  and  for  all  this  year. 

Mr.  Leithauser:  I  should  like  to  move  that  the  Committee 
recommendation  be  amended  to  read : 

Sec.  27.  Fluid  Milk,  Sweet  and  Sour  Cream,  and  Buttermilk. — That 
fluid  milk,  sweet  and  sour  cream,  and  buttermilk  in  package  form  shall  he 
packaged  only  in  units  of  1  gill,  y2  pint,  1  pint,  1  quart,  y2  gallon,  1  gallon 
or  multiples  of  1  gallon,  liquid  measure:  Provided,  That  packages  in  units 
of  less  than  1  gill  shall  be  permitted. 
(Mr.  Leithauser  emphasized  that  the  proposed  amendment  was  not  intended 
to  exempt  the  smaller  sizes  of  fluid  dairy  products  from  package  marking 
requirements. ) 

(Item  2  of  the  Committee  Report  was  thus  amended  by  standing  vote  and,  as 
amended,  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

3.  Oleomargarine. 

During  the  recent  past  there  has  been  marketed  oleomargarine  in  six  %-pound 
prints  per  one-pound  package.  Since  the  Model  Law  and  numerous  State  stat- 
utes require  that  oleomargarine  and  margarine  in  package  form  be  offered  and 
exposed  for  sale  and  sold  only  in  units  of  xk  pound,  xk  pound,  1  pound,  and 
multiples  of  1  pound,  avoirdupois  weight,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  % -pound  units  are  "packages."  The  Committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  both  Federal  agencies  having  immediate  jurisdiction  over  such 
items  of  food — the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture^— have  ruled  that  the  %-pound  units  are  "individual  packages"  and  are 
requiring  complete  labeling  on  each  print.  Such  prints,  if  sold  individually, 
would  be  sold  in  violation  of  the  State  statutes  referred  to  above,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  not  be  in  violation  of  Federal  law.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Federal  agencies  reconsider  their  ruling  in  this  regard 
and  that,  if  such  ruling  is  permitted  to  stand,  the  States  also  regard  these 
"sticks"  as  "individual  packages"  and  enforce  strictly  their  statutes  relating 
to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  margarine.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  packaged  oleomargarine  described  above  was  not  intended  to 
be  prohibited  by  Model  Law  language,  and,  to  clarify  that  section  of  the  Model 
Law  in  this  respect,  it  is  recommended  that  Section  26  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  26.  Butter,  Oleomargarine,  and  Margarine. — That  butter,  oleomar- 
garine, and  margarine  shall  be  offered  and  exposed  for  sale  and  sold  by 
weight  and  only  in  units  of  XA  pound,  V2  pound,  1  pound,  or  multiples  of 
1  pound,  avoirdupois  weight. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  inquiry.  The  Committee  uses 
the  word  "unit."  If  margarine  is  put  up  four  or  six  sticks  in  a 
1-pound  package,  is  the  1-pound  package  the  unit  we  have  reference 
to,  or  are  the  sticks  the  units  ? 

Mr.  Greene:  The  company  that  is  marketing  this  oleomargarine 
is  selling  it  in  a  1-pound  package  that  is  labeled  to  show  thai  the 
package  is  not  to  be  opened  before  sale  and  that  the  %-pound  slicks 
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are  not  to  be  sold  separately.  Anybody  that  breaks  the  package  in  ' 
order  to  buy  a  stick  would  perpetrate  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  McBride  :    This  amendment  does  not  direct  the  packer  what  | 
he  shall  do.    It  says  what  may  be  done.    He  may  offer  the  quarter 
pounds,  the  pounds  or  multiples  of  pounds.    He  selects  the  method.  : 

Mr.  Batjcom  :  As  I  understand  the  Committee  recommendation, 
we  do  not  allow  a  retailer  to  open  the  1- pound  package  and  sell  the 
sticks  individually  unless  the  sticks  are  of  standard  size  and  properly 
labeled. 

Mr.  Greene  :    I  will  read  Section  26  as  it  now  appears  in  the  I 
Model  Law.    You  can  compare  it  with  the  recommendation  that 
we  offer. 

Section  26  as  stated  in  the  Model  Law : 

Butter,  Oleomargarine,  and  Margarine. — That  butter,  oleomargarine, 
and  margarine  shall  be  offered  and  exposed  for  sale  and  sold  by  weight,  | 
and  when  in  package  form  these  commodities  shall  be  packaged  only  in  ' 
units  of  %  pound,  %  pound,  1  pound,  or  multiples  of  1  pound,  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Mr.  Leithauser:  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Committee 
says :  "Such  prints,  if  sold  individually,  would  be  sold  in  violation 
of  the  State  statutes  referred  to  above,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  Federal  law.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  agencies  reconsider  their  ruling  in  this  regard 
and  that,  if  such  ruling  is  permitted  to  stand,  the  States  also  regard  , 
these  'sticks'  as  'individual  packages'." 

(Item  3  of  the  Committee  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  by  a  stand- 
ing vote. ) 

4.  Barbecued  Chickens — Method  of  Sale. 

The  Committee  has  been  informed  of  a  growing  trend  to  market  cooked 
chickens  on  a  "piece"  basis  rather  than  by  net  weight.    Such  selling  method  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Section  24  of  the  Model  Law,  which  section  requires 
that,  except  for  immediate  consumption  on  the  premises  where  sold,  all  meat,  , 
meat  products,  fish,  and  poultry  be  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  and  sold  on  a 
basis  of  net  weight.    The  Committee  urges  that  all  State  and  local  weights  and 
measures  officials  with  such  legal  provisions  in  their  statutes  enforce  them  j 
strictly  and  vigorously  and  that  those  without  such  provisions  sponsor  an  | 
amendment  to  the  law  that  will  include  this  provision. 

(Item  4  of  the  Committee  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

5.  Carry-out  Meals— Method  of  Sale. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  carry-out  meals  that  are  not  packaged  in 
advance  of  order  or  sale  be  sold  by  menu  and  that  such  meals  as  are  offered 
for  sale  in  package  form,  as  for  example  "TV  Dinners,"  be  labeled  and  sold  by 
avoirdupois  net  weight  of  the  total  meal. 

(Item  5  of  the  Committee  Report  wTas  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

6.  Stuffed  Poultry— Method  of  Sale. 

In  1955  and  again  in  1957  the  National  Conference,  on  recommendation  of 
the  appropriate  standing  committee,  adopted  a  recommendation  that  stuffed 
poultry,  frozen,  cooked,  or  uncooked,  be  sold  and,  if  packaged,  be  labeled  by  j 
the  individual  net  weight  of  the  poultry  and  the  individual  net  weight  of  any  J 
stuffing.  This  matter  has  been  rereferred  to  this  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. A  study,  including  consultation  with  appropriate  authorities,  has 
been  made,  and  the  Committee  now  recommends  that  all  previous  actions  of  the 
National  Conference  with  respect  to  this  matter  be  rescinded  and  the  following 
be  adopted : 

Stuffed  poultry,  whether  frozen,  uncooked,  or  cooked,  shall  be  sold,  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  package  form,,  by  the  avoirdupois  net  weight  of  the  entire 
commodity,  both  fowl  and  stuffing,  and  shall  be  clearly  represented  as  being 
stuffed. 

( Item  6  of  the  Committee  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  by  standing 
vote. ) 
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7.  Pressed  Logs — Method  of  Sale. 

The  Committee  has  been  asked  to  recommend  a  method  of  sale  of  "pressed 
logs  (fire)"  that  are  being  marketed  under  various  trade  names  and  sold  both 
by  weight  and  by  count.  Since  these  are  fuel,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
pressed  fire  logs,  regardless  of  their  composition,  shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois 
net  weight. 

(Item  7  of  the  Committee  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

8.  Trading  oy  Weight. 

During  the  42d  National  Conference  in  1957  Dr.  W.  A.  Faught  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment toward  a  transition  in  the  trading  in  grains  from  the  bushel  unit  to  the 
hundredweight  unit.  Because  of  the  optimistic  character  of  Dr.  Faught's  pres- 
entation, this  Committee  assumed  that,  as  the  details  could  be  worked  out,  the 
change  would  be  placed  into  effect. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Committee  had  brought  to  its  attention  a  news 
release  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  this  transition 
was  being  delayed  for  further  study.  This  delay  was  effected  following  a 
hearing  that  had  been  called  after  certain  strong  pleas  by  relatively  small 
segments  of  the  grain  industry  that  have  opposed  the  change  from  the  beginning. 
No  official  notice  of  this  hearing  was  received  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  or  representatives  of  the  Conference.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Conference  has  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  plan  that  has  as  its  single  purpose  a  system  of  grain  trading 
that  will  be  uniform  and  uniformly  interpreted  by  all. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Laws  and  Regulations  immediately  established  a  Subcommittee  on  Trading 
by  Weight  and  charged  that  subcommittee  with  the  responsibility  of  pursuing 
the  changeover.  This  subcommittee  was  made  up  of  George  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Chairman,  Nails  Berryman  of  Florida,  Ralph  Magoffin  of  South  Carolina, 
J.  Fred  True  of  Kansas,  and  Robert  Williams  of  Nassau  County,  New  York. 

The  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations,  proceeding  on  the  t  basis  of  the 
study  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Trading  by  Weight,  now  urges  that  this  43d 
National  Conference  recommend  officially  and  strongly  that  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proceed  immediately  with  the  plan  for  the  changeover  in 
the  unit  of  trading  in  grains  as  the  Conference  had  assumed  it  would  do,  and 
that  the  Conference  offer  its  assistance  in  any  way  that  will  expedite  the  change. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  establish  a  study  committee  to  consider  and 
develop  ways  and  means  to  expedite  the  transition,  and  that  he  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  several  national  organi- 
zations interested  in  grain  trading,  selected  farm  organizations,  and  others  as 
appropriate,  to  associate  themselves  with  the  committee  and  aid  in  its  studies. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  study  committee  be  named  the  Committee  on  Trading 
in  Grains  by  Weight  and  that  it  report  back  to  the  44th  National  Conference 
in  1959  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

(Item  8  of  the  Committee  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

Mr.  Hansen  :  In  the  first  place,  this  transition  is  not  opposed  by 
a  small  segment  of  the  grain  industry.  I  represent  the  largest  cash 
grain  market  in  the  world.  The  present  Committee  has  not  heard 
anyone  on  this  matter  Avho  comes  from  the  area  where  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  is  grown  and  sold  and  marketed.  I  could  remember 
many  reasons  why  this  Conference  should  be  opposed  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Conference  even  considers  a  matter  like 
this,  because  the  bushel  has  only  one  purpose — that  is  to  measure 
grain.  You  do  not  have  to  sit  and  study  this  matter  like  we  have  for 
30  years.  Just  have  the  Federal  Government  abolish  the  term 
"bushel"  as  its  unit  volume;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  they  want  to 
abolish  that,  it  can  be  done.  It  is  going  to  be  opposed  very,  very 
definitely. 

The  term  "bushel,"  as  it  is  used  in  the  grain  trade  only,  is  impor- 
tant in  the  analysis  of  the  grain  to  determine  what  its  value  is.  The 
grain  is  weighed  from  the  time  it  is  brought  to  market.    We  have 
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more  large  accurate  scales  to  weigh  grain  in  our  part  of  the  country 
than  I.  think  any  place  else  in  the  world.  The  grain  is  weighed,  not 
in  small  sackfuls  on  portable  scales,  but  farmers  own  transports  that 
haul  40,000  pounds  of  grain  in  from  their  own  farm  to  market. 
The  grain  is  weighed  from  the  time  it  comes  to  market  until  it  gets 
into  flour.    It  is  then  again  weighed. 

Mr.  Greene  :  The  Committee  includes  in  this  report  its  expression 
of  appreciation  to  all  who  have  brought  to  it  recommendations  and 
suggestions  and  to  all  who  have  given  it  counsel,  either  written  or  oral. 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations,  as  amended,  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference. ) 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

B37  J.  T.  Johnson,  President,  The  Metric  Association,  Inc.,  Glare- 
mo  nt,  C  aliform  a 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  before  man  had  any  number  system 
lie  used  his  fingers  for  tallying.  Later,  after  number  names  had 
been  invented,  tallying  evolved  into  counting.  As  tallying  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  ten  fingers,  counting,  naturally,  developed  into 
a  decimal  system. 

When  the  first  need  for  measuring  arose,  again  parts  of  the  body 
were  pressed  into  use.  The  length  of  the  forearm,  the  span,  the 
hand,  the  finger,  the  King's  arm,  the  fathom,  a  man's  girth,  the  foot, 
the  pace,  and  the  rod — all  based  on  the  human  body— were  used  as 
measures.  But  here  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  in  the  development 
of  counting  for  the  reason  that,  although  man  had  ten  fingers 
which  was  exactly  10  in  every  man,  every  man's  arms,  hands,  and 
feet  were  not  always  of  the  same  length. 

This  interesting  but  stubborn  fact  led  to  two  lines  of  develop- 
ment— counting  and  measuring.  Counting  soon  developed  into 
computation,  and  thus  was  able  to  progress  unimpeded,  and  has 
gone  on  apace  ever  since.  But  measuring  soon  struck  a  snag. 
Whereas  10,  100,  and  1000  is  the  same  to  every  man,  a  man's  foot 
did  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  the  people  in  different  towns  and 
countries.  There  were  at  one  time  more  than  280  different  kinds 
of  measuring  feet  in  Europe,  This,  no  doubt,  caused  a  lot  of  un- 
rest among  thinking  minds. 

Gabriel  Mouton  (1618-1694),  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lyons, 
France,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  propose  a  comprehensive  decimal 
system  for  measuring,  having  as  a  basis  the  length  of  an  arc  of  one 
minute  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth. 

Talleyrand  (1751-1838),  Bishop  of  Autun,  Paris,  in  April  1790, 
suggested  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Paris  a  plan  of  using  as  a 
unit  of  measure  the  seconds  pendulum.  This  had  to  be  discarded  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  seconds  pendulum  would  not  be  uniform  in 
length  at  different  altitudes  above  sea  level. 

As  trade  and  commerce  developed  in  Europe,  the  fact  that  each 
country  and  even  city  and  municipality  had  its  own  measuring 
foot  and  pound  became  a  direct  hindrance  to  further  commercial 
expansion  and  great  confusion  resulted. 

Later,  in  1790,  the  King  of  France  called  a  meeting  to  which  he 
invited  delegates  from  the  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  new  system  of  measurement,  There  was  much  debate  on 
this,  the  debate  lasting  more  than  a  year.    In  March  1791,  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science  presented  a  report  to  that 
body  recommending  that  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
curcumference  measured  along  a  meridian  be  taken  as  the  basis  for 
the  new  standard  and  that  one  ten-millionth  of  it  be  the  new  unit 
of  length.  The  plan  provided  further  for  the  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  a  meridian  from  Dunkirk  on  the  northern  coast  of  France  to 
Barcelona  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain.  These  cities  offered  the 
greatest  overland  distance  on  a  meridian  in  Europe — about  9°30' — 
and  it  extended  on  each  side  of  latitude  45°. 

On  June  10,  1792,  the  King  of  France  entrusted  two  engineers, 
DeLambre  and  Mechain,  to  do  the  surveying.  On  May  29,  1798,  in 
the  finished  report  of  the  National  Academy  the  name  metre  (meter) 
was  given  to  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
meridian.  After  considerable  embarrassment  and  difficulty  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  surveyed,  due  to  the  Revolution, 
the  two  brave  engineers  completed  their  survey  in  1798.  It  was 
checked  and  found  to  be  correct  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. On  June  22,  1799,  a  platinum  meter  bar  was  adopted  as 
the  true  meter  and  deposited  in  an  underground  vault  in  the 
Archives  of  the  State  near  Sevres,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  It  is  known 
as  the  meter  of  the  archives.  Thus  it  took  seven  years  to  com- 
plete and  check  this  survey.  One  of  the  engineers  lost  his  life 
from  exposure  on  the  mountainside  where  lie  slept  at  night.  It 
may  seem  like  a  rather  naive  procedure  to  us  now  to  have  spent 
seven  years  in  establishing  the  length  of  the  meter  when  any  con- 
venient length  could  have  been  chosen.  The  yard  of  England, 
we  say,  could  have  been  chosen  just  as  well  and  made  into  a 
standard  as  it  was  in  England.  In  another  sense  it  creates  a  certain 
respect  for  the  meter  in  that  it  is  based  upon  Mother  Earth  and  in 
that  it  did  take  seven  years  to  make  the  first  meter  bar.  Who  knows, 
it  may  be  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  the  unit  of  length  based  upon 
the  earth's  circumference.  Our  confusion  in  miles — with  the  land 
mile,  the  nautical  mile,  the  statute  mile,  and  the  geographical  mile — 
could  be  perhaps  avoided  if  we  had  but  one  mile  based  upon  the 
earth's  circumference  as  is  the  nautical  mile.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
and  it  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  if  the  right  angle  were  given 
100  degrees  as  it  was  at  one  time  in  France,  and  each  degree  given  100 
minutes,  then  the  kilometer  would  be  the  length  of  one  minute  of  an 
arc  of  a  meridian,  and  it  would  be  the  true  nautical  mile. 

After  the  date  1799,  which  is  considered  as  the  birth  date  of  the 
metric  system,  the  following  dates  are  important  in  metric  develop- 
ment. 

In  1840  the  metric  system  was  made  compulsory  in  France.  In 
1866  its  use  was  made  permissible  in  the  United  States.  In  1870  the 
first  Metric  Conference  was  held  in  Paris,  as  a  result  of  which  proto- 
type meters  and  kilograms  were  made  for  different  countries.  The 
United  States  was  represented  at  this  first  conference,  In  1875  a 
permanent  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  estab- 
lished on  a  plat  of  ground  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  just  outside  Paris. 
This  was  declared  neutral  territory.  The  United  States  is  a  member 
of  this  Bureau  and  sends  delegates  to  its  biennial  meetings,  the  last 
one  being  held  in  October  of  1956. 

In  1876  United  States  coinage  was  put  on  a  metric  basis.  In  L878 
the  United  States  Navy  Department  adopted  the  metric  system  for 
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exclusive  use  in  its  medical  department.  In  1890  the  United  States 
received  its  phototype  meter  No.  27  and  prototype  kilogram  No.  20. 
In  1893  the  meter  was  made  the  standard  of  length  by  act  of  Congress 
and  the  yard  was  defined  as  3600/3937  of  the  meter.  In  1894  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  metric  system  for  its 
medical  work.  In  the  same  year  it  was  adopted  for  all  electrical  work. 
In  1902  the  United  States  health  service  took  it  up.  In  1909  the 
Philippine  Islands  legalized  it.  In  1922  the  Amateur  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation adopted  it.  In  1944  the  Council  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  adopted  its  exclusive  use,  lead- 
ing to  the  rewriting  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  metric  terms.  In 
1946  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  Government  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  metric  system  exclusively  in  international  avia- 
tion. The  immediate  outcome  of  this  was  that  the  nautical  mile  was 
to  be  used  for  long  distances  and  the  knot  for  aircraft  and  wind 
speed,  with  the  remaining  quantities  in  metric  units. 

In  the  January  SAE  Journal  for  1948  on  pages  47-49  is  found  the 
f  olloAving : 

DECIMAL  DIMENSIONING  CONVERSION 

Painless  for  Aeronautic  Industry 

Based  on  a  paper  by  O.  E.  Kirchner,  Director  of  Engineering,  American 
Airlines,  Incorporated,  and  Chairman  of  SAE  Committee,  S-l,  Aeronauti- 
cal Drafting  Manual. 

Adoption  of  decimal  in  place  of  fractional  dimensions  meets  with  little 
employee  and  vendor  resistance  and  creates  no  transitional  snarls.  This 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  75%  of  the  aeronautic  industry,  now  using 
decimal  dimensioning,  in  a  recently-conducted  survey. 
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In  every  case  engineering  department  personnel  were  100%  for  the  change 
while  at  least  90%  of  those  in  the  shop  favored  it.  Others  showed  some 
resistance  but  accepted  it  gradually. 

******* 

47  Decimal  Dimensioning  Users 

Survey  on  the  use  of  decimal  dimensioning  in  the  aeronautic  industry  by 
the  SAE  Aeronautical  Drafting  Manual  Committee  disclosed  the  following 
companies  as  users  of  decimal  dimensions.  If  any  other  company  contem- 
plates conversion  to  the  SAE  decimal  system,  undoubtedly  any  one  of  these 
manufacturers  will  answer  any  questions. 

Then  follows  the  list  of  47.  Some  of  the  most  well-known  only  will 
be  given  here :  Boeing  Aircraft  Company,  Columbia  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration, Consolidated- Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  Curtiss- Wright 
Corporation  both  Airplane  and  Propeller  Divisions,  Eastern  Air- 
lines, Incorporated,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  National  Air- 
lines, Incorporated,  Northeast  Airlines,  Incorporated,  Kepublic 
Aviation  Corporation,  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air,  Incorpo- 
rated, Western  Airlines,  Incorporated,  and  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation. 

This  trend  toward  decimalization  can  mean  only  that  decimaliza- 
tion is  desirable.  If  decimalization  is  desirable,  the  metric  system 
which  is  wholly  decimal  should  be  the  solution. 

Thus,  progress  in  metric  usage  in  this  country  is  making  headway, 
but  very  slowly,  too  slowly  in  comparison  to  what  it  could  and  should 
do.  I  have  traced  its  progress  only  in  the  United  States,  letting 
figure  1  show  in  condensed  form  the  progress  made  in  the  remainder 
of  the  world. 
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Figure  i.    Metric  system  advance. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  however,  how  major  jj 
wars  have  affected  progress  in  the  metric  movement.  It  wras  inangu-  j 
rated  in  France  in  1799,  right  after  the  French  Revolution.  Its  use  ! 
was  made  permissive  in  this  country  after  agitation  in  1866  right  ' 
after  the  Civil  War.  After  the  Prussian  Wars  in  Europe,  in  1871,  I 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  their  dependent  States  adopted  the  | 
metric  system  and  thus  almost  doubled  the  then  metric  population. 
In  1920-21,  after  World  War  I,  its  use  was  made  official  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Russia,  J apan,  China,  and  Turkey.  That  more  than  doubled  I 
the  metric  population  at  that  time,  so  that  now  55  of  the  57  principal  ' 
countries  of  the  world  are  on  a  metric  basis  and  more  than  85  percent  j 
of  the  world's  people  are  using  it. 

We  are  recovering  from  another  World  War  and,  judging  by  the  | 
letters  and  inquiries  that  are  coming  in,  agitation  for  metric  reform 
is  being  felt  on  many  sides.   It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  I 
real  metric  progress  will  be  realized  in  this  country,  which  is  so  close  j 
geographically  to  its  South  American  metric  neighbor. 

Wars  hasten  trends  and  precipitate  change.  It  is  as  if  a  huge  sift-  | 
ing  tray  is  being  shaken,  bringing  the  big  things  (trends)  to  the  top.  j 
The  metric  usage  is  truly  a  trend.  It  is  not  a  fad.  Fads  come  and  go,  i 
but  trends  are  a  part  of  natural  evolution  and  move  slowly  except  I 
when  major  crises  such  as  world  wars  shake  the  historical  sifting  tray  j 
and  bring  the  big  things  to  the  top. 

If  anything  can  be  predicted  from  this  trend  graph  and  its  relation  I 
to  major  wars,  it  is  that,  as  soon  as  this  cold  war  which  is  the  after- 
math  of  World  War  II  is  settled  and  resolved  and  peace  activities  are  , 
begun,  there  will  be  a  definite  action  metricwise.  This  activity  has  i 
already  made  a  beginning  in  that  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  one  of  the  j 
world's  large  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  organizations  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana,  has,  in  December  1956,  gone  to  complete  metric  j 
adoption  in  its  trade  and  manufacturing  without  any  government  ' 
legislation  or  compulsion  but  from  their  own  initiative.  What  they  i 
have  done  other  organizations  will  do. 

This  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  metric  system.  Why  do  we 
call  it  a  landmark?    Because  now  we  need  no  longer  debate  about  i 
whether  the  metric  system  should  be  adopted  or  not.    Our  concern  j 
now  is  what  is  the  best  method  of  adopting  it?    How  much  time  do  j 
wTe  need  ?   What  is  the  most  economic  way  of  making  the  conversion  ? 
The  speaker  from  Eli  Lilly  presently  will  tell  us  how  they  did  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  metric  ! 
system  and  may  think  of  it  as  a  foreign  system  because  it  originated 
in  France,  a  brief  statement  of  its  advantages  may  be  appropriate  j 
here.    There  must  be  something  inherently  more  simple  and  more  j 
desirable  in  the  metric  system  than  in  the  English  system  or  the 
steady  trend  in  metric  usage  would  be  checked  here  and  there.  No 
nation  has  ever  turned  back  after  once  having  adopted  the  metric 
system.    That  alone  should  be  sufficient  argument  for  this  country  \ 
and  England  to  cause  them  to  take  a  serious  attitude  toward  the  j 
metric  question. 

Briefly,  the  advantages  of  the  metric  system  are  three.  They  are  i 
as  follows: 

1.  Simplicity. — When  we  compare  some  53  concepts  and  terms  in  pur  English  , 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  familiar, 
with  the  three  simple  terms,  meter,  liter,  and  gram,  which  constitute  the  metric 
system,  this  advantage  is  at  once  evident. 
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The  following  six  statements  comprise  the  commonly  used  units  of 
the  metric  system: 

For  Length 

10  millimeters  (mm)  =  1  centimeter  (cm) 

100  centimeters  (cm)  =  1  meter  (m) 

1000  meters  (m)  =  l  kilometer  (km) 

For  Capacity 

1000  milliliters  (ml)  =1  liter  (I) 

or  1000  cubic  centimeters  (cm3)    =1  liter  (1) 

For  Weight 

1000  grams  (g)  =  1  kilogram  (kg) 

1000  kilograms  (kg)  =  1  metric  ton  (t) 

No  other  units  are  required  for  the  layman  in  his  expressions  of 
metric  quantities. 

The  whole  metric  system  can  be  seen  and  envisaged  from  the  meter 
stick. 

2.  The  One-To-Onc  Correspondence  Between  The  Metric  System  Units  of 
Length,  Capacity,  and  Weight. — One  cubic  centimeter  of  water  has  one  centi- 
meter for  its  cubic  dimension  and  weighs  one  gram.  There  is  no  such  corre- 
spondence in  the  English  system.  One  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  approximately 
62^  pounds.  This  correspondence  effects  a  tremendous  simplicity  in  compu- 
tation. 

3.  Decimal  Division  of  its  Units. — This  is  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  the 
metric  system  has  over  the  English.  Such  an  advantage  has  already  been 
adopted  in  that  mechanics  have  decimalized  the  inch,  engineering  has  decimal- 
ized the  foot,  and  aviation  has  decimalized  the  mile.  But  this  partial  imple- 
mentation has  reaped  only  a  part  of  the  full  benefit  of  decimal  division  and 
decimal  relation  of  units  throughout  and  has  served  at  best  only  as  a  hybrid 
of  the  full  advantage  of  decimalization.  Such  action  has  only  postponed  the 
total  adoption  of  metrics  and  thus  has  caused  a  continuance  of  the  use  of  the 
inch,  foot,  and  mile  with  their  nondecimal  interrelations. 

A  final  comment  should  be  added  in  that  French,  German,  and 
Russian  children  use  the  metric  method  and  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  they 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  children  in  this  country. 

THE  BIG  CHANGE  TO  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

By  E.  V.  Meitii,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  title  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  paper  is  not  intended  to 
provoke  sympathy  for  our  work  at  Lilly's,  but  rather  to  encompass 
the  number  of  problems  faced  in  the  conversion  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing concern  from  the  avoirdupois  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Actually,  this  change  affects  much  more  than  just 
weights  and  measures. 

Several  times  in  years  past,  the  proposition  of  changing  all  plant 
operations  to  the  metric  system  has  been  suggested  and  then  dropped 
after  a  cursory  study  of  problems  to  be  faced  and  estimated  costs 
involved. 

Early  in  the  1940's,  our  company  undertook  an  extensive  study  to 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  what  would  be  required  to  convert  all 
internal  operations  to  the  metric  system.  This  study  covered  not  only 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  but  also  consideration  of 
the  organization  and  the  effects  of  such  a  program  on  the  people 
involved. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  so-called  "Wonder  Dings"  din  ing  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  it  became  commonplace  to  express  dos- 
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ages  in  metric  units.   This  practice  came  about  mainly  because  of  the  ; 
need  of  exceedingly  precise  determinations  of  quantities  involved 
both  from  safety  and  financial  standpoints. 

The  entire  research  function  of  our  company  has  always  been 
closely  associated  with  the  metric  system,  as  have  practically  all 
scientific  processes  the  world  over.  Practically  all  of  the  chemist's  i 
glassware  is  graduated  in  metric  units,  his  scales  and  fine  balances 
are  traditionally  metric.  So,  the  basis  for  the  continued  growth  and 
future  expansion  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Company  is,  and  has  been  for  years, 
dominated  by  metric  units. 

To  help  bridge  the  gap  between  research  and  development  and 
actual  production,  pilot  plants  were  established  several  years  ago. 
These  pilot  plants  could  take  a  newly  developed  item  from  our  re- 
search division  and  plan  and  produce  a  pilot  lot  of  finished  material 
greater  than  was  possible  in  a  researcher's  laboratory,  but  smaller 
than  would  be  practicable  in  a  full  production  department.  It  was  a 
perfectly  natural  development  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  pilot  plant 
should  use  many  metric  measurements  as  they  were  used  by  the 
research  chemist.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  the  metric  units 
following  the  line  on  to  production  departments  ? 

One  large,  central  stores  department  dispenses  the  various  ingre- 
dients which  go  to  make  up  any  particular  product.  These  ingredi- 
ents, whether  they  be  powders,  oils,  solids,  or  coloring  materials  are 
weighed  or  measured  to  a  specific  amount,  labeled  and  checked,  and 
sent  on  to  whichever  production  department  is  indicated.  It  was 
decided  that  this  central  stores  section  would  be  the  first  department 
to  be  completely  converted  to  metric  units. 

On  one  Saturday  and  Sunday  we  completed  the  conversion  of  this 
one  department.  Some  new  scales  had  been  purchased  for  this  instal- 
lation, beams  and  counterpoise  weights  were  changed,  metric  dials 
substituted,  and  avoirdupois  counterpoise  weights  for  equal-arm 
balances  were  replaced.  All  liquid  measures  for  dispensing  oils  and 
other  fluid  items  had  to  be  either  recalibrated  or  replaced.  I  think 
that  everyone  connected  with  the  metric  conversion  felt  a  great  sense 
of  relief  when  this  first  big  changeover  had  been  completed. 

Our  next  step  was  to  take  the  various  production  departments,  one 
by  one,  and  convert  all  weighing  and  measuring  equipment  in  each 
department  over  a  single  weekend.  This,  of  course,  was  not  always 
possible,  but  once  a  departmental  conversion  was  started,  we  stayed 
with  it  until  it  was  finished  before  starting  on  another  department. 

The  Chemical  Manufacturing  and  the  Liquid  Section,  where  Elix- 
irs, Fluid  Extracts,  Tinctures,  etc,  are  made,  contain  a  tremendous 
number  of  tanks,  stills,  percolation  equipments,  and  mairy  different 
capacities  of  smaller  pots,  buckets,  and  other  liquid  containers.  The 
majority  of  all  these  containers  have  gage  sticks  which  were  cali- 
brated with  a  standard  meter.  All  of  these  gage  sticks  had  to  be 
recalibrated  in  liter  units,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  tedious  part 
of  our  entire  conversion  program. 

While  figures,  arithmetically  speaking,  are  usually  rather  dull,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few.  Out  of  nearly  900  scales  and  balances,  we 
have  so  far  converted  approximately  250  to  the  metric  system.  The 
majority  of  the  others  were  already  metric.  Gage  sticks  and  cali- 
brated containers  numbered  around  600.  There  were  also  some  6  or  8 
liquid  meters. 
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The  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  was  very  en- 
thusiastic over  our  metric  change.  All  necessary  records,  requisition 
forms,  etc.,  bear  only  metric  units.  However,  overtures  to  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit  to  permit  us  to  handle  grain  alcohol  in  liters 
met  with  no  enthusiasm.  Consequently,  because  of  government  regu- 
lations, it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  grain  alcohol  in  U.  S.  volu- 
metric units. 

While  the  changing  and  recalibrating  of  scales,  balances,  gages, 
and  various  containers  was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  other  sections 
of  the  company  were  actively  involved  in  the  big  change. 

Before  any  actual  conversions  were  made,  our  Purchasing  Division 
began  contacting  various  suppliers  in  regard  to  packaging  raw  mate- 
rials in  metric  amounts.  For  the  most  part,  we  received  marvelous 
cooperation  from  these  outside  agencies.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
begin  preparation  of  two  complete  price  lists,  one  metric  and  the 
other  avoirdupois.  One  slight  misunderstanding  did  develop,  how- 
ever. After  using  the  metric  signs  for  a  short  time,  our  Purchasing 
Department  forwarded  an  order  for  salt  to  a  supplier.  A  letter  was 
returned  rather  quickly  informing  us  that  our  order  could  not  be 
filled ;  because  the  salt  was  not  available  in  KEGS.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  order  actually  called  for  so  many  kgs  of  salt.  I  will  say  that  we 
received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  various  scale,  balance,  and 
meter  companies  who  were  involved  in  this  conversion. 

Our  records  section  and  cost  accounting  departments  put  in  many, 
many  a  long  hour  of  extra  work  because  of  the  metric  changeover. 
All  prices  and  costs  had  to  be  changed  from  dollars  and  cents  per 
pound  to  dollars  and  cents  per  kilo.  Running  inventories  of  raw  and 
finished  materials  had  to  be  converted.  However,  everyone  agrees 
that  record  keeping  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  metric 
system. 

Considerable  groundwork  was  laid  in  the  field  of  acquainting  our 
personnel  with  the  metric  system  before  we  actually  began  our  con- 
version. Information  sessions  were  held  in  various  departments  and 
numbers  of  conversion  charts  distributed  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
sizes  of  ounces  and  grams — pounds  and  kilos — and  gallons  and  liters. 
The  Formula  Control  Department  has  in  its  care  approximately  2,500 
master  formulas  for  various  finished  and  intermediate  products 
which  we  manufacture.  When  need  for  a  certain  item  arises,  the 
Formula  Control  Department  issues  a  blue-printed  copy  of  the  neces- 
sary formula.  This  copy  is  stamped  with  an  identifying  Lot  Number, 
which  is  carried  through  the  entire  manufacturing  process  for  Iden- 
tity Control  procedure.  The  formula  ticket  lists  all  ingredients  in 
specified  amounts,  and  step-by-step  production  methods.  It  was  long 
recognized  that  changing  the  weighed  and  measured  amounts  on  all 
of  the  Formula  tickets  to  metric  units  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
jobs  in  our  conversion  program.  Some  two  years  before  any  actual 
conversion  work  on  weighing  equipment  was  scheduled,  the  personnel 
of  the  Formula  Control  Department  began  writing  in  metric  equiva- 
lents for  each  item  on  every  formula.  In  this  way,  people  in  the 
manufacturing  areas  w^ere  able  to  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
weights  and  measures  written  in  gram,  kilo,  and  liter  units.  Grad- 
ually, as  scales  were  converted  to  the  metric  system  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  avoirdupois  figures  were  dropped  from  the  formula  tickets. 
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We  feel  that  this  procedure  gave  our  people  a  pretty  good  basic 
knowledge  of  the  metric  system  before  it  was  adopted. 

The  longer  the  metric  system  is  in  general  use,  the  more  familiar 
non-scientifically-trained  people  become  accustomed  to  metric  units, 
and  the  happier  everyone  becomes  with  the  metric  system. 

Although  we  are  not  100  percent  on  the  metric  system  today,  I  feel 
that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  point.  Several  of  us  at  Lilly's 
have  had  the  dream  of  using  a  single  weights  and  measures  system 
for  many  years,  and  we  are  extremely  gratified  to  have  had  an  active 
part  in  the  conversion,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  to  the  metric  system.  We 
feel  that  "The  Big  Change  to  the  Metric  System"  is  a  giant  step 
toward  work  simplification  and  broader  understanding  throughout 
the  world. 

REPORT  FROM  NATIONAL  SCALE  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

By  H.  J.  Fuller,  President,  NSMA,  and  President,  H.  J.  Fuller 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 

I  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  speak  before  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures.  For  many  years  I  have 
attended  your  National  Conference  meetings,  as  well  as  many  State 
meetings.  I  have  noted  with  keen  interest  the  energy  and  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  officers  and  committeemen  to  make  these  meetings 
constructive  and  educational  and  worthwhile  to  all  weights  and 
measures  men  of  this  country.  The  officers,  committees,  and  members 
who  steer  this  fine  organization  deserve  much  credit.  The  results  of 
their  efforts  are  very  much  in  evidence  by  their  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Scale  Men's  Association,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  for  inviting  its 
President  to  appear  on  this  program,  to  report  on  NSMA  activities. 

The  National  Scale  Men's  Association  was  started  in  or  about  the 
year  1913  by  a  small  group  of  men  who  called  themselves  "Scale 
Experts."  These  men  realized  the  importance  of  meeting  together  to 
discuss  their  scale  and  weighing  problems.  Today  this  organization, 
started  by  a  few  men  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to  share  with  and 
learn  from  each  other,  has  grown  to  a'  membership  of  over  TOO,  ex- 
tending from  coast  to  coast  and  Florida  to  Canada.  There  are  now 
16  local  divisions. 

While  the  membership  of  NSMA  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  past 
few  years,  it  is  still  a  long  way  from  its  rightful  membership  poten- 
tial. Today  there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  before  for  scale  men  to 
meet  together  to  discuss  scales  and  weighing  problems.  Scales  and 
weighing  applications  are  changing  complexions  so  fast  that  those 
who  are  close  to  them  find  them  difficult  to  keep  currently  informed. 
The  most  practical  way  for  all  interested  in  scales  and  weighing  to 
keep  informed  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  is  for  all  to 
meet  on  common  ground  through  the  medium  of  NSMA.  This  organ- 
ization constitutes  a  forum  in  which  all  weighing  problems  can  be 
discussed  and  analyzed  from  each  standpoint.  In  NSMA  we  have  the 
union  of  all  parties  affected  by  weighing. 

Most  of  the  local  divisions  hold  four  regular  meetings  a  year.  These 
meetings  are  designed  to  be  educational  and  informative.  The  NSMA 
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national  conferences  are  held  annually.  Many  who  have  attended 
these  conferences  through  the  years  state  that  the  programs  presented 
at  these  conferences  are  of  the  highest  caliber. 

One  only  needs  to  read  the  roster  of  past  officers  of  this  association 
to  realize  the  dedicated  leadership  the  National  Scale  Men's  Associa- 
tion has  had  in  the  past.  I  shall  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
continue  the  forward  movement  of  this  Association.  As  President  of 
NSMA  I  extend  to  each  of  you  who  are  not  already  members  an 
invitation  to  join  the  NSMA  and  get  better  acquainted  with  the  men 
of  our  profession. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  message  written  by  our  recent 
past  president,  Oliver  H.  Watson,  which  was  published  in  the  March 
1957  issue  of  the  Scale  Journal :  "We  who  serve  the  National  Scale 
Men's  Association  as  officers  do  so  because  we  want  to  improve  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  association  and  of  scale  men,  and  secure 
for  our  craft  its  rightful  place  in  national  esteem.  We  want  the  scale 
men  to  deserve  and  receive  universal  respect  and  to  be  compensated 
in  accordance  with  the  value  of  their  service.  Any  amount  of  effort 
directed  toward  these  ends  seems  to  be  rewarding  effort." 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  PRESENTED  BY 
J.  P.  McBRIDE,  CHAIRMAN 

1.  NATIONAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  PUBLICA- 
TIONS.— In  response  to  a  request  that  the  Executive  Committee  con- 
sider the  matter  of  a  National  Weights  and  Measures  publication,  the 
Chairman  wrote  to  70  weights  and  measures  officials  asking  for  their 
opinions  on  this  matter.  Approximately  30  replies  were  received; 
practically  all  of  these  indicated  the  desirability  of  such  a  publica- 
tion. Several  of  those  replying  expressed  an  appreciation  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  mechanics  of  putting  such  a  plan  into 
operation.  There  was  also  noted  in  some  of  the  replies  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  existing  State  and  regional  news  letters. 

This  matter  was  discussed  during  the  open  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  there  is  available  in 
the  publications  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  necessary 
fundamental  information  in  the  weights  and  measures  field.  The 
need  lies  in  presenting  current  information  on  immediate  problems 
and  suggested  solutions  for  these. 

After  deliberations  the  Committee  agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  publication,  but,  because  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  in- 
volved, it  felt  that  more  study  is  needed.  Since  this  matter  properly 
falls  within  the  area  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Education,  the 
Executive  Committee  recommends  that  the  topic  be  referred  to  the 
Conference  Committee  on  Education  for  a  thorough  evaluation  and 
subsequent  report  to  the  National  Conference. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  informed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Scale 
Journal  that,  as  an  interim  expedient,  the  Scale  Journal  would  be 
willing  to  devote  some  one  to  two  pages  representing  from  1,500  to 
3,000  words  each  issue  for  properly  edited  weights  and  measures 
items.  The  Committee  acknowledges  this  offer  and  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  the  Editor  of  the  Scale  Journal. 

2.  WEIGHTS  OF  PACKAGED  FLOUR. — The  flour  milling 
industry  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  of  industry  in  conforming  to  the  adopted  procedure  of 
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this  Conference  as  recommended  in  1955  by  the  Special  Flour  Com-  | 
mittee.    By  way  of  remedy  the  industry  suggested  the  possibility  j 
that  flour  packages  have  their  statements  of  quantity  qualified  by  a  j 
statement  of  moisture  content  at  time  of  packing.   During  the  discus-  I 
sion  as  to  what  standard  moisture  content  might  be  agreed  upon, 
industry  representatives  offered,  variously,  14  percent  and  13.5  per-  ( 
cent.   The  Conference  President  suggested  a  second  study  committee 
of  5  members  of  this  Conference  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  Conference  Secretary  to  be  designated  as  consultant  and  ! 
nonvoting  secretary  to  the  Committee,  and  that  this  Committee  be 
directed  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  several  interested  groups. 

The  Execuive  Committee  is  amenable  to  this  suggestion  of  the 
Conference  President.   However,  the  Committee  desires  that  the  rec-  | 
ord  be  clear  with  respect  to  the  1955  action  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence that  resulted  from  an  exhaustive  study  in  an  honest  attempt  to  | 
devise  a  solution  to  the  problem  by  the  Special  Flour  Committee,  j 
The  Executive  Committee  emphasizes  that  its  present  recommenda- 
tion is  in  no  way  intended  to  weaken  that  action  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

In  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Conference  President,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  recommends  that  the  President  appoint  a  special 
committee,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  years,  to  further  study  the  i 
packaged  flour  situation  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Conference,  j 
It  is  recommended  that  (1)  the  membership  of  such  a  committee  com- 
prise five  weights  and  measures  officials;  (2)  the  Conference  Secre- 
tary be  designated  as  consultant  and  nonvoting  secretary  to  the 
committee;  (3)  the  special  committee  be  directed  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation and  technical  consultation  of  the  Association  of  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  | 
Administration,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other's  as 
appropriate;  and  (4)  the  committee  be  further  directed  to  confer  i 
freely  with  representatives  of  millers  and  distributors  of  flour  and  j 
with  consumers. 

The  Executive  Committee  acki^vledges,  with  gratitude,  the  re- 
sponse to  its  communications  and  the  excellent  participation  during  I 
its  open  hearing. 

(The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

AFTERNOON  OF  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1958 

—NO  BUSINESS  SESSION— 

Tours  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Laboratories  of  the  Federal  Food  and  ( 
Drug  Administration  and  of  the  laboratories  of  the  National  Bureau  j 
of  Standards  were  conducted  during  the  afternoon  for  many  of  the  ; 
delegates  of  the  Conference.    A  visit  was  made  to  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Belts ville, 
Maryland,  by  a  special  group  of  officials  to  discuss  the  measurement 
of  moisture  in  grains. 
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FOURTH  SESSION — MORNING  OF  THURSDAY,  JUNE  12,  1958 


(R.  W.  Seart.es,  Vice  Chairman,  Presiding) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  TOLERANCES, 
PRESENTED  BY  J.  E.  BRENTON,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  DISCUSSION 
THEREON 

The  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances  presents,  for  your 
consideration  and  action,  this  final  report.  The  report  includes  all 
matters  referred  to  the  Committee  since  the  42d  National  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures  and  other  matters  that  have  been  developed 
l   at  the  Committee's  initiative. 

Because  of  the  relatively  few  items  before  the  Committee,  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  hold  an  interim  meeting.  Consultation  among 
Committee  members  and  between  the  Committee  and  weights  and 
measures  officials,  industry  representatives,  and  others,  has  been 
i  carried  on  by  correspondence.  Committee  recommendations  were 
developed  after  the  open  meeting  on  Monday,  June  9,  1958. 

Presented  below  are  the  specific  items  that  have  been  considered  by 
the  Committee,  grouped  under  appropriate  code  headings  as  found 
in  Handbook  44 — 2d  Edition,  as  amended  through  the  42d  National 
Conference,  including  the  Committee/ s  recommendation  in  each 
instance. 

GENERAL  CODE 

To  permit  utilization  of  a  design  change  in  the  means  for  reading 
the  indications  of  weight  and  money  values,  employing  color  separa- 
tion to  produce  a  novel  indicator  with  zero  width,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  Committee  in  a  sample  of  a  new  line  of  computing  and 
I  prepackaging  scales,  the  Committee  recommends  that  general  specifi- 
j  cation  G-S.5.3.3.  WIDTH  [of  indicators]  be  amended  by  deleting 
clause  (a),  "(a)  not  less  than  the  width  of  the  narrowest  gradua- 
tion," and,  as  necessitated  by  this  deletion,  rewording  the  paragraph 
to  read: 

G-S.  5.  3.  3.  Width. — The  width  of  the  index  of  an  indicator  in  relation  to  the 
|    series  of  graduations  with  which  it  is  used  shall  be  not  greater  than  (a)  the 
width  of  the  widest  graduation,  (b)  the  width  of  the  minimum  clear  interval 
between  quantity  graduations,  and  (c)  not  greater  than  three-fourths  of  the 
width  of  the  minimum  clear  interval  between  money-value  graduations. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  commercial  use  of  large  measuring 
equipment,  the  Committee  has  considered  whether  the  weights  and 
measures  official  should  have  available  with  respect  to  measuring 
devices  the  same  legal  grounds  as  are  now  provided  with  respect  to 
scales,  for  requiring  "accessibility  for  testing  purposes"  and  "assist- 
ance in  testing  operations."  This  matter  was  discussed  thoroughly 
during  the  open  meeting  and  the  Committee  feels  that  it  warrants 
serious  consideration.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  will  place  the 
matter  on  its  agenda  for  study  during  the  ensuing  year. 

SCALE  CODE 

The  42d  National  Conference,  in  1957,  adopted  amendments  to  the 
Scale  Code  by  adding  regulation  paragraphs  R.4.7.  [under  R.4. 
VALUE  OF  MINIMUM  GRADUATED  INTERVAL]  OX 
LARGE-CAPACITY  SCALES  OTHER  TITAN  LIVESTOCK, 

j  ANIMAL,  VEHICLE,  WHEEL-LOAD,  AXLE-LOAD,  HAM) 
OPERATED  GRAIN  HOPPER,  AND  CRANE  SCALKS,  and 

!  R.4.7.1.  WEIGHBEAM  TYPE,  and  R.4.7.2.  AUTOMATIC-INDI- 
CATING TYPE. 
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During  the  time  that  this  amendment  was  before  the  Conference,  a 
representative  of  a  scale  manufacturer  proposed  that  the  Conference 
consider  modifying  these  amendments.  As  a  result,  the  Committee 
Chairman  suggested  that  the  scale  industry  submit,  in  formal  terms, 
prior  to  the  43d  National  Conference,  any  amendments  to  these  para- 
graphs that  they  felt  appropriate.  Weights  and  measures  officials 
and  users  of  such  large-capacity  scales  were  urged  by  the  Committee 
in  the  tentative  report  to  study  Scale  Code  paragraphs  B.4.7.,  R.4.7.I., 
and  R.4.7.2.,  and  submit  to  the  Committee  Secretary  any  comments 
and  suggestions  for  improvement  that  they  might  have  with  regard 
to  these  paragraphs  as  they  now  stand.  No  such  comments  or  sug- 
gestions were  received. 

The  Committee  Secretary  has  just  received  final  correspondence 
from  the  Scale  Manufacturers  Association.  This  was  made  available 
to  Committee  members  after  arrival  in  Washington.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  ambiguities  continue  to  exist  in  this  area,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  proper  final  conclusions  have  been  reached 
that  would  result  in  any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  language 
now  existing  in  these  regulations.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  any  urgency  for  action  exists  and  does  believe  that 
hasty  action  would  be  inappropriate. 

Although  the  Committee  recommends  that  no  action  be  taken  on 
this  matter  by  this  Conference,  we  are  cognizant  and  sincerely  appre- 
ciative of  the  assistance  and  data  furnished. by  the  Scale  Manufac- 
turers Association — data  that  will  serve  as  a  valuable  reference  in  our 
evaluation  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  submitted  as  being 
relevant  to  this  subject  matter  concerning  the  value  of  minimum 
graduated  interval  on  commercial  scales  of  the  several  types  in 
question. 

The  scale  industry  and  the  members  of  this  Conference  have  the 
assurance  of  this  Committee  that  provisions  of  a  definite  nature  will 
be  submitted  for  your  consideration  prior  to  the  44th  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Committee  considers  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  the  following  changes  with  respect  to 
uncompensated  spring  scales  that,  by  prior  action  of  the  Conference, 
will  become  effective  on  July  1,  1958 : 

Delete  definition  D.10.  "SPRING  SCALE." 

Delete  the  words  "uncompensated  spring  scales"  from  the  side  title  and 
from  the  text  of  tolerance  paragraph  T. 1.3.1.  and  from  the  title  of  table  6. 
Delete  tolerance  paragraph  T.l.3.2.  and  table  7. 

In  tolerance  paragraph  T.l.3.3.  and  in  the  title  of  the  following  table,  change 
"table  8"  to  read  "table  7". 

In  tolerance  paragraph  T.2.3.1.  and  in  the  title  of  the  following  table,  change 
"table  9"  to  read  "table  8". 

Delete  regulation  R.5. 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  reminds  the  Conference 
that  these  changes  do  not  of  themselves  specifically  "outlaw"  uncom- 
pensated spring  scales;  such  scales  are,  after  July  1,  1958,  merely 
subjected  to  the  same  performance  requirements  as  other  scales. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Kenxedy  :  Does  this  mean  that  all  uncompensated  spring- 
scales  now  in  use  are  to  be  prohibited  from  use  after  J uly  1  ? 

Mr.  Brenton  :  It  is  my  opinion  that  after  July  1, 1958,  all  so-called 
uncompensated  spring  scales  being  used  commercially  will  be  subject 
to  the  tolerances  as  prescribed,  which  will  be  Table  6. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  :  The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  condemn  the  un- 
compensated spring  scales  that  are  now  in  use.  If  the  Conference 
will  make  these  changes  nonretroactive,  we  can  abide  by  them  and 
approve  only  compensated  spring  scales  in  the  future. 

j  Mr.  Brenton  :  Mr.  Kennedy,  please  disregard  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"uncompensated  spring  scales."   It  is  my  interpretation  and  opinion 

|  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  scale  is  compensated  or  uncom- 
pensated; it  is  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  the  scale  conforms  to  the 

I     tolerances  that  are  applicable  as  of  July  1. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  On  June  28,  we  will  say,  a  man  has  an  uncompen- 

j  sated  spring  scale  approved  under  the  more  liberal  tolerances  then 
applicable.  Three  days  later  that  scale  cannot  be  approved  and  can- 
not then  be  used  commercially.  It  would  be  better  if  this  were  made 
nonretroactive. 

Mr.  Brenton:  Perhaps  a  little  clarification  might  assist  at  the 
I     present  time.   I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  this  is  not  something 
we  are  recommending  at  this  time.   It  is  simply  a  reminder  of  some- 
thing you  approved  in  1955  and  postponed  for  one  year  at  the  42d 
!     National  Conference  last  year. 

LIQUID-MEASURING  DEVICE  CODE 

The  Southern  Weights  and  Measures  Association,  during  its  annual 
meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  1957,  adopted  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  National  Conference: 

Whereas  the  modern  liquid-measuring  device  is  so  designed  as  to  provide  for 
a  full  and  accurate  delivery  at  all  times,  there  is  no  need  for  additional  "lapse 
time"  tolerances.    We,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  of  Section  D.  12.,  D.  13., 
I      and  N.  1.  4.,  and  the  phrase  "except  elapsed  time  (test)"  in  T.  1.  and  all  of 
Section  T.  2.  be  repealed  and  deleted  from  the  code  of  Handbook  44 — 2d  Edition. 

The  Committee  has  looked  into  this  recommendation  quite  thor- 
oughly, as  have  the  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  users  of 
wholesale  and  retail  liquid-measuring  devices.  The  expansion  and 
contraction  of  petroleum  products  under  certain  temperature  changes 

!  that  may  and  frequently  do  occur  in  the  course  of  the  commercial 
operation  of  liquid-measuring  devices  will  alone  result  in  errors  in 
excess  of  the  prescribed  tolerances  for  such  devices.  Therefore,  were 
it  not  for  the  provision,  now  in  the  code,  for  the  "correction"  of 
observed  errors,  if  necessary,  on  elapsed-time  tests,  devices  might  be 
found  to  be  "out  of  tolerance"  through  no  fault  of  the  device  but 
solely  because  of  volume  changes  of  the  product  in  the  device  as  a 
result  of  unavoidable  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  the  consensus, 
therefore,  that  the  paragraphs  referring  to  elapsed  time  tests  should 
not  be  deleted.  However,  as  expressed  during  the  open  Committee 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Franklin  Koom  during  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  June  9,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  toler- 
ance was  never  intended,  and  should  never  be  utilized,  for  the  purpose 
of  legalizing  and  permitting  the  use  of  a  mechanically  defective 
weighing  or  measuring  device.  The  necessity  of  allowing  a  tolerance 
of  2  cubic  inches  per  hour  in  connection  with  the  elapsed  time  test 
was  also  questioned. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  tolerance  of 

j  2  cubic  inches  per  hour  in  connection  with  the  elapsed  time  test,  the 
representatives  of  the  gasoline  pump  manufacturing  industry  have 
volunteered  their  cooperation  in  assisting  the  Specifications  and 
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Tolerances  Committee  in  obtaining  accurate  data  concerning  the 
tolerance  that  may  be  required  in  connection  with  this  particular  test. 

The  elapsed  time  test  is  not  a  closed  issue.  It  will  receive  careful 
stud}7  between  now  and  the  Mth  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures.  As  an  important  part  of  this  service,  your  Committee 
solicits  the  assistance  of  all  weights  and  measures  officials,  manufac- 
turers, and  users  of  liquid-measuring  devices  in  order  that  it  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  connection  with 
this  important  subject. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  Southern 
Weights  and  Measures  Association  should  be  complimented  for  their 
frankness  and  alertness  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all 
weights  and  measures  officials. 

VEHICLE-TANK  CODE 

A  weights  and  measures  official  recommended  that  table  2,  page 
101,  be  amended  to  provide  a  greater  tolerance  on  "special"  tests  for 
drafts  of  less  than  100  gallons.  It  was  the  contention  of  this  official 
that  the  error  in  a  vehicle-tank  meter  as  disclosed  by  a  so-called 
"split-compartment  test"  (a  "special"  test)  is,  quantitatively,  un- 
affected by  the  magnitude  of  the  test  draft,  and  that  the  table  of 
tolerances  should  recognize  this  fact.  During  the  open  meeting  the 
official  pointed  out  that  this  was  no  longer  an  issue  in  his  program 
because  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  additional  testing  equipment. 
The  Committee,  nonetheless,  retains  this  item  on  its  agenda  for  fur- 
ther study. 

LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 
LIQUID-MEASURING  DEVICE  CODE 

In  cooperation  with  this  Committee,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  completed  a  study  of  certain  problems  involved  in  deliveries 
of  LP  Gas  to  the  consumer.  During  the  study  more  than  200  special 
tests  were  made  on  an  experimental  LP  Gas  test  facility  in  the  period 
from  May  to  November  1957.  This  study  was  directed  toward  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  transferring  liquid  from  a  supply  truck  to 
a  consumer's  tank  without  the  use  of  a  pressure-equalizing  line. 

The  test  facility  consisted  of  two  250-gallon  tanks  and  one  100- 
gallon  tank,  all  mounted  on  platforms,  and  other  equipment  such  as  j 
a  liquid  meter  with  a  vapor  release  mechanism,  explosionproof  elec-  ! 
trie  motors  and  pumps,  and  all  necessary  piping,  accessories,  and  j 
connections  so  that  liquid  could  be  drawn  from  any  one  of  the  three  j 
tanks  and  delivered  by  any  one  of  several  methods  to  either  of  the  ; 
other  two  tanks.  The  two  250-gallon  tanks  had  both  top-fill  (vapor-  j 
space)  and  bottom-fill  connections.  The  100-gallon  tank  had  a  multi-  j 
valve  with  a  bottom-fill  tube.  The  tanks  were  also  equipped  with  j 
pressure-equalizing,  meter  vent,  and  pump  by-pass  line  connections;  \ 
volume,  maximum  fill,  and  pressure  gages;  relief  valves;  and  ther-  j 
mometers  for  both  liquid  and  vapor  temperatures. 

Basically,  the  tests  could  be  classified  under  the  following  four 
methods  of  delivery:  (1)  bottom-fill,  (2)  top-fill  (vapor-space),  (3) 
bottom-fill  through  ejector,  (4)  bottom-fill  through  Y  connection.  I 
The  ejector  is  a  commercial  device,  sometimes  referred  to  as  injector, 
eductor,  and  exhauster.  The  Y  is  a  conventional  Y  pipe  fitting.  One 
outlet  from  the  Y  is  connected  to  the  bottom-fill  fitting  on  the  receiv-  j 
ing  tank  and  the  other  outlet  is  connected  to  the  pressure-equalizing 
line  fitting.   In  each  of  these  methods,  a  series  of  tests  was  run  dupli- 
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eating  as  nearly  as  feasible  the  range  of  conditions  that  might  be 
encountered  in  the  field — conditions  such  as  extremes  of  temperature 

j     and  pressure,  various  diameters  and  lengths  of  delivery  hose,  different 

!  pumping  speeds,  piping  restrictions,  and  pressure  differential  be- 
tween the  delivery  and  receiving  tanks.  Many  tests  were  run  under 
what  was  designed  to  be  normal  field  operating  conditions.  Others 

I  would  properly  be  classified  as  being  under  laboratory  conditions. 
The  main  problem  appeared  to  evolve  from  the  e fleets  of  high 
temperatures  and  pressures  in  either  or  both  the  receiving  and  supply 
tanks.  During  the  tests,  such  effects  were  magnified  by  artificial 
means.  The  tanks  were  painted  different  colors  (dull* black  and 
glossy  white)  so  as  to  achieve  maximum  effect  from  the  sun's  rays 
and  to  establish  different  temperatures  and  pressures  between  the 
receiving  tank  and  supply  tank  (a  common  field  condition).  During 
certain  tests  a  tank  was  heated  with  steam  or  cooled  with  dry  ice  in 

I  order  to  create  an  even  greater  effect.  Thus,  many  tests  were  con- 
ducted under  extreme  conditions,  some  with  starting  temperatures 
above  100°  F.  and  with  pressures  over  200  p.  s.  i.  g.    Tests  were  run 

i  with  the  receiving  tank  and  supply  tank  having  a  pressure  differen- 
tial as  great  as  75  p.  s.  i.  g. 

Other  means  by  which  test  conditions  varied  were  through  the  use 
of  two  different  makes  and  types  of  pumps.  One  was  rated  at  40 
gallons  per  minute;  the  other  at  60  gallons  per  minute.  A  manual 
by-pass  valve  was  used  to  control  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  liquid. 

j  Several  combinations  of  delivery  hose  were  used,  these  ranging  from 
%  inch  to  1  inch  in  inside  diameter  and  from  20  feet  to  105  feet  in 

I  length. 

The  following  will  summarize  the  conclusions  of  the  four  methods 
of  delivery  as  determined  by  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(1)  Bottom-fill. — Receiving  tanks  can  be  successfully  filled  by  this  method 
under  certain  conditions.  So  long  as  the  atmospheric  temperature  remains 
below  a  certain  point,  the  pressure  build-up  is  not  sufficiently  great  as  to  pre- 

i  vent  filling  a  tank  to  85  percent  of  its  capacity  (85  percent  of  capacity  was 
suggested  as  the  maximum  safe  fill  point ) .  During  the  experimental  testing  it 
was  found  that  the  critical  atmospheric  temperature  was  about  65°  F.  That 
is,  with  the  temperature  at  or  below  65°,  a  tank  could  be  filled  to  85  percent 
capacity  without  excessive  pressure  build-up.  The  higher  the  temperature  rose 
above  65°,  the  greater  was  the  pressure  build-up  and  the  percent  of  fill  was 
correspondingly  less. 

It  is  concluded  that  LP  Gas  tanks  can  be  bottom-filled  without  pressure- 
equalizing  lines  and  with  entire  satisfaction  in  many  instances.  In  the  more 
northerly  States  a  vast  majority  of  the  deliveries  throughout  the  year  could 
be  satisfactorily  made  by  this  method.  Conversely,  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and  especially  during  the  summer  months,  this  method  probably  seldom  could 
be  used. 

(2)  Top-fill  (Vapor-space) . — If  a  delivery  truck  is  equipped  with  a  reason- 
ably good  pumping  system,  deliveries  of  LP  Gas  to  tanks  fitted  with  proper 
top-fill  connections  can  be  successfully  made  under  practically  all  conditions 
that  are  likely  to  occur  in  normal  commercial  distribution.  Thus,  no  problem 
exists  when  the  receiving  tanks  are  equipped  with  properly  designed  top-till 
connections  and  the  distributor  uses  delivery  equipment  that  is  reasonably 
efficient  and  in  normally  good  condition. 

(3)  Ejector  (Bottom-fill). — Several  different  sizes  of  ejectors  were  tested. 
The  device  performed  according  to  the  manufacturer's  claims.  The  ejector  was 
effective  when  used  within  its  designed  and  recommended  range  and  when  of  the 

j  proper  size,  capacity,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  system  in 
which  it  was  used. 

(4)  Y  Connection  (Bottom-fill). — This  method  resulted  in  improved  condi- 
tions over  the  straight  bottom-fill  method,  but  was  noticeably  less  efficienl  than 
the  ejector  method. 
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The  Committee  feels  that,  once  all  receiving  tanks  are  equipped  j 
with  proper  top-fill  connections  and  dispensing  vehicle  tanks  have 
reasonably  good  pumping  equipment,  there  will  be  no  need  for  special 
devices  or  attachments. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  LP  Gas  ! 
tanks  in  domestic  use  that  are  not  equipped  for  top  or  vapor-space  I 
filling,  and  also  that  very  few,  if  any,  dealers  are  equipped  for  the 
ejector  or  even  the  Y  method  of  filling.  It  is  acknowledged,  there- 
fore, that  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  100-  percent  of  the 
commercial  deliveries  will  be  made  without  the  use  of  pressure- 
equalizing  lines. 

According  to  the  information  available  to  the  Committee,  only  a 
few  States  are  equipped  presently  to  test  LP  Gas  fluid  meters.  A  few 
additional  jurisdictions  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining  pro  vers.  LP 
Gas  provers  are  expensive  and  it  will  be  at  least  a  year  or  two  before 
an  appreciable  number  of  jurisdictions  are  adequately  equipped  in  j 
this  field.  These  circumstances  add  weight  to  the  Committee's  opinion 
that  the  LP  Gas  Code  should  remain  in  its  present  form  and  without 
amendment  for  at  least  another  year,  and  it  is  so  recommended. 

In  order  that  the  conversion  to  delivery  without  pressure-equaliz- 
ing lines  may  be  achieved  with  minimum  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  industry  and  consumers,  it  is  recommended  that  all  affected  persons 
who  have  not  already  done  so  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
early  adoption  of  purchase  specifications  requiring  top-fill  (vapor- 
space)  connections  on  all  new  tanks  being  purchased.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  LP  Gas  industry  give  careful  study  to  possible 
practical  plans  for  converting  bottom-fill  tanks  presently  in  use  to 
top  or  vapor-space  filling. 

The  Committee  is  advised  that  in  May  of  this  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association  voted  to 
approve  the  following  recommendation  of  its  Technical  and  Stand- 
ards Committee: 

In  retail  deliveries  where  the  method  of  measurement  and  sales  is  through 
liquid  meter  into  the  consumer's  tank,  it  is  recommended  that  the  filling  connec- 
tions over  the  straight  bottom-fill  method,  but  was  noticeably  less  efficient  than 
of  the  container. 

By  this  action  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association  has  earned 
the  commendation  of  its  customers  and  of  weights  and  measures 
officials.  The  Committee  is  hopeful  that  by  such  action  all  affected 
persons  who  have  not  already  done  so  will  give  their  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  early  adoption  of  purchase  specifications  requiring 
top-fill  connections  on  all  new  tanks  being  purchased. 

Since  tests  have  shown  that  it  is  practical  in  many  instances  to 
make  bottom-fill  deliveries  of  LP  Gas  at  temperatures  below  65°,  and 
since  many  deliveries  are  made  at  these  lower  temperatures,  it  is 
recommended  that  pressure- equalizing  lines  be  not  used  on  any  de- 
livery unless  it  is  deemed  by  the  operator  to  be  essential  to  practical 
and  efficient  operation.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that,  if  ; 
industry  will  follow  these  recommendations,  satisfactory  progress 
can  be  made  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  making  all  commercial  i 
deliveries  of  LP  Gas  without  any  probability  of  diverting  a  portion  j 
of  the  customer's  product  to  the  supplier's  tank  and  in  a  manner  that  | 
should  be  entirely  practical  and  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  consumer  and  the  dealer. 


In  conclusion,  the  Committee  reiterates  its  recommendation  that  no 
changes  be  made  at  this  time  in  the  Code  for  Liquefied  Petroleum 
Gas  Liquid-Measuring  Devices. 

Mr.  Paul  Tucker  :  As  Chairman  of  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas 
Association,  Technical  and  Standards  Committee,  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  in  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association  feel  it  necessary 
to  make  this  statement  with  regard  to  the  S  and  T  Committee  report 
as  it  pertains  to  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  Although  our  cursory 
review  of  this  portion  of  the  amended  final  report  relating  to  the  LP 
Gas  industry  shows  no  immediate  cause  for  disagreement,  we  wish 
the  Conference  or  Committee  records  to  clearly  show  that  the  LP  Gas 
industry  did  not  have  adequate  time  to  study  and  review  in  written 
form  the  filling  test  conclusions  as  submitted  in  the  final  report  of 
the  S  and  T  Committee. 

However,  at  this  same  time  we  do  wish  to  point  out  that  the  tests 
run  by  the  Bureau  were  excellent.  They  were  quite  complete,  well 
designed,  and  most  capably  conducted.  A  committee  of  the  industry 
visited  the  test  site  and  discussed  the  test  setup  and  procedures. 
During  the  same  summer,  our  industry  conducted  similar  tests. 
Though  the  results  have  not  been  finally  and  completely  summarized, 
it  can  be  stated  here  that  the  conclusions  are  analogous. 

LIQUID  FERTILIZERS 

The  Committee  has  received  from  a  meter  manufacturer  suggested 
language  for  a  code  for  liquid-measuring  devices  in  liquid-fertilizer 
service  and  expresses  its  gratitude  for  the  forthright  and  helpful 
approach  as  demonstrated  by  the  material  submitted  and  the  interest 
shown.  Eequirements  for  devices  for  the  measurement  of  liquid 
fertilizers  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Tucker:  I  should  like  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Ammonia  Institute,  whose  members  are  concerned  with  the 
direct  application  of  anhydrous  ammonia  as  well  as  aqueous  am- 
monia. I  am  sure  the  National  Plant  Food  Institute  Avould  also  be 
very  much  interested  in  cooperating  with  and  assisting  in  any  review, 
test,  or  method  of  establishing  such  procedures  for  the  measurement 
of  liquid  fertilizer. 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances  was  adopted 
by  the  Conference.) 

THE  TASK  AHEAD 

By  Hon.  B.  J.  Butler,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

State  of  Kentucky 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  appear  on  your  program 
and  to  bring  you  a  brief  message  on  this  most  important  subject  of 
honest  weights  and  measures. 

I  am  certain  that  all  you  who  work  in  this  field  are  aware  of  the 
great  service  you  render  to  all  our  people.  It  is  often  my  feeling  that 
too  many  of  our  citizens  beyond  your  profession  do  not  really  know 
of  this  watchdog  service  which  you  continually  provide  them. 

Before  progressing  further,  I  believe  it  proper  to  quote  you  some 
three  verses  of  scripture  which  certainly  point  out  the  very  basis  and 
objectives  of  your  work  (new  version  text). 
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Proverbs  11 :  1  A  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  a  just  weight 
is  his  delight. 

Proverbs  20  :  23  Diverse  weights  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  false  scales 
are  not  good. 

Deuteronomy  25 :  13-16  You  shall  not  have  in  your  bag  two  kinds  of  weights, 
a  large  and  a  small.  You  shall  not  have  in  your  house  two  kinds  of  measures, 
a  large  and  a  small.  A  full  and  just  weight  you  shall  have,  a  full  and  just 
measure  you  shall  have  ;  that  your  days  may  be  prolonged  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  your  God  gives  you.  For  all  who  do  such  things,  all  who  act  dis- 
honestly, are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  your  God. 

And  so  you  see  you  are  supported  not  only  by  the  laws  of  your 
States,  but  also  by  the  "Good  Book."  I  am  certain  that  each  of  you 
has  a  pet  client  or  two  you  would  like  to  quote  these  to ! 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  should  reflect  briefly  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  workers  in  weights  and  measures.  Here  I  must  refer  to  my 
State  of  Kentucky  to  point  out  what  has  been  done  there  by  George 
Johnson  and  his  able  staff  in  our  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
They  are  a  relatively  new  facet  of  our  State  Government,  but, 
through  their  untiring  efforts  during  the  past  decade,  I  feel  certain 
that  we  have  moved  to  a  position  of  respect  in  this  field. 

In  the  checking  of  scales  we  now  have  a  pattern  and  system  estab- 
lished that  gives  our  entire  area  good  coverage.  Yet  we  are  ever  alert 
and  occasionally  find  a  set  we  have  missed.  Such  a  case  occurred  last 
summer  in  a  grain  elevator.  We  received  a  complaint  from  a  farmer 
about  the  weights  at  this  particular  storage  facility.  The  following 
day  our  large  scale  unit  moved  in  and  tested  those  scales.  To  our 
great  concern  these  were  found  to  be  short  weighing  almost  1,000 
pounds  per  truckload  of  grain.  The  company  promptly  made  some 
adjustments  with  the  farmers  and  we  immediately  got  a  complete 
listing  of  all  grain  storage  facilities  from  the  State  ASC  Office.  To 
our  relief  this  was  the  only  one  of  these  establishments  we  were 
missing  in  our  checking  procedure,  but  it  was  a  critical  oversight. 
This  elevator  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  some  ten  miles  from 
town  and  on  a  back  country  road.  This,  I  think,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  constant  vigil  in  our  endeavors. 

In  addition  to  these  large  scales  just  mentioned,  we  also  have  many 
more  of  them  in  stockyards  and  coal  companies.  Last  year  we  had 
about  a  14  percent  condemnation  on  them  as  compared  to  a  60  percent 
condemnation  some  ten  years  ago.  In  our  small  scale  checking  we 
find  a  higher  percentage  condemned — 4  percent  last  year  as  compared 
to  9  percent  ten  years  ago.  This  shows  quite  clearly  the  progress 
made,  yet  also  reminds  us  there  is  much  more  to  do. 

I  might  point  out  in  connection  with  the  small  scales  that  some  two 
years  ago  one  of  our  workers  confiscated  a  rather  interesting  small 
dial  scale.    A  man  running  a  huckster  wagon  was  seen  weighing 
potatoes  to  an  unsuspecting  customer.   Our  man  stopped  upon  noting 
the  terrible  appearance  of  the  scale.   The  indicator  was  made  from  a  j 
piece  of  tin  can  and  was  soldered  crudely  to  the  mechanism  that  | 
activated  it.    The  original  face  or  dial  had  been  destroyed  or  worn 
out  through  wear  and  had  been  replaced  with  one  crudely  made  from  | 
the  cardboard  from  a  tablet  back.   The  markings  were  not  even  num-  \ 
bered  to  indicate  the  pounds. 

The  customer  purchased  two  pounds  of  potatoes.   When  placed  on 
our  test  scales,  they  weighed  one  pound,  to  which  the  ever  alert  sales-  j 
man  promptly  remarked,  "You  know,  each  one  of  those  marks  on 
there  must  be  one-half  of  a  pound.   I  thought  all  the  time  they  were 
one  pound." 
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heedless  to  say  these  scales  were  collected  on  the  spot  and  are  now 
held  in  our  Department  as  a  museum  piece. 

Our  people  have  also  been  extremely  alert  and  aggressive  in  check- 
ing for  strict  compliance  in  the  field  of  packaged  commodities.  When 
this  work  was  begun,  there  was  about  a  28  percent  condemnation. 
The  percentage  last  year  was  14  percent  from  a  sampling  of  over 
300,000  packages. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  concentrated  our  efforts  at  various  times 
on  feeds,  seeds,  and  fertilizers.  Here,  again,  there  were  many  prob- 
lems uncovered  as  well  as  created ;  but  we  rode  out  the  storm,  and  I 
believe  our  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  manufacturers  operating  in 
Kentucky  iioav  look  with  pride  on  their  compliance  and  achievement. 

Sometimes  we  become  complacent  in  our  routines  and  need  a  slight 
jolt  to  wake  us  up.  This  happened  to  some  of  these  people.  Here 
may  I  emphasize  that  not  all  the  weight  discrepancies  are  against  the 
consumer.  We  found  one  fertilizer  company  bagging  91  pounds  of 
fertilizer  in  80  pound  bags — a  sure  way  to  lose  money  fast. 

In  another  instance  we  found  considerable  feed  in  short  weight  at 
the  point  of  manufacture.  The  man  who  ran  this  mill  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  so  I  was  called  into  the  act,  I  went  to  his  mill, 
where  he  proceeded  to  give  me  the  facts  of  life  about  shrinkage  in 
feeds  and  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  I  am  certain  this  group  has 
never  heard  of  these  things ! 

During  our  conversation  a  customer  came  up  and  ordered  a  half 
ton  of  dairy  feed.  We  had  all  this  feed  condemned  and  the  miller 
wanted  to  go  on  and  sell  the  man  ten  bags  of  the  off- weight  material. 
This  we  refused  and  suggested  that  he  empty  some  of  it  into  the 
hopper  and  rebag  it.  Reluctantly  he  had  this  done,  and  the  ten  bags 
were  rolled  to  the  platform  for  loading  on  the  farmer's  truck.  -There 
our  men  converged  with  their  test  scales.  Three  bags  of  the  ten  were 
in  proper  weight  and  one  Avas  seven  pounds  short,  with  an  average 
shortage  of  over  three  pounds  per  bag !  Needless  to  say  that  gentle- 
man pays  more  attention  to  his  bagging  equipment  now  than  in  the 
past  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Department  is  very  much  improved. 
He  was  not  dishonest — he  just  thought  he  was  right  and  did  not  want 
to  be  told  he  was  wrong. 

In  Kentucky  Ave  also  haA-e  made  great  strides  in  our  meter  testing, 
both  large  and  small,  and  I  believe  our  coA^erage  is  quite  thorough. 
Recently  Ave  got  into  LP  Gas  checking.  We  found  about  36  percent 
of  those  containers  off  weight.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  some  Avere 
0A7erweight ;  in  fact,  about  one-third  of  those  out  of  weight  were  in 
this  group.  Let  me  here  emphasize  that  your  Avork  is  just  as  impor- 
tant in  protecting  the  legitimate  merchant  as  it  is  the  consumer. 

The  LP  Gas  dealers,  upon  finding  the  results  of  our  tests,  imme- 
diately went  to  work  to  get  their  people  in  compliance.  Their  atti- 
tude has  been  Avholesome;  like  any  other  group,  they  desire  to  enjoy  a 
good  reputation  in  their  business. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  the  States  here  represented  can  look  with 
equal  pride  on  their  individual  accomplishments.  But  what  of  the 
task  ahead?  Anyone  can  look  back  on  what  has  been  done,  but  it 
takes  courage,  vision,  thought,  and  initiative  to  look  ahead.  Have  we 
not  noAv  arrived  at  a  point  in  this  work  where  we  need  more  stand- 
ardization and  co-ordination  among  the  States?   Do  we  not  now  need 
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to  take  a  more  careful  look  at  our  individual  efforts  and  dig  a  bit 
deeper  in  some  areas?   This  I  would  project  as  your  challenge. 

I  am  aware  to  some  degree  of  the  courage  it  requires  to  do  your 
jobs  in  weights  and  measures  properly.  And  I  would  remind  your 
superiors  of  their  tremendous  responsibilities  in  supporting  you  and 
standing  behind  you.  This  might  well  be  the  determining  factor  be- 
tween a  strong  or  a  weak  program  within  a  State. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  clever  way  in  which  you  men  can  detect 
this.  Let  us  go  back  to  a  tobacco  warehouse  case  some  two  seasons 
ago.  There  our  men  uncovered  some  extensive  short  weights  one 
Saturday.  That  evening  Director  Johnson  called  me  and  asked  that 
I  go  to  that  area  on  Sunday  with  him.  I  turned  down  his  invitation 
on  the  basis  that  I  had  two  speeches  to  deliver  Monday  and  had  not 
as  much  as  outlined  either.  About  an  hour  later  one  of  the  men  called 
from  the  area  in  question  and  insisted  that  I  should  come  down  the 
next  morning.   Fortunately,  I  decided  to  go. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  became  apparent  when  I  was  told 
on  Sunday  morning  by  our  men  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  ware- 
house was  one  of  my  friends.  I  could  now  see  why  they  had  called 
me.  Then  came  their  appropriate  question,  "How  far  do  we  pursue 
this  case?"  And  quickly  my  answer,  "To  the  bar  of  justice  with 
every  bit  of  evidence  you  can  scrape  up."  I  could  see  the  expressions 
of  relief  replace  those  of  anxiety.  I  spent  a  good  many  hours  on  that 
case  personally,  but  it  was  a  good  investment.  Everyone  now  knew 
that  temptations  and  pressures  were  not  guiding  the  destiny  of  our 
sworn  duty. 

It  was  a  famous  man  of  Kentucky  birth  who  pointed  the  way  here 
when  he  said,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  It  was  that 
same  Abe  Lincoln,  who,  when  reminded  about  the  political  expedi- 
ency of  doing  a  thing  a  certain  way,  replied,  "I  desire  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  office  so  that  at  the  end  of  my  time,  when  I  come  to  lay 
down  the  reigns  of  my  authority,  if  I  have  but  one  friend  left,  that 
friend  shall  be  deep  down  inside  me." 

The  conduct  of  your  division's  activities  and  the  personal  conduct 
of  its  employees  will  determine  in  large  measure  the  prestige  you 
enjoy,  the  operating  funds  you  will  receive,  and  ultimately  the 
amount  you  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Yours  is  a  most  important  task — do  it  with  courage  and  uniform- 
ity, treating  all  alike  under  similar  circumstances.  And  I  would 
challenge  you  as  an  organization  to  move  vigorously  toward  uni- 
formity of  standards  without  delay  and  without  fear. 

We  need,  in  many  cases,  new  laws,  new  regulations,  and  new  stand- 
ards. This  I  know  is  true  in  Kentucky.  During  our  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature,  we  made  an  effort  to  put  through  some  four  bills 
of  vital  importance  to  our  weights  and  measures  work.  Two  of  them 
passed,  one  of  which  was  vetoed.  But  this  does  not  discourage  us— 
we  will  be  back  next  time  prepared  to  do  battle  in  better  form. 

The  words  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad  express  our  attitude  here : 

I'm  wounded,  Sir  Andrew  Barton  said, 
I'm  hurt  but  I  am  not  slain, 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile, 
And  then  I'll  fight  again ! 
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In  developing  new  laws  and  regulations,  continuous  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  making  them  as  compatible  with  other  States  as 
possible.  Unless  we  do  this  we  cause  confusion  and  open  the  door  to 
criticism  and  bargaining  levers  among  the  various  trades.  On  this 
point  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Kentucky  is  in  the  process  of  adopting 
the  entire  Handbook  44  codes  of  the  National  Conference.  This 
|     should  be  accomplished  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  should  not  pass  this  juncture  without  making  mention  of  the 
long  sought  hundredweight  for  grain.  It  seems  to  me  that  everyone 
but  a  limited  few  favor  this  change.  What  then  holds  us  back  ?  Are 
the  vocal  minority  of  more  importance  than  the  placid  majority? 
Too  many  of  our  laws  and  regulations  get  on  this  basis,  I  fear. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  necessity  of  digging  deeper  into  your 
activities.  You  have  now  fairly  well  eliminated  most  of  the  bad 
scales — now  what  about  the  man  behind  the  scales  ?  There  may  be  a 
I  few  of  these  that  need  adjusting  or  eliminating — at  least  from  the 
weighing  business !  That  was  our  problem  in  our  warehouse  case — 
the  scales  were  fine  but  the  weighman  was  out  of  adjustment ! 

To  correct  this  will  require  different  and  well  planned  techniques, 
constant  vigil,  and  a  tenacious  pursuit  of  the  problem.  You  will  be 
trying  to  detect  a  very  few  amongst  a  multitude  and  to  do  this  with- 
out offending  the  just. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  the  story  of  our  two  Kentuckians  who  were 
in  the  coal  business.  One  of  these  men  got  religion  and  eternally 
insisted  that  his  partner  do  the  same.  Finally  he  ventured  forth  with 
this  statement,  "Bill,  I'd  join  the  church,  but  who  would  weigh  the 
I    coal  then?" 

I  am  told  of  another  case  where  a  young  man  worked  some  five 
years  at  a  coal  yard  before  he  found  out  1,600  pounds  was  not  a  ton ! 

Your  work,  I  think,  will  always  offer  a  challenge.  One  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  only  some  200  different  food  articles  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country.  Today  there  are  more  than  32,000 — practically 
all  of  which  are  subject  to  weights  and  measures  laws.  An  ever 
|  increasing  number  of  these  also  fall  into  the  prepackage  class  which 
takes  your  job  beyond  the  mere  checking  of  scales. 

There  is  one  thing  that  your  work  should  always  offer  and  that  is 
variety.  I  am  certain  those  of  you  who  pursue  it  vigorously  will  find 
few,  if  any,  dull  moments.  This  is  good  for  it  keeps  monotony  at  a 
safe  distance  and  makes  for  work  that  one  can  enjoy  doing.  Some- 
times we  allow  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  a  rut  alongside  a  paved 
highway  merely  because  we  do  not  take  the  initiative  to  improve 
our  position. 

Here  I  recall  the  story  of  the  factory  worker  who  opened  his  lunch 
pail  and  dejectedly  complained,  "Cheese  sandwiches,  cheese  sand- 
wiches, always  cheese  sandwiches!"  To  which  one  of  his  fellow 
workers  offered  him  some  advice,  "Why  don't  you  have  your  wife 
fix  you  something  different?"  To  which  our  complainer  replied, 
"Wife?    mo  has  a  wife?    I  fix  these  myself." 

Again  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
appear  before  this  important  and  distinguished  group.  I  trust 
that  I  have  said  at  least  some  little  thing  that  will  help  you  in  your 
I  daily  living  and  in  carrying  out  your  vital  assignments.  The  task 
ahead  offers  many  challenges.  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  them  with 
courage  and  that  you  will  conquer  them  with  distinction. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  CONTROL  OF  WEIGHTS  ON 
PREPACKAGED  PRODUCTS 

By  J.  A.  TVarrex,  Technical  Advisor,  Packaging  Division.  American 
Management  Association,  New  York,  New  York 

The  more  competitive  a  market  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  need  for 
more  competent  and  skilled  management  of  companies  competing  in 
that  market.  In  this  era  of  mounting  costs  and  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain profit  margins,  many  companies  have  found  that  the  answer  lies  • 
in  better  operational  efficiency  rather  than  in  price  increases.  As  a 
result,  every  avenue  of  cost  reduction  must  be  vigorously  investi- 
gated. Producers  of  packaged  products  are  scrutinizing  the  costs  of 
filling.  Laws  compel  them  to  meet  the  weight  legend  inscribed  on  1 
their  package  and  overfills  result  in  an  economic  loss  that  can  run 
into  large  sums.  The  control  of  fill  is  a  dendritic  problem.  It  encom- 
passes every  segment  of  packaging — management,  material,  machin- 
ery, manpower,  and  movement. 

To  be  effective  any  program  of  fill  control  must  have  a  management 
policy  that  sets  standards  in  terms  that  everyone  can  understand. 
Management  must  provide  the  means  to  carry  out  the  standards. 
Management  must  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  standards  are  being  met.  When  standards  are  not 
met,  management  must  initiate  the  steps  to  diagnose  and  locate  the  j 
trouble,  and,  finally,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  pin-pointed,  to  take 
the  proper  and  preventative  action.  Let  us  transpose  these  academic 
phrases  into  practical  application. 

Before  attempting  to  spell  out  a  standard,  management  should 
ascertain  what  law  or  series  of  laws  regulate  the  fill  of  their  package, 
how  the  law  is  interpreted  by  enforcement  agencies,  and  what  regula- 
tion pertains  to  their  products : 

Food.  Drug,  and  ('osmetic  Law,  Deceptive  or  Slack  Fill  Law,  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  Regulations,  the  weights  and  measures  laws  of  the  States  where  their 
products  are  sold,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  Regulations. 

The  fulcrum  of  the  standard  is  the  prescribed  weight  legend  of  the 
package.  The  problem  now  for  management  is  to  set  a  standard  of 
control,  with  no  compromise.  Variables  of  product,  container,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  must  be  determined  by  process  capability  studies 
and  allowances  for  these  variables  calculated  in  the  standard.  What 
are  the  variables  that  must  be  considered  ? 

The  product :  Is  it  free  flowing  ?  Is  its  density  uniform — does  the  density 
vary  from  batch  to  batch?  Is  the  density  affected  by  moisture  or  deaeration 
in  handling?  What  are  its  flow  characteristics?  Size  and  shape  of  the 
product.  Condition  of  storage.  Do  temperature  conditions  affect  the  product? 
What  is  specific  gravity?    Does  the  product  bridge? 

Many  of  the  problems  in  powder  or  granular  filling  operations  are 
due  to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  flow  of  solids,  particularly  the 
flow  of  solids  through  bins,  hoppers,  feeders,  and  spouts.  Any  arch- 
ing, hanging  up,  or  sticking  of  materials  may  disrupt  the  operations 
of  an  automatic  system.  An  excellent  report  on  the  development  of  a 
quantitative  method  of  design  is,  Bulletin  No.  64  of  The  Utah  Engi- 
neering Station,  by  Andrew  W.  Jenike.  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  The  brochure  covers,  typical  obstructions  to  flow 
pressure,  flow  factors,  formulas  of  flow,  model  bins  or  hoppers,  insta- 
bility of  doming,  the  influence  of  the  slope  angle  of  the  walls  for 
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friction  between  materials  and  wall,  influence  of  pressure  normal  to 
the  dome,  funnel  and  mass  flow,  instability  of  funneling,  and  cleav- 
age through  materials  and  along  hopper  walls. 

The  location  of  bins  or  hoppers  in  relation  to  the  filling  machines 
is  important  to  control  head  pressure  flow  characteristics  of  the 
product.  Mr.  Jenike's  treatise  gives  many  useful  hints  to  prevent 
bridging  in  hoppers,  how  to  determine  the  angle  of  repose  of  mate- 
rial, pressure  breakers,  formulas  of  flow,  the  influence  of  vertical 
walls  of  a  hopper,  causes  of  compacting  pressure,  changes  on  the 
surface  of  particles  caused  by  the  escape  of  entrapped  air  or  moisture 
content  and  bin  design. 

The  combination  of  bin  or  hopper  design  and  characteristics  of  the 
product  have  an  important  influence  in  setting  a  standard  of  weight 
control.  They  point  up  the  need  of  skilled  engineering  and  layout 
planning. 

Filling  equipment :  Powder  and  granular  filling  presents  a  greater 
problem  than  liquid.  Before  control  specifications  for  fill  weight  can 
be  set  up,  the  filler  must  be  evaluated  under  actual  conditions  at  vary- 
ing speeds.  The  best  control  of  fill  economy  is  obtained  when  yon 
have  the  correct  proportions  between  speed  and  overfill.  In  other 
words,  the  relationship  between  speed  of  the  equipment  and  the 
amount  of  overfill  or  underfill  is  the  determining  factor  in  economic 
operations. 

Powder  or  granular  filling  can  be  affected  by:  (1)  Stop  and  go 
operations  which  cause  the  product  to  compact,  (2)  control  of  vibra- 
tion in  handling  product,  (3)  adjustments  of  the  filler,  (4)  uncer- 
tainty in  cut-off-product  in  suspension,  (5)  head  pressure — variations 
in  the  amount  of  product  in  the  hopper,  (6)  changes  in  the  flow  char- 
acteristics of  the  product — bridging,  (7)  size  and  shape  of  product, 
(8)  conditions  of  storage — flour,  (9)  maintenance  of  equipment,  (10) 
frequent  adjustments,  (11)  compacting  of  product — cake  mixes  for 
example,  change  in  pressure  will  affect  the  degree  of  compacting, 
changing  flow  pattern  and. density  and  causing  package  fill  varia- 
tions. Shredded  coconut  and  noodles  will  interlace  and  flow  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  (12)  A^ariable  speeds,  (13)  spillage,  (11) 
packing  room  humidity,  (15)  sanitation — daily  cleaning,  (16)  uni- 
formity of  pockets  in  filler — it  is  important  to  demonstrate  that  the  fill 
Avithin  any  one  filler  pocket  is  the  same  as  it  is  among  all  pockets. 
This  is  important  that  random  samples  may  be  taken  from  the  filler 
as  a  whole  without  regard  to  the  individual  pockets,  which  simplifies 
the  procedure  of  determining  the  pattern  of  the  filler. 

Variation  in  weight  does  not  stop  when  the  package  is  sealed. 
Storage  conditions  may  affect  weights. 

The  problems  in  liquid  fill  include :  (1)  Specific  gravity  of  product, 
(2)  temperature — you  must  have  consistent  temperature  at  the  point 
at  which  the  product  is  put  into  containers,  (3)  hopper  level — head 
or  pressure  variations  may  seriously  affect  the  amount  of  liquid  in 
vent  tubes — proper  liquid  ievel  control,  (4)  speed — variation  in  speed 
results  in  change  of  filling  time — allows  more  entrapment  of  air,  ( :> ) 
aeration — leaky  pumps  and  lines  following  deaeration  equipment  will 
undo  work  of  deaeration.  Product  as  it  reaches  the  filler  may  have 
more  air  in  it  whipped  in  by  the  pump  than  when  it  entered  deaera 
tor.  Product  allowed  to  stand  say  15  minutes  in  a  holding  tank  will 
result  in  a  heavier  fill  than  one  that  has  been  run  direct  through  the 
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line  without  any  standing  time  because  the  standing  time  has  allowed 
entrapped  air  to  gradually  escape,  (6)  transfer  of  containers— spill- 
age— nonuniform  fill  and  excessive  clean  up,  (7)  sanitation,  (8) 
frequent  stopping  and  starting. 

Items  that  will  affect  measurement  accuracy  include  materials, 
variations  in  capacity  of  containers  as  in  the  case  of  glass  or  cans  1 
where  these  are  measuring  elements,  variations  in  the  weights  of 
cartons  in  gross  weighing,  and  the  differing  skills  of  people,  and  the 
competency  of  supervisors.  A  process  capability  study  including 
these  factors  should  enable  management  to  set  a  standard  that  is  tech- 
nically practical,  economically  reasonable,  and  in  keeping  with  good 
manufacturing  practices. 

Management's  next  responsibility  is  to  provide  means  to  carry  out 
the  standards.  Most  managers  recognize  they  have  a  problem  of 
variation  and  they  need  a  modern  method  of  statistical  quality  con- 
trol. S.  Q.  C.  has  been  proven  in  fill  control  programs.  You  have 
had  some  excellent  presentations  on  its  use  during  these  meetings. 
Quality  thinking  and  directions  must  start  at  the  top  to  do  the  most 
good.  In  filling  line  operations,  S.  Q.  C.  must  concern  itself  with  the 
control  of  weights  or  fills  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Any  attempt  to 
imply  that  the  responsibility  for  quality  control  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
rests  elsewhere  than  in  the  packaging  lines  will  prove  abortive.  There 
must  be  the  authority  of  seeing  that  proper  adjustments  to  machines 
are  made  so  that  the  targets  of  fill  are  met. 

The  control  of  fill  in  the  past  10  years  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
introduction  of  semi-automatic  and  automatic  check  weighers.  Check- 
weighing  may  be  classified  into  5  types:  (1)  spot- check  weighing  with 
control  based  on  operators  judgment,  (2)  spot-checkweight  with 
statistical  control,  (3)  automatic  100  percent  checkweighing  with 
control  based  on  an  operator's  monitoring  the  reject  gates,  (4)  auto- 
matic 100  percent  checkweighing  with  automatic  statistical  control, 
and  (5)  automatic  100  percent  checkweighing  with  automatic  filler 
adjustments. 

Spot-checkweighing  can  provide  only  a  gross  control,  since  there 
is  no  systematic  way  of  differentiating  between  pure  change  varia- 
tions and  shifts  in  the  distribution  resulting  from  assignable  causes. 
The  success  of  this  system  depends  upon  the  operator's  experience 
with  the  particular  line  and  perhaps  a  well-developed  intuition.  The 
manual  spot-check  system  may  be  adequate  if:  (1)  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  line  is  small  in  comparison  with  acceptable  toler- 
ances, (2)  the  pattern  of  variation  is  statistically  relatively  stable, 
and  (3)  the  cost  of  the  product  is  low  in  comparison  to  labor  costs. 

A  manually  operated  spot-check  system  can  be  made  more  effective 
at  little  or  no  increase  in  operating  costs  by  incorporating  statistical 
control,  rather  than  depending  on  operator  judgment,  providing  a 
systematic,  scientific  procedure  for  detecting  weight  variations  due  to 
assignable  causes.  A  statistical  weight  control  system  can  be  effective, 
provided  the  pattern  of  weight  variation  and  the  operating  speed  of 
the  line  are  compatible  with  this  type  of  control.  A  manually  oper- 
ated spot-checkweighing  system  with  statistical  control  can  be  effec- 
tive if  the  pattern  of  weight  variability  due  to  assignable  causes  is 
fairly  stable,  i.  e.,  if  shifts  in  the  distribution  average  occur  gradually 
and  never  experience  sudden  jumps  of  any  magnitude.    It  should 
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always  be  recognized  that  a  spot-check  system  can  never  assure  that 
all  packages  will  be  within  selected  tolerances. 

The  automatic  checkweigher  weighs  100  percent  of  the  packages 
and  sorts  out  those  that  do  not  fall  within  selected  tolerances.  It 
assures  that  all  outgoing  packages  are  within  the  selected  tolerances, 
regardless  of  the  weight  variability  pattern  of  the  filling  line. 

The  automatic  checkweigher  can  be  used  to  detect  shifts  in  the 
average  and  standard  deviation  of  the  weight  distribution  of  the 
packaging  line  by  properly  setting  and  monitoring  the  reject  limits. 
The  checkweigher  normally  should  be  set  so  as  to  reject  packages  that 
fall  in  the  tails  of  the  frequency  distribution  (approximately  at  plus 
and/or  minus  3  standard  deviations).  Under  stable  operations,  the 
machine  will  reject  a  small  percentage  of  packages  at  both  the  over 
and  under  reject  gates.  An  increase  in  the  percentage  of  rejects  at 
one  gate  indicates  a  shift  in  the  process  average  toward  the  limit.  An 
increase  at  both  gates  indicates  an  increase  in  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  distribution.  Since  100  percent  of  the  packages  are  being  in- 
spected, a  change  in  the  percentage  of  packages  rejected  can  be 
detected  quite  easily  and  many  times  the  operator  can  effect  filling 
machine  control.  Operators  must  be  trained  to  conscientiously  moni- 
tor the  reject  gates  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  machine.  Some 
people  do  not  use  the  upper  reject  limit  for  they  attempt  only  to 
protect  against  underweight  packages.  Even  though  packages  re- 
jected in  the  upper  limits  are  not  trimmed  but  put  back  on  the  line, 
information  made  available  by  the  packages  rejected  at  the  upper 
limit  is  essential  for  the  most  effective  filling  control. 

The  automatic  checkweigher  with  automatic  statistical  control  em- 
ploys a  combination  of  both  of  the  basic  approaches  to  weight  control 
mentioned  earlier.  This  equipment  supplies  quickly  and  easily  com- 
plete statistical  records  of  the  filling  line  performance.  This  feature 
is  useful  in  analyzing  the  weight  control  performance  of  a  new  line. 
There  is  a  further  adaptation  of  the  latter  unit:  adding  automatic 
mechanical  equipment  to  automatically  adjust  the  filler  when  it  goes 
out  of  prescribed  pattern. 

Management  should  provide  the  best  type  of  filling  equipment 
available.  In  powder  or  granular  filling,  machines  will  operate  from 
10  per  minute  up  to  400  per  minute  and  in  liquid  or  viscous  filling,  up 
to  1,000  per  minute  on  can  lines  and  TOO  per  minute  on  glass.  The 
faster  the  speed,  the  greater  is  the  accountability  for  control,  losses 
due  to  overfill  will  be  more  accumulative,  and  the  hazards  of  underfill 
greater. 

Other  filling  speeds  are :  net  weights — speeds  limited  to  15  packages 
for  head,  but  may  be  multi-head,  are  used  for  costlier  products  and 
•for  control  of  product  in  suspension;  gross  weighers — nonfree  and 
free  flowing  products  with  speeds  on  line  up  to  120  per  minute  with 
product  in  suspension;  volume  weighers — less  expensive  product  with 
speeds  up  to  400  per  minute  wherein  density  of  product  and  head 
pressure  are  important  factors,  found  in  units  using  containers  as 
measuring  up  with  special  consideration  for  variation  in  container 
volume  and  including  anger-type  fillers;  vacuum  weighers — speeds 
from  30  to  300  per  minute  with  free  flowing  product,  vacuum  con- 
trolled; stream  flowing — free  flowing  grainy  or  granular  products 
with  speeds  up  to  600  per  minute,  normally  used  with  inexpensive 
product,  offers  high  speeds;  rotary  and  straight  line  piston  liquid  and 
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viscous  fillers — speeds  up  to  1,000  per  minute  for  baby  food  and 
motor  oil  'lines,  offering  viscous  density  control,  specific  gravity  con- 
trol, vacuum  fillers,  and  nonfoamy  liquid  fillers  with  speed  up  to  425 
per  minute;  gravity  fillers — speeds  up  to  90  per  minute,  but  not  as 
accurate  in  fill  measure  as  vacuum  fillers;  premeasure  filler — for 
eithical  drugs  and  expensive  products  with  speeds  to  300  per  minute. 

Competent  management  will  want  to  know  how  their  operation  is 
performing  at  all  times.  A  series  of  reporting  graphs  detailing 
adherence  to  budget  records  for  a  prescribed  period  compared  with  a 
control  period,  monthly  or  weekly.  Sequential  comparisons  give 
management  a  quick  method  of  evaluation  and  noticing  trends.  Fre- 
quently the  careless  operations  of  other  departments  that  may  cause 
the  fill  control  program  to  roam  can  be  detected.  Short  reports  high- 
lighting day-to-day  performance  pinpoints  areas  of  responsibility 
not  performing  to  standards.  Quality  control  and  unscheduled  check- 
ing of  production  filling  operation  keeps  the  filling  operation  super- 
visors on  their  toes.  Spot- checking  of  warehouse  and  samples 
returned  from  the  field  assist  in  rechecking  production  data.  Strict 
adherences  to  the  program  must  emanate  from  the  topside  if  it  is  to 
permeate  the  whole  organization. 

Honest  value  to  its  customers  in  meeting  prescribed  weight  legends 
and  honest  returns  to  the  company  in  controlling  excessive  overfills 
must  be  a  management  responsibility. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Madden  :  I  have  found  empty  cartons  in  a  store  that  were 
supposed  to  contain  12  ounces  of  cereals.  What  would  be  the  cause 
of  such  an  error  ? 

Mr.  Warren  :  There  could  be  a  number  of  factors — bridging  with- 
in the  hoppers,  the  trip  mechanism  of  the  container  in  the  operation, 
for  example.  However,  this  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  control.  One 
of  the  methods  that  I  myself  have  used  to  control  that  type  of  error 
in  lightweight  packages  is  to  play  a  jet  of  controlled  air  on  the  filled 
packages  with  a  computed  force ;  the  air  will  not  tip  over  a  calculated 
weight,  but  it  will  tip  over  any  lighter  weight. 

However,  cereals  are  not  packaged  very  fast,  because  most  cereals 
are  packaged  on  net  weight  scales.  I  would  say  the  difficulties  you 
are  talking  about,  Mr.  Madden,  probably  are  caused  by  careless  oper- 
ators on  the  line. 

Mr.  Wrenn  :  I  notice  some  of  the  packages  you  mentioned  in  your 
talk  are  larger  than  necessary  to  contain  the  commodity.  When 
filling  by  these  automatic  means,  is  it  necessary  that  a  container  be 
larger? 

Mr.  Warren  :  May  I  ask  you :  What  product  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Mr.  Wrenn:  Detergents  generally. 

Mr.  Warren  :  I  think  yes,  very  definitely,  because  at  the  fill  opera- 
tion on  detergent  packaging  today,  which  packages  are  filled  on 
never-stop  machines,  there  is  an  aeration  problem — air  within  the 
product  itself.  These  packages  are  filled  at  a  rate  of  between  300  and 
100  packages  per  minute.  About  one  of  every  four  packages  is 
weighed  automatically  on  this  equipment.  As  the  packages  come  off 
the  end  of  the  line  and  before  they  go  into  the  checkweighing  unit, 
they  are  vibrated.  If,  after  vibration,  the  fill  height  is  below  a  set 
standard,  the  package  will  be  ejected  by  the  machine.   However,  con- 
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tinuing  settling  of  product  occurs  after  the  package  gets  out  into  the 
field.  A  great  deal  of  research  is  being  given  to  improvement  of  this. 
I  think  the  improvement  has  to  come  within  the  detergent  itself. 

Mr.  Baerwolf  :  In  your  liquid  fill  you  mentioned  that  you  have  a 
problem  of  aeration  of  the  product,  Do  these  fillers  have  mechanical 
air  elimination? 

Mr.  Warren:  Depending  on  the  product,  many  of  them  do,  par- 
ticularly in  the  food  industry. 

SHRINKAGE  LOSSES  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

By  A.  C.  O'Meara,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Sivift  anal  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  problem  I  have  chosen  as  my 
subject  for  today,  contrast,  if  you  will,  the  retail  food  store  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  the  modern  supermarket  as  we  know  it  today.  The 
average  retail  store  of  fifty  years  ago  had  no  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred items  for  sale.  Most  of  these  items  were  shipped  to  the  retail 
market  in  bulk  and  many  of  them  were  available  only  in  season. 
Items  were  purchased  by  the  housewife  at  the  store  under  conditions 
where  the  grocer  would  take  from  the  bulk  product  a  quantity  desig- 
nated by  the  consumer,  at  which  time  it  would  be  weighed  and  sold. 
In  1910  if  you  were  to  buy  butter,  lard,  or  shortening,  it  would  be 
ladled  from  a  tub.  Crackers  came  in  bulk  in  a  barrel.  Pickles,  flour, 
sugar,  potatoes,  onions,  and  meat — in  fact,  practically  all  foods  ex- 
cept a  few  canned  items — were  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
retailer  in  bulk,  after  which  the  retailer  would  break  them  down  into 
the  amounts  the  customer  wanted  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  In 
1910  products  were  available  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Fried 
chicken  was  normally  served  in  the  spring.  Fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  available  only  in  season.  In  the  winter  months  it  was 
impossible  to  buy  bananas  or  oranges  or  other  citrus  fruits. 

What  do  we  have  in  1958?  The  modern  supermarket  carries  ap- 
proximately 5,500  individual  items  for  sale  to  the  consumer.  Not  all 
of  these  are  food  items.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
items  added  by  the  retailer,  including  various  types  of  hardware  and 
other  products  which  compete  for  the  customer's  attention.  In  the 
self-service  supermarket  of  1958,  the  sale  of  products  which  have  not 
been  prepackaged  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer  is  increasingly 
rare.  The  housewife  no  longer  relies  on  the  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  owner  of  a  grocery  store  or  his  clerks,  but  selects  the  products 
herself.  In  turn,  the  modern  supermarket  has  far  fewer  personnel, 
and  products  in  packages  must  sell  themselves.  Kefrigeration,  im- 
provements in  packaging  material,  radical  advancement  in  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution  facilities  make  available  to  today's  housewife 
an  infinite  variety  of  products  at  all  times  of  the  year.  This  would 
have  seemed  like  a  dream  to  the  housewife  of  1908  and  1928. 

The  most  revolutionary  changes  in  the  processing,  packaging,  and 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  have  occurred  in  the  decade  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Consider,  if  you  will,  that  since  1948,  when 
refrigerated  display  cases  began  to  become  common  in  supermarkets, 
over  40  percent  of  the  total  fresh  meat  purchased  by  consumers  lias 
been  purchased  in  self-service  meat  counters  where  the  housewife  caii 
pick  up  the  package,  look  at  it,  feel  it,  squeeze  it,  and  determine 
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whether  or  not  she  wants  to  buy  it.  Does  it  cost  more?  Yes  it  does, 
but  that  is  the  way  she  wants  to  buy  it. 

This  revolution  in  the  processing  and  distribution  of  food  has 
created  a  multitude  of  problems,  not  only  for  the  manufacturer  who 
distributes  his  product  on  a  national  basis,  but  also  for  the  weights 
and  measures  officials  of  the  various  Federal,  State,  and  local  juris- 
dictions. Packaging  and  distribution  methods  are  new,  but  by  and 
large  the  net  weight  laws  of  the  various  governmental  jurisdictions 
remain  substantially  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  many  years.  This 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  those  laws  are  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  in  the  year  1958. 

By  and  large,  weight  laws  are  the  same,  or  substantially  similar,  in 
content  in  the  various  jurisdictions.  However,  in  my  experience,  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  these  laws.  Therefore,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  what  the 
weights  and  measures  problems  are  which  arise  in  connection  with 
prepackaged  foods  prepared  at  the  manufacturing  or  retail  level.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  foods  contain  moisture,  and  most  foods 
contain  moisture  to  a  very  substantial  degree.  Further,  it  is  a  well 
known  law  of  physics  that,  at  any  time  when  there  is  less  than  100 
percent  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  evaporation  of  some  moisture  in 
a  food  will  inevitably  occur  unless  the  food  is  one  which  is  hermet- 
ically sealed  in  a  moistureproof  container,  or  one  which  is  described 
as  hygroscopic  and  which  will  absorb  moisture  under  those  condi- 
tions. The  rate  and  amount  of  evaporation  of  moisture  in  foods  will 
vary  substantially,  depending  upon  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  product  is  held,  the  length  of  time  the 
product  is  held,  the  nature  of  the  packaging  material  in  which  the 
product  is  placed,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  naturally  found  in  the 
product  itself. 

Consequently,  if  you  will  think  of  time  in  a  relative  sense  as  a  dot 
moving  along  a  horizontal  line  toward  infinity,  and  think  of  the 
weight  of  a  product  as  a  dot  moving  along  a  descending  line  of  de- 
creasing weight  as  evaporation  of  moisture  occurs,  it  is  an  inescapable 
fact  that  at  only  one  given  instant  of  time  will  the  marked  weight  on 
a  package  be  equal  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  product  inside  the 
package.  Therefore,  as  we  approach  the  problem  of  weights  and  | 
measures  and  the  enforcement  of  the  weights  and  measures  laws  as  it  . 
applies  to  prepackaged  foods,  we  may  ask  the  following  question :  At 
what  point  of  time  must  the  weight  of  the  actual  product  equal  the 
weight  marked  on  the  product? 

The  weights  and  measures  statutes  and  regulations  issued  in  pur- 
suance thereof  are  primarily  police  power  statutes  and  regulations. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  enacted  primarily  to  protect  the  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  the  consuming  public,  and  this  is  properly  so. 
The  question  might  well  be  asked,  however,  "Are  the  present  laws 
suited  to  give  that  protection?"  For  an  answer  to  this,  let  us  take  a 
brief  look  at  the  laws  which  are  representative  of  the  various  juris- 
dictions. 

Section  403  (e)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  pro- 
vides that  a  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  in  package 
form  unless  it  bears  a  label  containing  an  accurate  statement  of  the  j 
quantity  of  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 
The  statute  then  provides  that  reasonable  variations  in  weight  shall 
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be  permitted  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  issued  regulation  Section  1.8  (j)  which  provides  that  no 
variations  below  the  stated  weight  shall  be  permitted  unless  caused  by 
ordinary  and  customary  exposure,  after  the  food  is  introduced  into 
interstate  commerce,  to  conditions  which  normally  occur  in  good 
distribution  practice  and  which  unavoidably  result  in  a  decreased 
weight  or  measure. 

A  typical  State  law  requires  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents  to  be 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of 
weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count,  but  goes  on  to  provide  that 
reasonable  variations  and  tolerances  shall  be  permitted  and  requires 
the  State  Superintendent  to  fix  such  tolerances. 

Although  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  years  separating  the 
enactment  of  the  two  above-quoted  laws,  you  will  note  their  simi- 
larity. Further,  this  State  statute  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
statutes  of  the  several  States.  These  laws,  by  all  means,  should  be 
administered  in  a  manner  which  lends  itself  to  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  enforcement  by  public  officials  for  the  maximum  protec- 
tion of  the  ultimate  consumer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  way  which 
is  fair  to  the  various  members  of  the  chain  of  distribution,  including 
the  manufacturers,  the  distributors,  and  the  retailers. 

From  my  experience  as  an  attorney,  I  believe  the  methods  of 
enforcement  of  the  laws  may  be  broken  down  into  three  broad 
categories : 

1.  Those  jurisdictions  which  follow  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder,  providing  for  reason- 
able variations  in  weight. 

2.  Jurisdictions  which  recognize  a  tolerance  expressed  in  a  fixed  percentage. 

3.  Jurisdictions  which  allow  no  tolerance  and  maintain  that  a  product  must 
equal  16  ounces  to  the  pound  at  the  time  it  is  purchased  by  the  consumer. 

The  jurisdictions  which  follow  the  principle  of  a  fixed  tolerance 
overlook  three  salient  points :  In  any  rule  where  a  fixed  tolerance  is 
created,  whether  it  be  in  weights  and  measures,  minimum  fat  require- 
ments for  milk,  or  any  other  similar  type  of  regulation,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  minimum  requirement  to  be  the  target  at  which  to 
shoot.  Therefore,  instead  of  representing  a  point  below  the  target, 
which  offers  a  cushion  for  margin  of  error,  it  automatically  tends  to 
become  a  maximum.  Second,  the  moisture  naturally  found  in  dif- 
ferent foods  may  vary  from  8  percent  to  80  percent.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  apply  to  all  products  a  fixed  percentage  or  allowance  for  varia- 
tions in  weight,  for  the  reason  that  such  variation  percentage  presup- 
poses that  all  products  are  going  to  vary  by  the  same  percentage  or 
degree.  The  variation  which  might  be  considered  reasonable  for  a 
Virginia  ham,  which  has  a  low  moisture  and  high  salt  content,  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  reasonable  for  fresh  eviscerated  chicken,  which 
has  a  high  moisture  content.  Third,  the  principle  of  allowing  a  fixed 
tolerance  particularly  discriminates  against  a  manufacturer  avIio  dis- 
tributes his  product  on  a  nationwide  basis.  For  example,  let  us 
assume  that  a  State  recognizes  the  tolerance  in  weights  at  a  fixed  1% 
percent.  Out-of-State  manufacturers  distributing  products  in  thai 
State  through  channels  of  interstate  commerce  would  have  to  suffi- 
ciently pack  their  product  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  variations  in 
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weight  while  in  the  channels  of  commerce  wonld  not  exceed  the 
allowable  tolerance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  local  manufacturer  would 
be  in  a  position  to  weigh,  package,  and  deliver  his  product  on  the 
same  day  and,  if  he  so  desired,  take  advantage  of  the  full  tolerance 
without  in  any  way  violating  the  law. 

In  spite  of  these  three  shortcomings  above  outlined,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  fixed-tolerance  rule  is  far  more  realistic  than  the  no-tolerance 
rule  because  it  does  in  part  recognize  the  principle  of  evaporation  of 
moisture. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  argument  to  support  the  regulation 
which  recognizes  no  variations  in  weight  such  as  inevitably  occur  in 
good  distribution  practice.  When  a  manufacturer  packages  product, 
he  cannot  know  whether  the  consumer  will  buy  the  package  from  the 
retailer  in  three  days,  three  weeks,  or  three  months  following  the  time 
it  is  weighed  and  packaged,  yet  he  knows  that,  with  each  passing 
hour,  there  will  be  a  slight  variation  in  weight.  For  which  particular 
day  must  a  manufacturer  be  sure  that  the  weight  marked  on  the 
package  will  equal  the  weight  of  the  product  ?  The  no-tolerance  rule 
also  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  you  can  take  two  identical  prod- 
ucts and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  different  retailers  and  the  differ- 
ence in  handling  the  product  will,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  in  all 
probability  result  in  there  being  a  substantial  difference  in  the  weight 
of  the  two  products.  Some  of  the  exponents  of  the  no-tolerance  rule 
have  indicated  that  the  manufacturer  should  overpack  his  package 
and  so  guarantee  that  it  will  be  full  weight  vrhen  it  is  purchased  by 
the  consumer.  They  do  not  tell  you  how  much  to  overpack  and  for 
how  long  you  must  guard  against  the  variations  in  weight.  Such 
jurisdictions  also  ignore  the  fact,  while  the  package  may  be  over- 
packed,  this  practice  represents  an  additional  cost  which  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  prise  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  Lastly,  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  any  law  which  would  require  you  to  overpack  is  of 
questionable  validity  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  outstanding  decisions  dealing  with 
this  problem.  As  early  as  1924,  a  very  wise  judge,  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  one  of  our  States,  held  that  a  statute  defining  as  a 
misdemeanor  any  variation  between  the  marked  weight  of  the  pack- 
age and  the  weight  of  the  product  was  unconstitutional  where  the 
statute  did  not  provide  for  variations  in  weight  and  for  tolerances. 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of  that 
judge's  decision : 

There  appear  in  this  law  no  tolerances,  no  variations,  no  questions  of  knowl- 
edge, willfulness,  intent  to  defraud,  etc.  It  appears  inevitable  that  the  dealer 
in  such  articles  would  perforce  have  to  weigh  each  package  in  his  store  every 
day  and  put  thereon  a  new  brand  after  each  weighing,  setting  out  the  weight 
as  of  that  day,  according  to  whether  the  contents  of  such  package  had  been 
increased  or  diminished  in  weight  by  the  absorption  or  evaporation  of  moisture. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  need  carry  the  argument  no  further.  The  statement  of 
facts  carries  with  it  its  own  irresistible  conclusion  against  the  soundness  of 
this  law.  The  condition  referred  to  would  be  intolerable.  The  sale  in  this 
country  of  such  stuffs  in  packages  is  imperative.  The  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions attempted  to  be  imposed  by  this  law  are  harsh  and  oppressive  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  practically  incapable  of  enforcement  and  violative 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Section  13, 
Article  1  of  our  State  Constitution. 
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Although  the  decision  I  have  just  quoted  was  rendered  in  1924,  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  learned  judge  who  wrote  the  opinion  might 
well  have  written  it  in  a  case  in  1958.  In  1936  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder 
were  construed  by  a  U.  S.  District  Court.  In  this  case,  the  court  held 
that  the  Government  must  not  only  establish  the  tolerances,  but  then 
must  carry  the  burden  of  showing  that  the  weight  deficiencies  ex- 
ceeded those  tolerances  rather  than  requiring  the  defendant  to  go 
forward  with  the  mere  showing  by  the  Government  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  weight  and  the  stated  weight,  In  ;i  recent  decision 
construing  a  State  law  in  1955,  the  Supreme  Court  of  one  of  o in- 
states had  under  consideration  a  statute  in  which  the  director  of 
weights  and  measures  had  been  instructed  to  promulgate  reasonable 
variations  and  tolerances.  However,  the  director  at  the  time  of  the 
case  had  not  promulgated  any  such  regulations.  The  court  held  that 
the  criminal  conviction  of  the  defendant  could  not  stand  because  no 
consideration  for  variations  in  weights  and  measures  had  been  given 
by  the  State  weights  and  measures  officials.  The  court  construed  the 
statute  to  require  the  director  to  prescribe  such  variations  before  the 
State  statute  could  be  enforced. 

The  well  reasoned  cases  which  have  just  been  referred  to  illustrate 
the  sound  logic  underlying  the  recognition  of  the  facts  of  life  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  moisture  in  food  products  and  the  resultant  varia- 
tions in  weight. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  be  well  to  state  certain  inescapable 
conclusions  with  reference  to  prepackaged  foods.    In  the  first  place, 
'     they  are  here  to  stay.   In  the  year  1958,  Mrs.  Housewife  has  come  to 
I     expect  to  be  able  to  buy  foods  packaged  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
I     earth  and  to  be  able  to  buy  them  on  any  day  of  the  365  days  in  the 
year.    She  may  get  lobster  tails  from  South  Africa.    She  may  get 
frozen  salmon  packaged  in  Alaska.    Many  specialty  items  are  proc- 
essed and  frozen  in  Europe  and  brought  to  the  United  States.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  not  all  packaged  in  the  United  States.    There  is  an 
j     unlimited  variety  of  food  imported  into  this  country  annually.  Fur- 
thermore, the  heaviest  concentration  of  population  in  the  United 
States  lives  in  about  20  percent  of  the  geographical  area,  whereas  80 
percent  of  the  food  is  produced  outside  of  that  area.    There  is  no 
State  nor  any  city  which  can  long  sustain  itself  on  food  produced 
within  its  own  borders.   Consider,  if  you  will,  the  ultimate  results  of 
the  enforcement  of  laws  which  is  so  oppressive  that  it  would  drive  a 
national  distributor  of  food  products  out  of  one  of  these  markets. 
Who  would  primarily  suffer?    For  an  example,  let  us  consider  any 
important  fresh  and  perishable  food  that  is  considered  a  staple  in  the 
human  diet.    As  stated  before,  the  State's  total  production  of  the 
product  is  far  below  the  actual  consumption  of  its  citizens.  If 
national  distributors  are  driven  out  of  the  market  because  of  condi- 
tions which  permit  distribution  of  their  products  at  a  loss,  the  basic 
economic  lawT  of  supply  and  demand  comes  into  play.  The  only  prod- 
uct available  is  that  locally  produced;  being  in  short  supply,  the 
consumer  price  for  it  will  rise  sharply.    After  it  reaches  a  certain 
point  the  national  distributor  may  return  to  the  market  because  the 
j     price  will  be  sufficiently  high  to  permit  giving  away  product  without 
suffering  a  loss,  but  his  memory  of  past  experience  may  deter  his 
j     again  becoming  involved.   In  any  event,  the  price  will  cont  inue  to  be 
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higher.  Who  will  pay  the  higher  cost?  Weights  and  measures  laws 
are  primarily  designed  to  protect  the  consumer,  but  here  they  militate 
against  him  in  a  direct  and  painful  manner. 

Distribution  of  foods  on  a  nationwide  basis  is  not  only  desirable 
for  the  housewife  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interesting  variety  of 
meals  she  can  cook,  but  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  health,  if  not 
to  life  itself.  We  have  long  since  passed  the  time  when  you  could 
obtain  certain  foods  only  in  season  if  they  were  produced  in  your  area 
and  when  certain  foods,  because  of  the  geographical  distance  away 
from  their  production,  were  not  available  at  all.  So,  I  say  again, 
prepackaged  foods  are  here  to  stay,  and  Mrs.  Housewife  of  the 
United  States  will  not  let  anyone  take  them  away. 

Prepackaged  products  are  of  high  quality  and  ready  for  immediate 
cooking  with  little  or  no  effort  or  time  required  in  preparation.  This 
saves  Mrs.  Housewife  time.  Balanced  meals,  including  citrus  fruits 
and  other  types  of  fresh  vegetables  which  contribute  to  the  health, 
are  available  on  a  year- around  basis.  Most  important  of  all,  these 
products  have  not  been  subjected  to  intermediate  handling  by  an 
unknown  number  of  persons,  and  thus  we  have  eliminated  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  the  possibility  of  contamination  through  additional 
handling  and  exposure. 

What  does  the  housewife  buy?  Does  she  buy  merely  a  given 
amount  of  weight,  or  does  she  buy  a  given  value  of  nutrition  ?  Varia- 
tions in  weight  caused  by  loss  of  moisture  do  not  affect  the  nutritional 
value  in  food.  The  nutritional  factor  in  food  will  remain  practically 
constant  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  moisture.  For  ex- 
ample, the  definition  of  standards  of  identity  for  butter  requires  that 
butter  contain  80  percent  butter  fat.  This  means  that  in  16  ounces  of 
butter,  there  will  be  12.8  ounces  of  butter  fat.  Now  let  us  assume 
that,  through  mishandling  or  exposure,  the  butter  which  weighed  16 
ounces  at  the  time  it  was  packaged  and  which  contained  80  percent 
fat  now  weighs  15%  ounces.  An  analysis  of  that  pound  of  butter  will 
show  that  it  now  contains  82.58  percent  butter  fat,  or  12.8  ounces  of 
butter  fat,  which  is  precisely  what  the  housewife  is  buying  and  all 
that  she  would  have  bought  had  she  bought  it  at  the  time  the  pound 
weighed  16  ounces. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  variation  in  moisture.  How- 
ever, if  one  takes  a  realistic  approach  to  the  facts,  this  problem  dis- 
appears. Variations  in  weight  in  food  products  are  self-limiting. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  housewife  purchase  over-age  marshmallows,  or 
a  hard  dry  loaf  of  bread,  or  sliced  sandwich  meats  which  have  curled 
at  the  edges  or  lost  color  by  reason  of  loss  of  moisture,  or  cheese 
which  has  a  hard  crust  all  around  the  outside  resulting  from  expo- 
sure? You  see,  when  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture  is  lost  from 
the  product,  the  product  is  not  merchantable.  The  housewife  may  be 
fooled  one  time,  but  when  that  happens  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer  have  lost  a  customer.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  distributors  and  retailers  to  handle  prod- 
ucts according  to  the  best  methods  and  distribution  practices.  You 
may  be  assured  that  in  1958  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
are  continually  exploring  every  possible  way  in  which  fast  distribu- 
tion can  be  accomplished.  Furthermore,  a  very  great  part  of  the 
problem  involved  in  variations  of  weight  has  been  solved  by  the  im- 
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provement  in  packaging  materials.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  the 
.  amount  of  money  that  manufacturers  of'  food  and  manufacturers  of 
packaging  materials  have  spent  in  research  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving packaging  materials,  not  only  for  the  appearance  of  the 
package,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  food  in  good  condition  and  to 
further  reduce  variations  in  weight  which  normally  occur  ?  I  do  not 
have  a  figure  of  the  actual  dollars  spent,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  will 
run  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Further,  with  reference  to  the  manufacturer,  there  is  a  built-in 
safety  factor  against  excessive  variations  in  the  weight  of  packages. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  retailers  are  charged  with  violating  a 
statute  or  a  city  ordinance  because  of  a  shortage  of  weight  in  a  pack- 
aged product.  In  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  city,  but,  even  if  he  is,  many  times 
the  charge  is  not  brought  against  him.  However,  even  though  the 
manufacturer  is  not  charged  with  the  violation,  and  even  though  it 
well  may  be  that  at  the  time  of  the  manufacturer's  sale  to  the  retailer 
there  was  no  violation,  the  manufacturer  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  the  charge  against  the  retailer,  because  he  must  consider 
his  continuing  relationship  with  his  customer.  After  all,  the  prepa- 
ration, distribution,  and  sale  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  highly  com- 
petitive businesses  in  the  world.  Therefore,  for  practical  business 
reasons,  the  manufacturer  may  assume  responsibility  for  his  cus- 
tomer's weight  cases  in  order  to  protect  the  retailer  and  to  retain  his 
good  will.  Obviously,  the  manufacturer  will  not  retain  his  customer 
if  his  customer  is  continually  in  trouble  because  of  weight  problems 
involved  in  the  handling  of  the  manufacturer's  prepackaged  product. 
The  manufacturer  is  not  only  vitally  interested  in  having  the  proper 
type  of  law  applied,  i.  e.,  one  which  permits  reasonable  tolerances,  but 
he  must  explain  to  his  customer  the  difference  between  selling  by 
weight  and  selling  by  the  package  and  its  effect  when  selling  products 
subject  to  shrinkage. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  consuming  public 
of  the  United  States  needs  the  great  variety  of  prepackaged  foods 
which  are  available  today,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  manufacturer 
and  the  weights  and  measures  officials  to  work  together  to  see  that  the 
consuming  public  has  these  foods  and  has  them  at  honest  weights. 
By  honest  weights,  I  mean  marked  weights  subject  to  reasonable 
variations  occurring  due  to  loss  of  moisture.  I  believe  most  weight 
inspectors  who  go  into  the  stores  and  checkweigh  packages  very  soon 
learn  to  recognize  the  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  do  a  good 
honest  job,  as  opposed  to  those  who  are  intentionally  trying  to  skirt 
or  avoid  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Now  I  am  an  attorney  for  a 
meat  packer.  We  employ  the  best  weighing  devices  that  money  can 
buy.  However,  devices  can  go  wrong.  We  employ  human  beings  and 
they  make  mistakes.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  my  company 
does  not  have  weight  problems  from  time  to  time;  when  they  occur, 
they  are  a  source  of  embarrassment.  However,  I  can  advise  you  that 
my  company  is  constantly  alert  to  the  problem,  and  responsible  per- 
sonnel follow  a  continuing  program  of  checking  equipment  and 
urging  care  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Remember  that  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States  governing  weights 
j  of  packaged  product  were  enacted  prior  to  the  year  1925.  At  the  time 
|     of  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  the  weighing  and  packaging  of  prod- 


net  were  practically  simultaneous  in  the  retail  store.  Modern  prob- 
lems involved  with  prepackaged  foods  were  virtually  nonexistent.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  practically  every  State  statute  provides  that 
tolerances  be  created.  I  quoted  you  part  of  a  decision  by  a  judge  as 
early  as  1924.  The  same  principle  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  regulations  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  rule  has  further  been  adopted  by 
a  substantial  number  of  State  and  local  jurisdictions.  I  believe  the 
Federal  rule  most  nearly  accomplishes  the  purposes  for  which  net 
weight  laws  are  enacted  when  you  consider  the  necessity  of  having  a 
law  which  protects  the  public,  is  fair  to  the  manufacturer,  and  pro- 
vides the  public  official  with  an  efficient  vehicle  for  enforcement. 
(Mr.  O'Meara  illustrated  his  talk  with  appropriate  slides.) 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  R.  N.  Smith  :  Mr.  O'Meara,  did  I  understand  you  to  suggest 
that,  although  butter  is  labeled  1  pound  and  weighs  but  15%'  ounces, 
we  should  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  a  half  ounce  short  because  the 
housewife  is  going  to  get1  the  full  nutritional  value? 

Mr.  O'Meara  :  That  is  not  quite  what  I  said.  I  said,  assuming  the 
package  of  butter  weighed  1  pound  when  packaged,  then  any  loss  that 
occurs  after  that  will  be  a  loss  of  moisture  and  there  will  still  be  the 
same  amount  of  butterfat  in  that  package  of  butter  as  there  was  at 
the  time  it  was  packaged,  in  which  case  I  think  there  should  be  no 
violation  to  consider.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  tolerance.  Now,  if  the  package  of  butter  is  below  weight 
in  a  sufficient  amount  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  did  not  weigh  16 
ounces  when  packaged,  that  is  an  altogether  different  story. 

Mr.  Mahoxey:  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  logical  to  say 
that,  if  a  package  is  about  a  half  ounce  short  at  the  time  of  sale,  the 
customer  would  be  shorted  y2  ounce  of  butterfat,  instead  of  y2  ounce 
of  moisture. 

Mr.  O'Meara  :  That  could  be.  But  if  the  manufacturer  overpacks 
to  try  to  avoid  that  situation,  his  costs  are  greater  and  the  housewife 
has  to  pay  the  greater  cost. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy  :  We  have  found  that,  when  a  certain  type  of 
bologna  is  packaged  at  2  pounds  net  weight,  it  will  shrink  as  much 
as  4  to  6  ounces  during  the  10  days  between  the  packing  and  the  sale 
to  the  consumer.  Do  you  think  the  consumer  should  be  forced  to 
stand  such  a  loss? 

Mr.  O'Meara  :  I  do  not  know  whether  6  ounces  in  10  days  is  exces- 
sive. It  sounds  excessive  to  me,  It  sounds  as  if  that  product  did  not 
bear  the  weight  stamped  on  the  package  at  the  time  it  was  packaged 
or  you  would  not  have  had  that  much  loss. 

Mr.  Kexnedt:  It  was  packed  a  full  2  pounds.  In  fact,  we  know 
that,  It  weighed  the  full  2  pounds  when  it  left  the  packer.  When  it 
got  to  the  dealer  21  hours  later  it  was  short.  When  it  got  to  his  stores 
it  was  short  by  a  greater  amount.  The  store  managers  put  it  on  the 
counter  for  14-day  sales.  Five  days  later  the  bologna  was  ordered 
off  sale  by  a  neighboring  State. 

Mr.  O'Meara  :  Normally  most  meats  do  not  lose  much  by  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  the  first  two  days.  So  if  that  product  was  short  21 
hours  after  it  was  packed  by  any  appreciable  amount,  it  seems  that  it 
was  not  properly  manufactured  or  packed. 
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Mr.  Bovie:  May  I  ask  what  would  be  your  reaction  if  your  wife 
came  home  with  a  package  labeled  1  pound  that  actually  weighed  15 
ounces,  and  she  told  you,  "The  man  told  me  that  is  all  right.  That  is 
only  the  shrinkage  between  Chicago  and  my  home." 

Mr.  O'Meara:  With  the  knowledge  I  have,  and  assuming  that  1 
ounce  is  a  reasonable  shrinkage,  I  would  have  no  complaint. 

Mr.  Searles  :  Mr.  O'Meara,  there  appears  on  many  invoices  of  meat 
packers  the  following  printed  statement:  "All  goods  in  packaged 
form  are  sold  at  weight  when  packed;  wrapped  smoked  meats  are 
sold  at  net  weight  when  wrapped;  other  wrapped  meats  are  sold  at 
weight  taken  after  wrapping;  sausage  and  cooked  specialties  in  cloth 
bags  are  weighed  after  being  placed  in  such  bags  and  are  so  sold." 
Since  we  require  the  retailer  to  deliver  his  products  to  his  customers 
at  full  net  weight,  would  you  not  say  it  is  proper  that  we  protect  him 
by  seeing  that  the  items  he  purchases  for  resale  also  be  delivered  at 
full  net  weight?   What  are  the  legal  implications? 

Mr.'  O'Meara  :  In  my  opinion  the  same  rule  should  be  applicable  to 
the  retailer  and  to  the  processor.  If  the  processor  is  entitled  to  varia- 
tions which  occur  due  to  normal  loss  of  moisture  that  is  inevitably 
encountered  in  good  distribution  practice,  by  the  same  token  the 
retailer  in  the  store  who  prepackages  meat  or  any  other  product 
should  be  .entitled  to  reasonable  variations  in  weight  that  occur  due 
to  the  loss  of  moisture  after  he  has  packaged  the  product  in  his  store 
and  placed  it  in  his  meat  counter.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Searles:  No.  My  question  pertains  to  the  legality  of  meat 
packers  selling  certain  of  their  products  by  gross  weight. 

Mr.  O'Meara  :  I  am  not  aware  of  that  particular  practice.  In  any 
event,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  in  the  instance  you  are  talking  about,  the 
wholesaler  or  retailer  dealing  with  the  meat  packer  is  purchasing 
knowing  in  advance  what  the  conditions  are.  The  conditions  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  retail  price  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Dimase:  Am  I  led  to  believe  you  are  coming  in  here  asking  for 
a  15%-ounce  pound,  Mr.  O'Meara? 

Mr.  O'Meara:  What  I  am  contending  is  that,  assuming  that  a 
package  which  is  stamped  1  pound  in  weight  actually  weighs  16 
ounces  when  it  was  packaged  at  the  packing  plant  or  the  other  food 
processing  establishment,  if  that  package  weighs  something  less  than 
1  pound  at  the  time  it  is  sold  in  the  retail  store  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  net- weight  law.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  rule,  which  provides  and  allows  for  variations  in  weight 
which  occur  due  to  loss  of  moisture  which  inevitably  result  in  good 
distribution  practice.  Now,  if  the  amount  of  that  variation  in  weight 
is  excessive,  then  that  is  a  clear  indication  on  the  face  of  it  that  the 
package  was  not  properly  weighed  at  the  time  it  was  packed  in  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Cottom  :  Considering  a  product  that  you  know  is  going  to  lose 
weight  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the  retailer  and  that,  by  the  time  the 
consumer  buys  the  product,  is  even  more  apt  to  be  short  weight,  is  it 
good  distribution  practice  to  package  only  the  labeled  quantity  of 
that  product? 

Mr.  O'Meara:  In  our  opinion  it  is,  provided  we  fully  pack  the 
product  at  the  originating  plant  and  the  only  loss  thai  occurs  there- 
after is  that  which  inevitably  occurs  due  to  loss  of  moisture  in  good 
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distribution  practices.  That  means  conveying  the  product  by  refrig- 
erated rail  car  or  truck.  We  consider  that  should  not  be  any  violation 
of  the  law. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS,  PRESENTED  BY  G.  L. 
JOHNSON,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  Nominating  Committee  submits  the  following  report,  includ- 
ing nominations  for  office  in  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year  or  until  such  time  as  their 
successors  are  elected. 

Consideration  was  given  by  the  Committee  to  several  factors  in  the 
selecting  of  nominees  for  office.  Such  considerations  were  geograph- 
ical distribution,  attendance  records,  Conference  participation,  and 
interest  in  promoting  weights  and  measures. 

The  Nominating  Committee  now  submits  to  the  Conference  the 
following  nominations  for  office  in  the  National  Conference  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

For  Chairman:  C.  M.  Fuller,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

For  Vice  Chairmen:  H.  C.  Hulshoff,  of  Niagara  County,  New 
York ;  C.  H.  Stender,  of  South  Carolina ;  H.  M.  Tuerell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  E.  C.  Westwood,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

For  Treasurer :  C.  C.  Morgan,  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

For  Chaplain:  J.  H.  Meek,  of  Virginia. 

For  members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  The  officers,  ex  officio,  and 
J.  F.  Baker,  of  Highland  Park,  Michigan;  B.  K.  Cummins,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Paul  DeYries,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey;  A.  E. 
Diaz,  of  Puerto  Rico;  H.  N.  Duff,  of  Colorado;  J.  P.  McBride, 
of  Massachusetts;  P.  I.  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Georgia;  W.  G.  Sellers,  of 
Mississippi;  R.  J.  Silcock,  of  Vigo  County,  Indiana;  W.  B. 
Steele,  of  Oregon. 

(Signed)    G.  L.  Johnson,  Chairman, 
Erling  Hansen 
H.  E.  Howard 
W.  A.  Kerlin 
C.  A.  Lyon 
R.  E.  Meek 

A.  O.  OSLUND 

Committee  on  Nominations. 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  adopted  and  the  officers 
were  elected  unanimously.) 
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FIFTH  SESSION— AFTERNOON  OF  THURSDAY,  JUNE  12,  1958 


(C.  D.  Baucom,  Vice  Chaikman,  Peesiding) 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  P.  C.  BRINKLEY,  COMMISSIONER,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  IMMIGRATION,  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA,  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  up  here  and  talk  to 
you  about  one  of  my  favorite  subjects.  I  do  not  know  any  more  impor- 
tant work  we  do  in  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  than  weights 
and  measures  work.  I  do  not  know  of  many  other  jobs  that  affect 
more  people  or  more  products  than  weights  and  measures  work. 

Weights  and  measures  means  dollars  and  cents  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  on  the  great 
majority  of  the  products  that  are  made  and  sold  in  this  country.  Let 
me  give  you  just  one  example.  In  Virginia,  we  are  just  winding  up 
a  six-months  check  on  the  weight  of  fertilizer  in  bags.  When  we 
started  checking  six  months  ago,  we  found  28  percent  violations.  Last 
month,  our  violations  were  down  to  4  percent.  In  other  words,  we 
saved  Virginia  farmers  about  $1  a  ton  on  a  fourth  of  the  fertilizer 
being  sold  in  Virginia.  That  is  a  saving  of  about  $175,000  in  six 
months,  on  just  that  one  item.  And  that  is  more  than  our  annual 
weights  and  measures  budget. 

But  that  is  just  one  item.  There  are  some  other  items  we  are  not 
so  anxious  to  crow  about,  because  weights  and  measures  is  a  big  job. 
It  is  so  big  that  the  Federal  government,  the  State  governments,  and 
the  local  governments  can  only  get  a  spotty  job  done  with  the  men 
and  the  money  they  have  available. 

In  Virginia,  we  have  doubled  our  weights  and  measures  force  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  if  we  had  three  times  our  present  force  of  22 
men,  we  still  could  not  get  the  whole  job  done.  And  weights  and 
measures  is  getting  bigger  and  more  important  all  the  time.  Ameri- 
can industry  is  pouring  out  new  products  and  new  packages  for  old 
products  every  day.  Back  in  the  1930's,  the  average  supermarket  had 
something  like  500  items  on  its  shelves.  Today,  the  average  super- 
market has  nearly  5,000  different  items  for  sale,  and  a  new  one  opened 
here  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  with  20,000  items  for  sale.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  20  percent 
of  the  items  on  supermarket  shelves  today  were  not  even  heard  of  just 
five  years  ago. 

You  know  better  than  I  do  that  with  every  new  product  and  every 
new  way  of  packaging  or  selling  an  old  product,  there  comes  at  least 
one  new  weights  and  measures  problem.  This  expanded  and  inter- 
related distribution  system  of  ours  is  depending  more  and  more  every 
day  on  weights  and  measures.  The  whole  system  is  built  on  stand- 
ardization of  the  product,  and  weights  and  measures  is  the  essence  of 
standardization. 

And  while  I  am  talking  about  weights  and  measures  problems,  we 
have  no  problems — new  or  old — that  would  not  be  solved  with  more 
money.  But  even  with  the  money  and  the  men  we  have,  we  do  not 
have  to  make  any  apologies  to  anybody  for  weights  and  measures 
work.  One  of  our  inspectors  went  into  a  grocery  store  some  time  ago, 
and  said:  "I'm  sorry,  but  I've  come  to  check  your  scales."   That  m- 
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spector  had  two  strikes  on  him  to  start  with.   He  put  himself  on  the  I 
defensive  when  he  had  no  reason  to.   He  was  there  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  and  he  was  there  to  help  that  grocer.   He  had  an 
important  job  to  do  and  a  worthwhile  job  to  do,  just  as  your  weights 
and  measures  men  have. 

You  are  trained  professionals  in  an  honorable  profession.  Nobody 
knows  more  about  your  job  than  you  do.  But  unless  you  respect  your 
job  and  unless  you  respect  yourselves,  nobody  is  going  to  respect  you. 
You  carry  a  big  stick,  so  you  can  afford  to  be  firm,  and  you  can  afford 
to  be  reasonabre,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  be  turned  aside.  You  can 
temper  justice  with  mercy — but  you  are  doing  yourselves  and  all 
those  people  who  depend  on  you  a  disservice  if  you  bend  justice  to 
suit  expediency. 

I  have  said  that  weights  and  measures  work  had  no  problems  that 
more  money  would  not  solve.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  sure-fire  way 
to  get  more  money.  The  only  way  I  know  is  to  do  two  things.  The 
first  is  to  get  out  and  get  the  job  done.  The  second  is  to  let  the  people 
you  are  working  with  know  what  you  are  doing.  One  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  other.  In  Virginia,  Ave  have  approached  this  problem 
of  letting  people  know  what  Ave  are  trying  to  do  by  setting  up  indus- 
try advisorj7  committees  in  the  fields  where  we  had  a  particular 
weights  and  measures  problem.  We  have  had  some  pretty  hot  argu- 
ments in  the  meetings  of  these  committees,  but  when  the  dust  settled, 
we  found  two  things.  We  found  that  we  knew  a  lot  more  about  the 
industry's  problems  and  that  as  a  result,  we  were  much  better  | 
equipped  to  do  our  job.  And  we  found  out  that  once  the  industry 
members  saw  that  we  meant  to  have  weights  and  measures  right,  but 
that  we  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  about  it,  they  would  cooperate 
with  us.  We  also  found  that  advisory  committees  would  only  work 
where  both  sides  sat  down  together  in  good  faith.  But  once  a  repre- 
sentative committee  from  an  industry  has  agreed  to  a  solution,  it  is 
just  a  little  bit  harder  for  any  industry  member  to  get  up  and  criti- 
cize our  program. 

We  have  found  that  these  advisory  committees  can  be  a  real  help 
with  our  legislature.  We  do  not  have  industry  men  breaking  down 
the  doors  of  committee  rooms  to  support  our  appropriations,  but 
neither  do  we  have  active  opposition.  I  do  believe  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  industry  groups  will  support  more  money  for 
weights  and  measures  work  because  they  understand  that  weights  and 
measures  is  serving  them  too. 

But  keeping  industry  informed  is  only  part  of  this  job  of  letting 
people  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  weights  and  measures.  There  | 
is  another  fellow  who  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  weights  and  | 
measures  and  that  is  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  been  taking  more  interest  in  weights  and  measures  in 
the  last  few  years,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Don  McDowell,  Wisconsin's  Director  of  Agriculture,  who  is  presi-  i 
dent  of  the  National  Association  this  year,  named  me  as  Chairman  of 
this  new  Weights  and  Measures  Committee.   One  purpose  in  forming  . 
this  Committee  is  to  interest  the  Commissioners  themselves  in  weights 
and  measures  work.   I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help,  and 
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I  know  the  other  Committee  members  will,  but  we  cannot  clo  much 
without  you  men  who  are  actually  working  in  the  field.  I  cannot 
work  up  much  enthusiasm  in  a  man  for  something-  he  does  not  know 
much  about.  So  if  you  fellows  will  keep  your  Commissioners  in- 
formed at  home,  I  will  try  to  keep  them  interested  whenever  they  get 
together. 

The  second  purpose  in  having  this  Committee  is  to  really  get  some- 
thing done  about  all  of  our  weights  and  measures  programs,  and  to 
get  a  little  more  uniformity  in  the  way  the  various  States  go  about 
doing  weights  and  measures  work.   I  have  already  written  to  the  36 

|  Commissioners  who  have  weights  and  measures  work  in  their  juris- 
diction and  asked  for  suggestions.  Some  of  them  said  they  would 
talk  to  you  weights  and  measures  men  and  write  me.    Some  others 

j  said  they  would  wait  until  after  this  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Weights  and  Measures  and  talk  to  you.    So  it  is  up  to  you 

|     men.   Unless  you  tell  your  Commissioners  about  your  problems  and 
stir  them  up  at  home,  my  Committee  will  not  get  much  accomplished. 
The  members  of  the  National  Association's  Committee  are  not 

j  specialists  like  you  men  are.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  all  the  prob- 
lems and  all  the  solutions.  But  if  you  weights  and  measures  men 
will  go  home  and  do  the  talking  and  the  thinking,  and  get  the  details 
of  your  problems  worked  up,  we  will  do  our  best  to  get  action  on 
them,  and  to  get  uniform  concerted  action. 

The  third  purpose  in  setting  up  this  Committee  is  to  reinforce  the 
working  relationship  that  is  illustrated  by  this  National  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures.  I  like  the  philosophy  of  the  Federal 
government  doing  the  research  and  advising  the  States  on  methods 

i     and  procedures  and  providing  official  uniform  standards,  and  the 

:  States  actually  getting  out  and  doing  the  field  enforcement.  And  I 
think  this  arrangement  has  done  a  good  practical  job  of  enforcement. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  all  of  the  States  are  going 
to  have  to  stand  closer  together  in  the  years  just  ahead,  because  of 
the  enforcement  job  we  are  getting  done.    We  have  already  stepped 

I  on  some  pretty  big  toes.  Some  national  distributors  who  never  had 
been  bothered  much  by  weights  and  measures  men  before  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  squeeze  between  stiffer  competition  on  the 
one  hand  and  stiffer  weights  and  measures  enforcement  on  the  other. 
The  flour  millers  for  example  recently  found  themselves  in  this 
squeeze  on  small  packages  of  flour.  Two  or  three  of  the  largest 
millers  in  the  country  decided  they  would  repudiate  the  agreement 
that  their  own  Millers  National  Federation  had  worked  out  three 
years  ago  with  Federal  and  State  weights  and  measures  agencies 
on  how  flour  packages  should  be  checkweighed.  They  began  work- 
ing with  their  Congressmen  to  change  the  whole  concept  of  weights 
and  measures  on  interstate  shipments.  They  wanted  to  put  all  the 
authority  and  responsibility  for  correct  weight  on  interstate  ship- 
ments in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration — which  is  even 
more  understaffed  than  weights  and  measures  agencies — and  take 
away  all  the  authority  of  all  the  States  on  packages  shipped  inter- 
state. 

This  idea  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  Federal-State  relationships 
j     in  weights  and  measures.    I  want  to  tell  you  weights  and  measures 
men  here  that  we  are  just  not  going  to  let  that  happen.    We  are  not 
going  to  let  any  special  interests,  no  matter  how  big  they  are,  wreck 
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the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  and  break  up 
Federal- State  relationships  that  have  existed  for  generations  at  one 
fell  swoop. 

And  while  I  am  at  it,  I  want  to  say  to  you  industry  representa-  j 
tives  present  that  I  just  would  not  take  that  approach  to  your 
weights  and  measures  problems  if  I  were  you.    The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Commissioners  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  let  you  drive  that 
wedge. 

I  told  you  weights  and  measures  men  that  your  Commissioners  | 
have  been  taking  more  interest  in  weights  and  measures  in  recent 
years.    Let  me  pass  on  to  you  some  of  my  observations  at  our 
National  Association  meetings.    I  think  they  are  true  now,  and  I  j 
think  they  will  be  even  more  true  in  the  future.    The  first  one  is 
that  your  Commissioner  wants  to  know  the  facts  about  weights  and  j 
measures.    He  does  not  want  most  of  the  dirt  swept  under  the  rug, 
because  some  day  somebody  will  notice  the  bump  and  pick  the  rug 
up.    Your  Commissioner  would  rather  defend  a  job  you  did  do 
than  explain  away  a  job  you  did  not  do. 

A  weights  and  measures  man  or  a  Commissioner  is  in  pretty  good 
shape  if  the  worst  thing  anybody  can  say  about  him  is  that  he 
went  out  and  did  his  job.  A  Commissioner  would  rather  have 
everybody  toe  the  line  than  worry  about  whose  toes  are  being  stepped 
on.  He  may  have  to  handle  a  few  hot  ones  to  start  with,  but  it  is 
a  whole  lot  easier  on  him  in  the  long  run  if  everybody  gets  the 
word  that  you  mean  business. 

A  Commissioner  would  rather  back  you  up  than  have  you  back 
up — provided  you  are  right  and  provided  }^ou  have  given  a  violater 
every  chance  to  do  right,  As  far  as  the  people  you  deal  with  are 
concerned,  you  represent  your  Commissioner.  If  you  back  up,  they 
figure  he  will  back  up  too,  not  only  in  weights  and  measures  but 
in  other  things. 

These  are  not  an  easy  set  of  commandments  for  weights  and 
measures  work.  No  job  worth  doing  is  an  easy  job  to  do.  But 
it  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  convince  the  industrialist,  the  farmer, 
and  the  consumer  that  weights  and  measures  is  worthwhile.  It  is 
the  only  way  I  know  to  convince  a  legislature  that  weights  and 
measures  appropriations  should  be  increased.  It  is  the  only  way 
a  weights  and  measures  man  can  enjoy  the  greatest  satisfaction  I 
that  can  come  to  any  man — the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  this  satisfaction  in  weights  and  measures 
work.  If  a  man  has  a  real  desire  to  serve  the  people,  weights  and 
measures  work  is  one  of  the  best  jobs  I  know.  If  he  does  not  have 
a  desire  to  serve,  he  does  not  belong  in  weights  and  measures  work. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  thought.  There  are  only  two  sources 
of  satisfaction  in  a  weights  and  measures  job — or  in  a  Commis- 
sioner's job.  One  is  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  a  salary  and  staying 
out  of  trouble.  The  other  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 
To  my  mind,  there  can  be  only  one  choice. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Crawford:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Commissioner  for 
his  remarks  in  regard  to  the  findings  that  his  men  disclose  concern- 
ing the  weights  of  the  bags  of  fertilizer  in  Virginia.  Did  you  find 
that  these  errors  in  weights  of  fertilizer  in  bags  was  caused  by  the 
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inaccuracy  of  the  scales  or  more  by  carelessness  in  filling  and  weigh- 
ing the  bags  as  they  come  off  their  filling  lines  ? 

Mr.  Brinklet:  Frankly,  we  found  both  of  those.  We  found  in 
some  cases  there  were  scales  that  just  could  not  be  made  accurate 
and  we  had  to  have  them  replaced.    By  and  large,  what  we  found 

I     was  carelessness  and  sloppiness  in  weighing.    We  do  not  think  we 

!     found  any  fraudulency. 

Mr.  Leithauser  :  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  from  Virginia  summed  up  this  flour  situation  very 
well.  There  are  times  when  we  all  do  not  think  alike.  We  have 
differences  of  opinion.  But  regardless  of  those  differences  of  opin- 
ion, I  think  on  this  flour  situation  we  must  all  stand  together  and 
fight  this  thing  as  one  man. 

SYMPOSIUM  ON  PREPACKAGED  COMMODITIES 

E.  L.  Randall,  State  Sealer,  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures,  State  of 
Nevada,  served  as  Moderator  during  the  symposium.) 

CURRENT   POSITION   OF   THE   U.    S.    DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE    REGARDING  THE 
LABELING  OF  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

By  J.  R.  Scott,  Chief  Trade  Label  Section,  Meat  Inspection  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  with  representatives  of 
industry,  members  of  the  Conference,  and  officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  this  symposium  on  prepackaged  commod- 
ities. I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  current  position  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  labeling  of 
meats  and  meat  food  products. 

Authority  for  our  label  control  program  is  contained  in  Section  5 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  approved  June  30,  1906.  This 
section  delegates  broad  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  includes  reviewing  and  approving  labels  before  they  are  used 
in  the  inspected  establishment.  With  the  exception  of  the  specific 
requirements  that  the  label  not  be  false  or  misleading  and  that  only 

!  established  trade  names  or  names  usual  to  the  product  be  used,  the 
language  used  in  the  law  is  quite  general.  This  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  regulations  to  keep  pace  with  merchandising 
practices  and  consumer  expectancy. 

Regulations  promulgated  under  the  Act  prior  to  1941  contained 
no  requirement  that  the  label  bear  a  statement  of  quantity  of  con- 
tents. In  1938  Congress  amended  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  requiring 
the  label  to  bear  the  name  of  product,  a  statement  of  ingredients 
when  the  product  is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients,  the 
firm's  name  and  address,  and  an  accurate  statement  of  quantity  of 
contents.  In  1941  the  Meat  Inspection  Regulations  were  amended 
requiring  the  same  labeling  features  and,  in  addition,  it  was  required 
that  the  label  bear  the  inspection  legend  and  an  identifying  estab- 
lishment number.  On  December  23,  1957,  we  amended  our  regula- 
tions by  removing  the  statement  of  quantity  of  contents  as  a  manda- 
tory labeling  requirement.  Following  the  promulgation  of  this 
amendment,  we  issued  Meat  Inspection  Division  Memorandum  No. 
253,  which  states  our  current  policy  with  respect  to  the  statement 

|     of  quantity  of  contents  on  labels.    It  reads  as  follows : 

C.  F.  R.  Amendment  57-76  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Regulations  shall  not  bo 
construed  as  permitting  the  omission  of  the  statement  of  quantity  of  contents 
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from  the  label  if  such  omission  would  render  the  label  false  or  misleading. 
In  reviewing  labeling  material  for  approval  the  following  criteria  will  be  used : 
Labeling  material  for  product  that  has  been  conventionally  packaged  at  uniform 
weight  such  as  sliced  bacon,  frankfurters,  wieners,  pork  sausage,  sliced  luncheon 
meats  and  the  like  and  for  canned  product  will  not  be  approved  unless  they 
bear  a  net  weight  statement.  Omitting  the  net  weight  statement  from  labeling 
for  products  that  lose  weight  while  they  are  being  distributed  from  the  estab- 
lishment such  as  individually  wrapped  hams,  pork  shoulder  picnics,  pork  shoul- 
der butts,  loaves,  tongues,  chunk  sausage  and  the  like  would  not  be  construed  as 
rendering  the  label  misleading. 

Shortly  after  the  1941  amendment  requiring  the  label  to  bear 
an  accurate  statement  of  quantity  of  contents,  it  was  found  to  be 
impractical  to  apply  the  net  weight  statement  of  meat  food  prod- 
ucts processed  in  casings,  such  as  frankfurters,  bologna,  ham,  and 
the  like,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  exempt  such  products  from 
the  net  weight  requirements.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  additional  exceptions  to  the  net  weight  requirement  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  new  packaging  and  new  merchandising  practices. 
We  found  that  such  exceptions  were  not  always  in  harmony  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  requirements  or  with  the  requirements  of  the 
local  and  State  weights  and  measures  officials.  Conversely,  some 
of  their  requirements  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Service.  The  Meat  Inspection  Act 
does  not  give  us  jurisdiction  over  labeling  after  the  product  leaves 
the  official  establishment.  Many  products  shrink  after  they  leave 
the  official  establishment,  the  amount  of  shrink  varying  depending 
upon  length  of  time  between  labeling  and  offering  it  for  sale,  type 
of  refrigeration,  moisture  content  of  the  product,  and  type  of  pack- 
aging. It  is  obvious  that  the  label  for  such  products  would  be  mis- 
leading when  offered  for  sale  even  though  it  bore  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  quantity  of  contents  when  it  left  the  packing  plant.  In 
many  instances,  the  local  weights  and  measures  officials  required 
such  product  to  be  remarked  with  an  accurate  statement  of  quantity 
of  contents.  We  found  ourselves  involved  in  controversies  between 
the  inspected  packer,  Food  and  Drug  officials,  and  local  and  State 
weights  and  measures  officials,  when  obviously  the  controversy  should 
have  been  between  the  packer  and  the  jurisdiction  which  found  the 
net  weight  statement  to  be  inaccurate. 

Since  the  packer  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  after  the  product  leaves  our  jurisdiction,  we  felt  that  the  packer, 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  purchaser,  would  be  better  served  if  we 
removed  the  net  weight  requirement  from  our  regulations.  This 
permits  the  packer  to  deal  directly  with  the  particular  jurisdiction 
having  responsibility  for  the  net  weight  requirements. 

I  hope  I  have  clarified  our  position  with  respect  to  the  net  weigh- 
ing of  meat  and  meat  food  products  prepared  under  Federal  Meat 
Inspection. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Kerlin:  Could  the  last  section  of  your  memorandum  be 
interpreted  as  providing  that  vacuum-packaged  cold  meats  would 
be  exempted  from  the  quantity  statement  requirement? 

Dr.  Scott:  No,  we  would  require  the  net  weight  statement  on 
♦■hat  type  of  package.  If  the  package  is  vacuum  packed,  certainly  it 
is  not  expected  to  lose  any  moisture. 
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Mr.  Kerlin:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  memorandum  that  the 
American  Meat  Institute  sent  to  many  of  its  members,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  random  weights  of  packing  house  products  no  longer 
need  to  be  marked  as  to  quantity  ? 

Dr.  Scott:  I  believe  that  such  a  statement  is  not  in  accordance 
;     with  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Meek  :  Does  the  Department  require  net  weight  state- 
ments on  uniform  or  standard-size  meat  packages,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  so-called  "random'-  packages  to  be  shipped  without  such 
'    a  statement? 

Dr.  Scott:  The  only  exceptions  are  set  forth  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  memorandum,  which  identifies  particular  products  for  which 
quantity  labeling  material  would  not  be  approved.  These  include 
j  hams,  picnics,  pork  shoulder  butts,  loaves,  tongues,  and  chunk 
sausages.    These  are  the  only  exceptions  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Wrenn  :  With  respect  to  the  packages  on  which  you  do  require 
a  quantity  statement,  is  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  checked  only 
as  the  package  leaves  the  manufacturing  plant,  or  is  the  statement 
required  to  be  accurate  when  it  leaves  any  distribution  plant  that  is 
operated  by  the  manufacturer? 

Dr.  Scott  :  This  new  regulation  does  not  exempt  the  packer  from 
any  responsibility.  He  still  is  responsible  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  he  is  also  responsible  to  the  State  and  local 
weights  and  measures  officials.  Certainly,  as  long  as  his  product 
is  in  his  establishment,  whether  it  be  the  producing  establishment 
or  one  of  his  other  establishments  that  operate  under  Federal  meat 
inspection,  the  statement  of  quantity  on  the  products  must  be  accu- 
!  rate  at  the  time  they  leave  the  last  plant.  We  have  inspectors  in 
those  plants  who  will  insist  that  a  package  be  re-marked  if  it  has 
lost  weight  while  in  storage. 

Mr.  Marcotte  :  Dr.  Scott,  could  you  give  us  some  indication  as  to 
what  you  would  accept  as  reasonable  variations  at  the  time  of  your 
inspection  for  accurate  weight  determination? 

Dr.  Scott  :  What  is  reasonable  for  one  product  might  not  be 
reasonable  for  another.  Canned  products,  for  example,  should  vary 
less  than  those  that  are  not  so  packed.  We  know  that  a  packer 
cannot  hit  a  15-ounce  can  right  at  15  ounces  each  time;  it  might  be 
a  quarter  ounce  under,  it  might  be  a  quarter  ounce  over.  Our  toler- 
ances are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  average  of  the  quantities  of  contents  of  a  given  lot  must  equal 
the  average  stated  net  weight. 

Mr.  Emerick  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Scott  if  it  is  not  true  that 
the  invoice  submitted  to  the  retailer  and  covering  items  of  packing- 
house products  purchased  by  him  must  contain  a  statement  of 
weight  ? 

Dr.  Scott:  Yes,  the  invoice  carries  the  statement  of  weight. 
Mr.  Emerick:  Then  I  see  no  reason  why  the  labels  of  these  pack- 
ing house  products  should  not  also  be  required  to  state  the  net  weight. 
Dr.  Scott:  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  the  net  weight  will  be 
|    stated  on  such  products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  because  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  going  to  require  just  1  hat. 
Mr.  Emerick:  You  stated  that  there  were,  under  your  memoran- 
I    dum,  certain  exceptions. 

Dr.  Scott:  Exemptions  only  as  far  as  meat  inspection  is  concerned. 
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CURRENT   POSITION   OF  THE    FOOD   AND   DRUG   ADMINISTRATION   REGARDING   THE  { 
LABELING  OF  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

By  L.  M.  Beacham,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Food,  Bureau  of 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  discussed  this  subject  ' 
several  times  with  the  Meat  Inspection  Branch.    The  most  recent 
occasion  related  to  the  declaration  of  net  weight  on  packaged  meats. 
1  believe  Meat  Inspection  Branch  is  in  agreement  with  our  current 
view  that  packing  house  products  in  packaged  form  include  wrapped 
meats  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  \ 
Cosmetic  Act  when  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and  must  be  ( 
labeled  in  compliance  with  section  403(e)(2)  which  requires  an 
accurate  statement  of  net  contents. 

In  order  to  support  this  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
historical  resume  of  the  original  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  [34 
Stat.  768].    That  statute  was  enacted  on  June  30,  1906,  the  same  date 
as  was  the  original  Meat  Inspection  Act,  which  was  part  of  an 
appropriation  bill.    Section  8,  Third,  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
originally  made  it  optional  as  to  whether  packaged  foods  contained 
a  statement  as  to  the  net  weight  of  the  contents.    Misbranding  re- 
sulted only  if  such  a  disclosure  was  made,  and  it  was  not  "plainly 
and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package."    Because  of  the  | 
inadequacy  of  this  "requirement,"  in  1913  the  Gould  Amendment  j 
[37  Stat.  732]  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  making  it 
mandatory  for  packaged  foods  to  be  "plainly  and  conspicuously  i 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  I 
or  numerical  count."    This  section,  however,  was  for  some  reason 
not  deemed  applicable  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pack- 
aged meats    [see  31,   Opinions  Attorney  General   150  (1917).] 
Whether  such  attitude  was  based  on  the  existence  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  is  not  known.    [See  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Camp- 
bell before  a  Senate  Hearing  on  S.  1944,  73rd  Congress,  December 
1933:  reported  in  Dunn,  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  \ 
Statement  of  its  Legislative  History,  page  1054].    Accordingly  in 
1919  there  was  enacted  the  Kenyon  Amendment  [41  Stat.  271]  a 
rider  to  an  appropriation  bill,  which  proclaimed  that  "package"  in 
Section  8,  Third,  mentioned  above,  "shall  include  .  .  .  wrapped  meats  j 
enclosed  in  papers  or  other  materials  as  prepared  by  the  manu- 
facturers thereof  for  sale."    As  a  result  of  this  amendment  it  became 
clear  that  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  rather  than  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  was  to  be  applicable  in  so  far  as  concerned  weight 
statements  on  packaged  meat  products.    In  1938  when  the  present 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  was  enacted  it  was  specifically 
provided  in  section  902(a)  that  the  Kenyon  Amendment,  "defining 
wrapped  meats  as  in  package  form  .  .  .  shall  remain  in  force  and 
effect  and  be  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act."    Since  the 
Kenyon  Amendment  related  only  to  packaged  meats  being  included  1 
in  the  category  of  those  items  which  must  bear  a  weight  statement, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Section  902(a)  proviso  of  the  present  Act  was  ■ 
intended  to  apply  this  requirement  of  Section  403(e)(2)  to  pack- 
aged meat  products. 
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Mr.  Kerlin  :  Mr.  Beacham,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  requirements  relating  to  labels  on  food  products 
are  in  a  statute  that  is  an  act  of  Congress,  whereas  the  memorandum 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Beacham  :  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kerlin:  Then,  in  effect,  no  change  has  been  made.  There 
still  exists  the  requirement  that  packages  of  food  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  are  required  to  bear  a  label  including,  among  other 
things,  a  statement  of  the  net  contents. 

QUANTITY  CONTROL  ON  PRODUCTION  LINES 

By  A.  P.  Bowman,  General  Product  Controller,  Oscar  Mayer  and  Company, 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

This  year  commemorates  the  75th  anniversary  of  Oscar  Mayer  & 
Company  in  the  meat  packing  and  meat  processing  business.  Have 
we  learned  in  all  of  this  time  how  to  control  quantity  on  production 
lines?  Our  answer  gives  us  mixed  feelings  for  we  have  learned 
much  in  the  way  of  control,  while  at  the  same  time  we  find  that 
much  more  has  to  be  learned. 

When  we  attempt  to  confine  ourselves  to  quantity  control  on  the 
production  line,  we  find  that  this  seems  to  suggest  an  assemply  line 
of  automatic  filling  machines  or  a  line  of  individuals  sealing  pack- 
ages of  sliced  bacon.  Unfortunately,  such  a  connotation  would 
oversimplify  the  subject  of  quantity  control. 

The  production  line  as  one  may  picture  it  is  actually  only  a  point 
or  juncture  in  the  total  manufacturing  operation.  If  we  want  to 
understand  what  quantity  control  really  involves,  we  must  stop 
momentarily  at  this  junction  point  and  reflect  in  retrospect  at  what 
series  of  events  has  led  to  it;  and  to  increase  our  understanding, 
we  must  also  look  ahead  and  contemplate  what  occurs  subsequently. 

A  quantity  control  program,  as  you  will  see,,  becomes  truly  effec- 
tive only  if  a  program  of  quality  control  is  developed.  By  this  1 
mean  that  one's  sights  must  encompass  the  total  panorama  of  a 
manufacturing  operation.  The  perspective  must  of  necessity  be 
broad,  simply  because  a  finished  product,  such  as  a  package  of 
sliced  bacon,  a  can  of  beans,  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  what  it  is  because 
of  all  the  things  that  took  place  before  it  could  be  called  a  finished 
product.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  enough  to  call  it  a  finished  product 
just  because  the  last  steps  of  actual  manufacture  have  taken  place 
and  the  company  salesman  has  successfully  contracted  an  order  for 
sale. 

"Finished  product"  is  a  relative  thing.  To  the  manufacturer  it 
may  be  that  product  that  is  ready  for  shipment.  To  the  retailer 
it  may  be  that  product  that  is  ready  for  sale  to  the  housewife.  To 
the  housewife  it  may  be  that  product  that  is  ready  to  use  or  to  eat, 
in  the  case  of  food.  Because  of  handling,  natural  shrink,  and  other 
causes  which  may  affect  the  characteristics  of  the  product,  the  so- 
called  finished  product  may  be  different  in  the  three  instances,  yet 
all  three  groups  feel  they  are  dealing  with  the  same  thing,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  feel  that  way. 

One  would  think  that  quantity  control  involves  simply  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  scaling  of  the  finished  product  in  the  plant  is  done 
with  accuracy  and  precision.    Every  food  manufacturer  would  Like 
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to  have  every  package  weigh  exactly  the  same,  but  every  food,  manu- 
facturer also  knows  that  this  is  a  goal  that  is  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment, that  variation  in  weight  from  package  to  package  is  as  natural 
a  phenomenon  as  the  variation  of  heights  and  weights  of  people 
and  that  what  he  can  do  is  to  reduce  the  variation  within  the  eco- 
nomic bounds  of  his  business  enterprise.  In  short,  knowing  there 
is  variation  is  of  little  consequence,  but  knowing  how  much  varia- 
tion there  is  and  knowing  where  it  comes  from  give  the  manufac- 
turer the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  quantity  control,  to  reduced 
underweight  packages,  to  reduced  overweight  packages,  and  to  gen- 
eral customer  satisfaction. 
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Figure  2.    Individual  Wiener  weights. 


The  graph  in  figure  2  shows  how  individual  wieners  vary  in  weight 
during  a  period  of  time  at  one  of  our  plants  when  operations  are  in 
satisfactory  control.  Notice  that  most  of  the  wieners  cluster  around 
some  central  value  while  some  wieners  may  be  light  and  others 
heavy.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  recognize  the  shape  of  this 
graph  as  approximating  what  is  called  a  normal  distribution — 
shown  in  figure  3.  This  shape  characterizes  many  phenomena  in 
nature  (such  as  heights  and  weights  of  all  people  in  a  large  city) 
where  an  overall  random  effect  has  taken  place  due  to  the  random 
combination  of  all  forces  acting  upon  the  phenomenon. 

Since  a  package  of  wieners  usually  contains  a  fixed  number,  say 
ten,  you  can  appreciate  that  some  knowledge  of  the  individual  wiener 
weights  is  needed  if  we  want  to  understand  the  variation  in  weight 
from  package  to  package.  What  lies  behind  this  variability  ?  First 
of  all,  we  have  the  product  itself.  It  has  its  own  peculiarities  of 
behavior,  whether  it  is  beans,  bacon,  or  bread.  The  density,  particle 
size,  dimensions,  uniformity  of  texture,  and  many  other  physical 
characteristics  give  that  product  a  weight  personality  of  its  own 
that  will  dictate,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  what  weight  patterns  it 
will  have  when  it  is  packaged  for  d  stribution  and  sale.    The  impor- 
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Figure  3.    The  normal  curve. 

tance  of  uniform  raw  materials  is  paramount  if  we  want  Monday's 
wieners  to  weigh  the  same  as  Tuesday's  wieners,  and  so  an  exten- 
sive quality  control  program  for  raw  materials  is  in  effect  to  give 
us  control  of  moisture,  fat,  and  protein  content.  In  the  purchase 
of  livestock,  our  control  over  initial  variability  is  not  quite  as 
effective,  and  we  are  more  dependent  on  processing  controls. 

The  next  thing  we  must  contend  with  is  the  equipment— the  great 
variety  of  machines  that  we  use  in  making  a  product  what  it  is  to 
the  customer.  Each  of  these  machines — scales,  smokehouses,  skin- 
ning machines,  slicing  machines,  stuffing  machines,  refrigerated 
trucks,  etc. — has  a  distinctive  personality  which  makes  it  different 
from  the  next  machine  and,  like  people,  may  behave  differently 
today  from  the  way  it  did  last  week.  The  various  characteristics 
which  are  inherent  in  each  machine  will  also  affect  the  weight  pat- 
tern of  the  product  being  manufactured.  Machine  capability  studies, 
then,  are  needed. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  people  who  handle  and  direct  these  mate- 
rials and  machines.  The  man  who  weighs  raw  materials  to  make  a 
batch  of  sausage;  the  technician  who  reads  meters  and  charts  and 
adjusts  smokehouses;  the  girl  who  neatly  arranges  the  slices  and 
packages  a  pound  of  sliced  bacon — all  have  a  distinctive  attitude 
and  aptitude  that  will  help  to  determine  the  pattern  our  product 
will  have  when  it  is  packaged.  Effective  education  and  training, 
not  only  in  the  way  tasks  are  to  be  done,  but  also  in  the  development 
of  proper  attitudes  toward  the  job,  are  a  necessary  requirement  for 
the  total  control  that  we  have  been  attempting. 

Finally,  the  particular  and  often  variable  way  that  materials, 
machines,  and  men  are  utilized  in  combination  has  in  itself  a  unique 
character  that  will  also  modify  the  weight  pattern.  For  example, 
how  much  time  should  we  permit  a  scaler  to  spend  on  a  package  of 
bacon?  The  more  she  spends,  the  better  the  control;  the  closer  the 
tolerance,  the  lower  the  overfill  but  the  higher  the  labor  cost.  The 
balance  between  labor  and  overfill  is  an  economic  decision  specific 
for  any  company.  We  must  remember  also  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  highly  perishable  commodity  subject  to  many  kinds 
of  deterioration  under  a  complex  of  conditions. 
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These  forces  I  described  to  you — men,  materials,  machines,  and 
methods — do  not  act  independently  of  each  other  but  necessarily  | 
interact  because  of  their  mutual  dependence.    For  example,  if  prod- 
uct is  not  properly  handled  while  it  is  being  shipped,  normal  shrink  j 
becomes  excessive  and  an  underweight  problem  is  present.  When 
all  of  these  forces  are  acting  upon  our  product,  the  result  is  that 
the  net  weight  of  each  package  is  different  from  the  rest.  Weights 
simply  vary  from  package  to  package,  and  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  they  do  vary.    With  acceptable  operating  procedures  taking  I 
place,  the  net  effect  is  a  random  one,  and  the  pattern  of  variation  of 
weights  assumes  the  "normal''  pattern  shown  to  you  earlier. 

By  the  use  of  established  statistical  techniques,  called  statistical  j 
quality  control,  or  simply  S.Q.C,  we  can  measure  this  variation  in 
weight  of  the  finished  product  and  detect  any  major  and  often  minor  j 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  pattern  of  variation  we  can 
expect  under  good  operating  conditions.  These  methods  raise  warn- 
ing  flags  when  men,  materials,  machines,  methods,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  them  has  gone  awry  somewhere.  Appropriate  action 
within  the  economic  bounds  of  manufacture  usually  correct  the 
difficulty  before  serious  proportions  are  reached. 

These  techniques  are  extremely  effective.  We  have  had  a  weight 
control  program  at  Oscar  Mayer  and  Company  based  upon  S.Q.C. 
techniques  for  more  than  seven  years.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  I 
very  effectively  the  variability  in  weights  from  package  to  package 
which  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  average  overfill  while  at  the  same 
time  minimizing  the  percent  of  underweight  packages.  It  is  a  i 
source  of  amusement  to  me,  as  Avell  as  pride,  that  some  of  the  MIB 
inspectors  in  our  plants  keep  a  sharper  eye  on  some  of  our  weight 
control  charts  than  we  do. 

An  overfill,  which  is  defined  as  an  excess  in  weight  above  the  j 
marked  weight  of  the  package,  is  more  important  in  perishable  prod- 
ucts than  it  is  for  products  which  are  not  as  affected  by  air.  Where 
we  have  products  packed  in  air-tight  film,  such  as  our  sliced  meats 
are,  shrink  is  no  problem.  It  is  necessary  for  all  products  to  have, 
on  the  average,  a  slight  overfill,  because  this  recognizes  the  inherent 
variability  in  the  product  and  counterbalances  excessive  under- 
weight packages. 

Knowledge  of  the  natural  shrink  characteristics  after  packaging 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  variability  are  needed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  overfill  average  should  be  established  as  a  standard,  j 
Maintaining  this  average  through  S.Q.C.  sampling  techniques  will 
assure  us  that  underweights  will  not  be  a  problem  even  after  product 
is  held  in  the  package  for  a  given  number  of  days.    For  example, 
we  have  found  that  a  pound  of  sliced  bacon  will  lost  from  yZ2  to 
%2  ounce  in  9  to  13  days,  which  is  less  than  y2  of  1  percent  and  1 
that  the  rate  of  shrink  is  quite  independent  of  whether  the  package 
is  kept  in  a  shipping  cooler  or  in  a  self-service  showcase,  provided  j 
that  the  relative  humidity  and  temperature  are  the  same.  Hence, 
an  average  overfill  was  established  so  that  no  package  would  be 
underweight  by  more  than  %0  ounce  even  after  23  days.  Such 
control  can  be  maintained  only  when  other  circumstances  of  pro-  j 
duction  and  distribution  are  adequately  controlled.    This  is  shown 
in  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4.    Average  loss  in  weight — 1  pound  sliced  bacon. 

Sliced  bacon  usually  consists  of  20  to  25  percent  moisture.  In 
the  case  of  pork  sausage,  which  contains  35  to  40  percent  moisture, 
the  shrink  problem  is  more  critical.  Our  studies  indicate  that  a 
one-pound  package  of  sausage  links  loses  about  %2  ounce  in  weight 
in  the  package  at  four  days  after  packing.  This  is  about  %0  of  1 
percent.  This  represents  about  the  maximum  time  this  product  is 
held  prior  to  shipment.  Because  of  these  shrink  characteristics,  it 
was  concluded  that  a  low  average  overfill  for  this  product  at  the 
time  of  packing  was  a  potentially  hazardous  practice  and  so  a 
standard  overfill  was  established  to  assure  us  that  the  average  per- 
cent of  underweight  packages  would  run  about  five  percent. 

The  problem  of  natural  shrink  must  be  attacked  in  several  ways. 
Information  obtained  on  the  shrink  behavior  of  the  product  will 
help  to  determine  the  maximum  age  limit  for  shipping  so  that  the 
percent  of  underweights  at  the  time  of  delivery  does  not  violate 
Federal  or  State  regulations.  Stores  where  our  products  are  sold 
must  be  constantly  serviced  by  our  salesmen  in  order  that  a  proper 
rotation  of  stock  is  effected.  Equipment  used  in  transport  must 
be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  design  and  quality  of  cartons  and 
packaging  materials  must  be  of  the  highest  available  calibre.  And 
the  manufacture  of  the  product  itself  must  be  subject  to  adequate 
controls  at  all  stages.  You  can  see  that  men,  materials,  machines, 
and  methods  must  be  understood  in  their  totality  if  an  effective  job 
is  to  be  done  on  weight  control. 

By  reducing  the  variability  we  can  reduce  the  average  overfill 
without  increasing  the  amount  of  underweight  product.  This  means 
a  savings  to  the  company,  part  of  which  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  paid  us  to  the  tune  of  better  than  nine  to  one 
to  invest  in  an  extensive  S.Q.C.  weight-control  program.  By  com- 
bining statistics,  probability,  and  industrial  engineering  investiga- 
tions, our  entire  scaling  program  has  been  improved. 

Any  action  that  can  be  taken  to  keep  a  complex  manufacturing 
operation  in  good  control  is  usually  determined  by  the  economic 
bounds  of  the  enterprise.  I  should  explain  this  further.  After 
the  inherent  variability  in  a  process  is  determined,  we  know  that 
certain  things  can  be  done  to  reduce  it.  We  can  keep  the  scales 
continually  in  adjustment,  we  can  improve  the  training  program 
for  the  scalers,  we  can  keep  the  slicing  blades  sharp  and  in  adjust- 
ment. These  are  but  a  few  examples.  Now  when  these  things  are 
done,  and  we  still  find  excessive  variability  in  terms  of  what  is 
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desired,  action  must  be  more  drastic,  and  much  more  expensive.    It  j 
may  require  replacing  large  stuffing  machines,  reorganizing  the 
entire  method  of  manufacture,  or  some  such  major  overhaul.    The  ! 
extent  to  which  a  manufacturer  may  go  is  dependent  upon  how  1 
worthwhile  he  feels  it  would  be  to  him  economically.    He  may  find,  j 
for  example,  that  to  decrease  the  overfill  of  a  product  by  %00  , 
ounce  and  also  reduce  the  variability  he  would  save  $100,000  a  year. 
This  may  necessitate,  however,  an  overhaul  of  his  production  line 
to  accommodate  new  machines,  and  this  may  involve  millions  of 
dollars  of  investment.    Like  most  of  us,  he  lives  with  what  he  has, 
makes  the  most  of  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  knowledge,  j 
and  improves  his  lot  when  he  can  afford  it. 

I  do  want  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  a  weight  control  pro-  i 
gram  should  be  only  a  part  of,  and  should  be  a  reflection  of,  a  ! 
total  quality  control  program.    Quantity  control  alone  is  like  a  i 
sentence  out  of  context — you  can  miss  the  important  points.  For 
this  reason  all  of  our  quantity  control  personnel  are  a  part  of  the 
more- inclusive  product  control  department. 

We  have  every  reason  to  exert  continued  effort  in  these  respects. 
Good  weight  control  pays  dividends  to  a  manufacturer  in  many  1 
ways.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  moral  obligation  to  our  retailers 
and  to  our  customers  to  give  them  what  they  pay  for.  Business 
is  people,  after  all,  and  most  of  us  want  to  be,  and  try  to  be,  fair 
in  our  dealings.  This  basic  relationship,  integrity,  forms  the  back- 
bone of  all  of  our  business  activities.  There  is  also  an  economic 
obligation  to  ourselves  as  businessmen,  stockholders,  and  providers 
of  employment,  which  good  weight  control  can  help  to  fulfill. 

I  have  attempted  to  present  some  highlights  of  processing  prob- 
lems to  enable  you  to  see  the  broad  outlines  which  set  the  pattern  for 
a  solution  of  a  rather  complex  problem.  I  hope  I  have  impressed  | 
you  with  the  fact  that  this  approach  to  weight  control,  namely,  | 
statistical  quality  control  techniques  in  a  total  quality  control  pro-  , 
gram,  is  worthwhile  to  us  as  manufacturers,  to  you  as  weights  and  j 
measures  officials,  and  to  all  of  us  as  consumers. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Cichowicz  :  Did  I  hear  correctly  that  your  company  does   |  j 
overpack  on  some  items  on  which  you  anticipate  shrinkage?  And 
if  so,  would  you  please  elaborate  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bowman:  Yes,  we  overpack  in  terms  of  normal  handling.  \ 
We  attempt  to  anticipate  the  time  the  product  will  be  in  our  stock, 
the  time  en  route,  and  a  limited  time  in  the  retail  store. 

Mr.  Howard:  On  the  problem  of  shrinkage  in  the  store,  you 
stated,  I  believe,  that  stores  where  your  products  are  sold  must  be 
constantly  serviced  in  order  that  there  will  be  a  proper  rotation  of  1 
stock.    How  is  this  handled? 

Mr.  Bowman  :  We  cannot,  of  course,  guarantee  that  our  products  j 
will  sell  within  a  certain  time  limit.    However,  our  salesmen  are  i 
instructed,  and  we  enforce  this  as  rigidly  as  we  can,  that  they  are 
not  to  sell  more  product  than  they  feel  the  store  can  move  in  a  j 
reasonable  time.    The  salesmen  further  are  instructed  to  work  with  j 
the  storekeepers  to  see  that  the  stock  is  properly  rotated — that  is, 
that  the  stock  that  arrived  several  days  ago  is  sold  before  the  stock 
that  arrives  today. 
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STATE  AUTHORITY  IN  PACKAGE  CONTROL 

By  Alfred  D'Auria,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Lair  and 
Public  Safety,  State  of  Neio  Jersey 

It  seems  clear  that  everybody  concerned  with  the  problems  exist- 
ing in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures  recognizes  that  shrinkage 
in  food  products  is  a  reality.  Nobody  denies  the  great  convenience 
to  the  average  American  housewife  of  prepackaged  products.  Nor 
does  anyone  disagree  with  the  proposition  that  to  deliver  to  the 
retailer  and  ultimately  the  housewife  or  other  consumer  a  pre- 
packaged product  "honest"  in  weight  and  measure  is,  under  some 
circumstances,  a  difficult  task  for  the  wholesale  manufacturer,  canner, 
distributor  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  him.  Nevertheless  it  should 
and  must  be  accomplished. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  laws  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is  to  protect  the  consumer.  Were  we  to  relax  our  standards 
simply  because  compliance  is  difficult,  we  should  be  defeating  the 
purpose  of  those  laws.  Similar  problems  arise  in  other  fields  of 
law.  For  example,  difficult  also  is  the  task  of  interstate  railroad 
companies  in  protecting  their  employees  and  passengers  from  injury. 
Equally  difficult  is  it  for  manufacturers  of  products  other  than  food 
stuffs  to  protect  the  general  public  from  injuries  resulting  from 
defects  or  imperfections  in  those  products.  In  order  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  protection,  those  persons  must  resort  to  research  and  the 
various  scientific  methods,  equipment,  and  other  aids  which  are 
made  available  to  them  through  such  research,  frequently  at  great 
expense  and  effort,  But  do  it  they  must.  And  it  is  our  position  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesale 
distributor  of  food  products,  even  though  they  may  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  must  deliver  to  the  retailer  and  the  consumer 
in  New  Jersey  a  product  "honest"  in  weight  and  measure. 

We  are  confident  also  that  the  claimed  difficulties  are  exaggerated. 
Everybody  knows  that  shrinkage  occurs.  And  it  is  possible  by 
resort  to  past  experiences,  scientific  studies,  and  the  use  of  scientific 
instruments  and  methods  to  predict  with  a  fair  amount  of  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  shrinkage  which  will  occur  in  any  given  package. 
We  do  not  accept  the  statement  that  an  unpredictable  and  uncon- 
trollable amount  of  shrinkage  will  occur  even  where  good  distribut- 
ing practices  are  followed.  Good  distributing  practices  should 
include  sufficient  allowances  for  shrinkage  so  that  the  package,  when 
obtained  by  the  consumer  from  the  retailer,  will  be  within  the  toler- 
ances prescribed  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  marketed. 

But,  we  are  told,  the  tolerances  are  not  uniform  throughout  the 
nation.  In  some  States  none  is  allowed.  Well,  we  all  agree  that 
uniformity  would  be  ideal.  But  until  it  is  obtained,  the  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  and  retailer  must  adapt  to  its  absence.  Per- 
haps the  answer  is  that  the  packaging  should  be  accomplished  to 
conform  to  the  statute  or  regulations  of  that  State  which  is  the 
least  liberal  of  the  forty -eight.  But  whatever  the  solution  may  be, 
conformity  with  the  regulations  in  New  Jersey  will  be  required. 

To  say,  moreover,  that  strict  compliance  is  expensive  does  not 
impress  us.  Our  view  is  that  the  housewife  or  ultimate  consumer 
is  entitled  to  receive  at  the  time  of  purchase  substantially  the  product 
which  is  advertised.  Whether  the  housewife  seeks  a  value  of  nutri- 
tion or  a  given  amount  of  weight  is  irrelevant.    If  the  product  is 
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advertised  by  weight,  that  is  the  basis  on  which  it  it  purchased.  If 
it  is  advertised  by  amount  of  nutrition,  that  is  the  basis  on  which  | 
it  is  bought.    If  it  is  advertised  as  being  eight  ounces  in  weight, 
that  is  what  the  consumer  expects  to  receive,  and  that  is  the  stand-  i 
ard  to  which  the  manufacturer,  distributor,  and  retailer  will  be  held. 
Where  added  cost  is  incurred,  we  have  an  economic  problem.  And 
perhaps  the  solution  is  in  passing  along  at  least  part  of  that  added 
cost  to  the  consumer.    Most  consumers — and  so  the  legislature  of 
our  State  has  doubtlessly  concluded — would  prefer,  at  a  slightly 
increased  cost,  to  be  sure  of  what  they  are  receiving  than  to  gamble,  j 
at  less  cost,  on  whether  they  are  receiving  full  measure. 

The  argument  that  to  require  a  distributor  to  adhere  to  fixed  i 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  is  to  make  it  economically  unfea- 
sible for  him  to  remain  in  the  market  is  not  convincing.  It  is  no  j 
more  convincing  than  to  say  that  to  require  railroads  and  other 
public  carriers,  manufacturers  of  hard  products,  and  operators  of 
other  businesses  to  observe  certain  standards  of  care  towards  their 
customers  and  the  public  generally  will  drive  them  out  of  business. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  assert  itself  in  any  event.  And 
basically  all  we  are  asking  is  that  the  seller  simply  tell  the  buyer 
how  much  he  is  getting  for  his  price. 

Now,  whether  or  not  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  administer  its 
laws  and  regulations  in  this  manner  is  violative  of  the  United  States  j 
Constitution  may  be  an  open  question.  It  is  our  position,  however, 
that  to  do  so  does  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  restraint  on  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  not  discriminatory.  It  does  not  deprive  any- 
one of  due  process  of  law.  Nor  does  it  conflict  with  any  Federal 
law.  We  treat  all  alike:  residents  of  New  Jersey,  residents  of 
other  States,  residents  and  citizens  of  other  nations. 

Nor  do  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  tolerances  adopted  by 
the  Federal  government  or  any  other  State,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  to  us.  The  standards  most  beneficial  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  we  hold,  must  be  determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  [ 
New  Jersey,  not  by  the  Federal  government  or  by  the  legislature  of 
any  other  State.  To  do  so  is  fully  within  our  police  powers  and  is 
in  no  way  discriminatory  or  disruptive  of  interstate  commerce.  As 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said  in  Cloverleaf  Butter  Go.  v. 
Patterson,  315  U.  S.  148,  62  S.  Ct.  491  (1942),  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar,  I  am  sure, 

The  argument  that  it  is  improper  to  infer  a  restriction  on  confiscation  of 
material  when  confiscation  of  product  is  permitted  fails  to  give  weight  to  the 
difference  between  a  confiscation  which  interferes  with  production  under  federal 
supervision  and  confiscation  after  production  because  of  a  higher  standard 
demanded  by  a  state  for  its  consumers.  The  latter  type  is  permissible  under 
all  the  authorities.    (Italic  ours.) 

And  later  in  the  opinion, 

But,  of  course,  if  any  of  the  finished  product  is  offered  for  sale  in  Alabama, 
such  product  becomes  immediately  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  pure 
food  laws  of  that  state. 

Interesting  also  is  the  strong  dissent  in  that  case  in  which  Chief 
Justice  Stone,  and  Justices  Murphy,  Frankfurter,  and  Byrnes  said 
they  felt  the  State  statute  involved  was  valid  even  though  there  was 
a  Federal  act  in  the  field. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  laws  of  weights  and  measures  is  to  protect 
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the  consumer,  we  can  hardly  justify  watering  them  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  producer,  particularly  where  we  are  convinced 
that  the  producer  has  the  means  at  hand  to  comply  with  those  laws 
as  written  and  enforced.  When  the  State  legislature  decides  that 
the  plight  of  the  producer  is  greater  than  that  of  the  consumer,  it 
will  act  to  rectify  the  situation.  But  until  that  happens,  the  laws 
will  be  strictly  enforced  in  New  Jersey,  just  as  are  our  motor  vehicle 
regulations.  And  until  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  decides 
that  our  laws  of  weights  and  measures  or  our  methods  of  administer- 
ing them  are  unconstitutional,  we  have  no  recourse  but  to  assume 
that  they  are  perfectly  valid. 

All  we  demand  is  that  when  the  retail  consumer  receives  a  package 
in  his  local  outlet,  that  package  be  of  the  weight  and  measure  as 
represented.  If  it  is  not,  we  shall  enforce  the  law.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly enforce  it  against  the  retailer  and,  if  he  is  available,  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Powers:  I  contend  that  the  housewife  is  entitled  to  the 
16-ounce  pound  marked  on  a  package  and  not  a  "packed"  weight. 
If  we  tolerate  the  delivery  of  less  than  that,  we  are  neglecting  to  do 
our  duty.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  insist  on  a  net  weight 
content.  That  is  a  cause  to  which  we  are  dedicated.  I  think  every 
man  in  the  weights  and  measures  field  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
fair  merchandising  and  a  fair  measure  of  profits  to  the  merchant 
and  a  16-ounce-to-the-pound  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Kerlin:  I  believe  Mr.  Bowman  is  the  only  man  who  has 
addressed  us  so  far  at  this  Conference  who  has  said  that  his  company 
does  allow  for  anticipated  shrinkage  and  does  overpack.  He  said  a 
product  may  be  four  or  five  days  in  their  plant,  several  days  in  trans- 
it, and  then  they  also  allow  for  a  given  time*  in  the  retail  outlet.  I 
think  that  this  should  be  done  by  all  packers  of  food  products  who 
can  expect  moisture  loss  before  the  final  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bowman  :  Our  company  policy  recognizes  that  there  are  two 
types  of  obligations.  There  is  a  legal  obligation  and  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. The  legal  obligation  is  met  by  controls  that  set  the  minimum 
standards.  We  also  have  a  moral  obligation.  The  job  of  the  qual- 
ity controller  is  to  see  that  we  do  not  just  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments as  set  by  the  laws.  No  elaborate  program  of  quality  control 
is  needed  to  meet  the  minimum,  because  we  have  the  meat  inspection 
people  and  the  weights  and  measures  people  who  will  keep  us  in  line 
there.  But  we  must  go  over  and  above  that  and  meet  the  moral 
obligation  that  each  manufacturer  has  to  his  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Crawford  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bowman  why  food  pack- 
ers are  able  to  justify  high  costs  for  developing  and  using  these 
attractive  packages  when  they  apparently  are  unwilling  to  stand 
comparatively  low  costs  to  overpack  to  assure  full  weight  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Bowman  :  I  would  like  to  take  first  the  subject  of  the  cost  of 
packaging.  The  packages  are  expensive.  But  let  us  consider  a 
package  that  my  company  developed  through  many  years  of  research 
and  take  a  look  at  what  was  behind  the  development,  why  the  money 
was  spent  for  the  package,  and  what  it  gives  the  consumer;  because, 
after  all,  you  will  not  sell  a  package  if  you  do  not  give  her  soinet  hing. 
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Several  years  ago  we  worked  with  Dow  Chemical  to  modify  a  film  j 
for  food  use.    This  film  is  now  on  the  market  in  the  grocery  stores,  | 
well  advertised  as  Saran.    In  about  1948  we  came  on  the  market  j 
with  a  sauce  and  product  packaged  in  Saran.    Saran  is  a  rather  I 
expensive  film,  but  it  has  some  very  unique  characteristics.    First,  it  j 
has  excellent  visibility ;  Mrs.  Housewife  can  see  what  is  in  the  pack-  I 
age.    Secondly,  it  has  a  zero  moisture  transmittal;  the  product  will 
not  shrink  in  the  package.    Third,  it  has  a  very  nearly  zero  oxygen 
transmittal.    What  does  that  mean  to  the  housewife?    It  means 
that  we  can  put  a  product  that  formerly  had  a  shelf  life  of  eight 
to  ten  days  in  a  film,  ship  it  to  her,  and  give  it  to  her  in  a  factory- 
fresh  condition.    It  has  exactly  the  same  flavor,  texture,  chemical 
composition  as  it  did  when  we  put  it  in  the  package. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  as  it  affects  weight.  At  very  high  speeds  I 
we  can  fill  this  tube  with  a  tolerance  of  %2  ounce  and  produce  no  j 
lightweight  packages.  What  have  we  done  for  the  consumer?  We 
are  giving  her  the  fairest  weight  that  she  ever  had  in  a  product  that 
has  substantial  moisture.  She  is  paying  for  it.  She  is  paying  for 
the  convenience,  she  is  paying  for  the  flavor,  and  she  is  paying  for 
the  weight  control,  because  a  company  does  not  stay  in  business  just 
to  service  the  people  it  sells  a  product  to. 

This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  entirely  different  problem  pre- 
sented in  the  packaging  of  wieners.    Here  we  have  a  shrinkage  prob- 
lem.   We  have  a  problem  in  variability  of  the  individual  units.  We 
are  packaging  wieners  per  pound  at  10/S2  to  14/32  ounce  over  marked  | 
weight.    There  are  many  reasons  why  that  is  necessary.    One  is  the 
shrinkage  in  transit.    Mrs.  Housewife  is  also  paying  for  that  overfill,  j 
The  housewife  who  gets  a  package  that  has  shrunk  to  exactly  . 
16  ounce  pays  the  same  as  the  one  who  pays  for  I6V2  ounces.  Thus, 
the  consumer  who  pays  for  the  16-ounce  package  is,  in  a  sense,  being  | 
cheated.    Legally,  of  c'ourse,  she  is  not,  but  morally  she  is  cheated,  j 
So  we  are  constantly  at  work  on  our  wiener  operation  to  reduce  the 
variability  so  that  morally  we  cheat  no  one. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED  BY  A.  R. 
FRASSINELLI,  CHAIRMAN 

MOISTURE  DETERMINATIONS  FOR  GRAINS 

Whereas,  the  accurate  determination  of  the  moisture  content  of  grains  and 
other  agricultural  products  is  of  great  economic  importance  because  moisture 
content  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  prices  at  which  such  products  are 
marketed ;  and 

Whereas,  a  plurality  of  instruments  and  methods  are  currently  in  use  for 
determining  the  moisture  content  of  grains  and  other  agricultural  products : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  43d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
request  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  working  jointly,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  moisture  determina-  i 
tion  of  grains  and  other  agricultural  products,  to  the  end  that  accurate  means 
and  methods  for  this  purpose  be  developed  and  that  uniform  specifications, 
tolerances,  and  testing  methods  be  established  for  the  instruments  involved 
in  such  determinations. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Whereas,  criticism  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  weights  and  measures  i 
activities  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  particularly  to  the  activi-  j 
ties  of  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  because  of  the  character 
of  technical  and  administrative  assistance  being  given  to  State  and  local  weights 
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and  measures  officials,  and  specifically  because  such  assistance  has  included 
technical  training  in  areas  and  methods  officially  recommended  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  43d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
express  its  belief  that  the  many  forms  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  State,  County,  and  city  weights  and  measures  organi- 
zations throughout  the  United  States  comprise  a  potent  and  constructive  force 
in  promoting  uniformity  and  increasing  efficiency  in  weights  and  measures 
administration  throughout  the  country,  and  that  such  assistance  should  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished :  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  record  its  support  of  the  Director  and  staff 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  this  outstanding  example  of  a  worth- 
while Federal-State  cooperative  effort  in  a  technical  area,  directed  to  the 
common  good. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  WEEK 

Whereas,  the  signal  success  that  attended  the  effort  to  promote  a  National 
Weights  and  Measures  Week  in  1957  has  been  most  gratifying  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  much  good  will  result  from  the  periodic  repeti- 
tion of  such  concentration  of  attention  on  weights  and  measures  activity : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  43d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  idea  of  an  annual  National  Weights  and  Measures 
Week  and  record  its  recommendation  that  officials  and  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  agencies  having  weights  and  measures  interests  cooperate 
in  planning  in  advance  for  and  conducting  such  ''Weeks"  in  succeeding  years : 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  emblem  for  Weights  and  Measures  Week  be 
developed  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Education,  to  which 
end  all  those  having  ideas  for  such  an  emblem  are  invited  to  forward  their 
suggestions  to  the  said  Committee  on  Education. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Whereas,  numerous  weights  and  measures  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
United  States  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  weights  and  measures 
training  schools  that  have  been  planned  and  conducted  for  them,  at  their 
request,  by  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  ;  and 

Whereas,  these  jurisdictions  are  deeply  appreciative  of  these  efforts  of  t  he 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  believe  that  they  should  be  continued 
and  expanded  for  the  general  good  of  weights  and  measures  administration  in 
this  country :  Therefore  be  it  . 

Resolved,  That  this  43d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
express  its  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  these  jurisdictions  that 
have  already  profited  from  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures in  the  training  of  their  personnel,  and  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Bussey,  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  his  staff  be  thanked  and  commended 
for  this  constructive  contribution  to  enforcement  efficiency:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Dr.  A.  V.  Astin,  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

STANDARD-SIZED  PACKAGES 

AVhereas,  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  has  for  many 
years  believed  firmly  in  the  principle  of  standardized  sizes  for  packaged  com- 
modities ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Conference  further  believes  that  substantial  advantages  will 
accrue  to  those  who  package  commodities,  from  adherence  to  this  principle;  and 

Whereas,  the  Conference  further  believes  that  standard-sized  packages  offer 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  protection  to  the  consuming  public  in  the  area  of 
intelligent  evaluation  of  their  purchases  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quantities 
involved  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  43d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
strongly  urge  upon  manufacturers  and  packers  of  commodities  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  packaging  in  standard  sizes  according  to  a  simple  schedule 
of  self -defining  units,  with  the  elimination,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  of  the 
miiltiplicity  of  "odd"  sizes  now  prevaleait  that  involve  fractional   parts  <>f 
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basic  units  and  offer  competitive  sizes  differing  in  content  by  relatively  sligbt 
amounts,  to  the  confusion  of  the  prospective  purchaser. 

DECEPTIVELY  LABELED  FOOD  PACKAGES  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Whereas,  it  is  understood  that  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  now  handicapped  in  its  enforcement  of  legal  requirements  with  respect  to  1 
the  deceptive  labeling  of  packaged  foods  in  interstate  commerce,  by  reason  of  , 
inadequate  funds  and  personnel  for  carrying  on  this  program ;  and 

Whereas,  the  weights  and  measures  officials  of  the  United  States  are  of  the 
opinion  that  needed  protection  to  the  general  public  would  be  provided,  and 
that  their  own  enforcement  programs  would  be  greatly  aided  if  the  Federal 
enforcement  program  with  respect  to  deceptive  package  labeling  could  be  fully  ! 
implemented :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  43d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
respectfully  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  obtain  an  allotment  of  funds  such  that  it  can  conduct  all 
needed  studies  and  investigations  in  the  broad  area  of  the  labeling  of  food 
packages  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  and  undertake  and  prosecute  a 
vigorous  enforcement  program  in  this  area :  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  National  Conference  offer  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  its  membership  in  all  ways  in  which  these  officials  can  be  of  help  to 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  studies,  investigations,  and 
enforcement  program  that  are  requested  by  this  resolution. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  were  adopted  as  follows : 

1.  To  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the  assistance 
rendered  to  the  Conference  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  for  his 
personal  contribution  to  the  program. 

2.  To  the  officials  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  of  the  I 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  made  possible  tours  of  their  respective 
laboratories. 

3.  To  officials  governing  weights  and  measures  agencies  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  facilitating  attendance  at  the  Conference. 

4.  To  business  and  industry  for  cooperating  with  the  Conference,  for  attend- 
ing and  participating  in  its  activities,  and  for  hospitality  extended. 

5.  To  contributors  to  the  program. 

6.  To  Dr.  W.  Miihe  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  contribution. 

7.  To  the  Director  and  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  i 
assistance  in  planning  and  administering  the  program  and  other  details  of  the  | 
meeting. 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 
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BREAKFAST  MEETING  OF  THE  INCOMING  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  13,  1958 

On  Friday  morning,  June  13,  the  newly  elected  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees,  and  the  weights 
and  measures  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  met  to  discuss 
and  reach  decisions  regarding  the  44th  Conference.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were  six  of  the  nine  officers,  all  ten  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee members,  the  chairmen  of  the  three  standing  committees,  and 
the  chairman  and  the  two  weights  and  measures  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  newly 
elected  Conference  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  M.  Fuller,  Los  Angeles  Comity, 
California.  The  following  decisions  were  reached  regarding  the  44th 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  1959 : 

1.  Place:  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Date:  June  8-12,  1959. 

3.  Duration:  Open  committee  meetings  on  Monday,  opening  session  Tuesday 
morning,  Wednesday  afternoon  free  of  any  scheduled  business  session,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week  scheduled  according  to  the  program  plans. 

4.  Meeting  starting  time:  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. ;  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, 9  :30  a.  m. ;  all  afternoon  sessions,  2  p.  m. 

5.  Registration  fee:  The  committee  voted  unanimously  that  the  registration 
fee  be  increased  to  $10.00.  The  registration  fee  was  increased  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  necessary  travel  of  committees  for  interim  meetings.  Such  travel  is 
to  be  administered  by  a  "Travel  Finance  Committee"  made  up  of  the  Conference 
Chairman,  four  Vice  Chairmen,  and  Treasurer. 
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SIXTH  SESSION— MORNING  OF  FRIDAY,  JUNE  13,  1958 


(J.  P.  McBride,  Chairman,  Presiding) 

(At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Seaiies,  the  Conference  stood  in  silent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Matthew  D.  Ribble,  a  long-time  member  of  the  National  j 
Conference,  who  passed  away  in  1957.) 

OPEN  FORUM— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

SELECTING  AND  TRAINING  NEW  INSPECTORS 

By  A.  E.  Diaz,  Head,  Weights  and  Measures  Division,  Economic  Stabilization  j 
Administration,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

This  time  I  appear  on  your  program  with  a  deeper  feeling  of 
gratitude,  because  with  your  assistance  our  Office  has  made  a  good 
start  towards  the  higher  levels  of  achievement  fostered  by  the  Na-  I 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards. 

As  was  acknowledged  by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Administra- 
tor in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Bussey,  Chief,  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  National  Bureau  of  Standards : 

The  reorganization  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Weights  and  Measures  Division  got 
off  to  a  good  start  when  Mr.  Smith  was  here  in  1955,  and  has  just  received  a 
valuable  impetus  from  a  most  fruitful  two-week  training  school  conducted  by 
Mr.  Jensen  and  Mr.  Wollin. 

Unquestionably,  the  Training  School  has  been  a  success.    The  representatives 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  conveying 
technical  knowledge  by  way  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  actual  practice —  i 
and  in  creating  good  employee  morale  through  their  enthusiasm,  inspiration, 
and  friendliness,  too ! 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  the  human  element,  we  started  our 
reorganization  by  recruiting  additional  field  personnel  to  be  thor- 
oughly trained  before  going  into  the  field. 

Let  us  now  go  into  the  breakdown  of  the  subject. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1957  we  had  available  seven  positions 
for  field  inspectors.  The  candidates,  according  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel, should  at  least  be  high  school  graduates,  not  older  than  35. 
They  should  have  some  experience  as  investigators  or  should  have  1 
worked  in  any  other  job  that  has  to  do  with  the  public.  To  these 
requisites  we  added  that  the  candidate  must  own  a  car  or  should  be 
willing  to  buy  one  for  use  in  official  business,  inasmuch  as  the  govern-  ;  I 
ment  does  not  provide  transportation  facilities  to  each  inspector.  Of 
course,  mileage  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  vehicle. 

Considering  these  requirements  and  qualifications,  we  asked  the 
Employment  Service  Office  of  our  Labor  Department  to  provide  us 
with  applicants  to  fill  the  seven  positions  for  weights  and  measures 
inspectors.  After  several  interviews  we  wound  up  with  a  selection 
of  a  group  of  young  men,  alert  and  physically  fit,  the  majority  of 
them  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  training.  All  of  them  were 
advised  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  training  and 
that  they  would  have  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  training  period 
in  order  to  be  certified  as  regular  employees. 

The  training  started  in  August  1957.  First  we  familiarized  them 
with  the  different  weighing  and  measuring  devices  and  their  design, 
construction,  and  operation,  as  presented  in  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Handbooks  37  and  45.  We  had  full  cooperation  from 
the  local  distributors  of  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  who  loaned 
us  their  equipment  and  even  provided  us  with  technical  personnel 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
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Then  we  conducted  a  thorough  discussion  on  the  theory  of  inspect- 
ing and  testing  weighing  devices.  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Handbook  44  was  extremely  valuable  in  the  application  of  specifica- 
tions, tolerances,  and  regulations. 

We  did  the  same  thing  with  the  measures  and  measuring  devices. 
Whenever  necessary,  the  classroom  was  moved  to  the  field,  as  in  the 
case  of  gas  pumps,  vehicle  tanks,  and  meters. 

We  also  went  into  the  study  of  laws  and  regulations.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  that  time  we  were  still  working  with  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion considered  to  be  obsolete,  and  inadequate  for  carrying  on  the 
present  program.  The  same  applies  to  most  of  the  regulations  in 
force.  As  we  reported  to  this  Conference  last  year,  a  bill  based  on 
the  model  law  on  weights  and  measures  was  presented  at  the  Legis- 
lature. We  hope  that  within  the  present  session  the  bill  will  be 
approved,  and  then  the  new  regulations  promulgated. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  Legal  Counsel,  talks  on  the  preparation 
of  cases  for  prosecution  were  delivered  to  the  trainees.  Under  this 
subject,  special  attention  was  given  to  rules  of  evidence,  wording  of 
the  complaint,  and  conduct  of  the  officer  in  court.  In  our  Agency 
there  is  a  close  tie  betAveen  the  Legal  Division  and  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Division.  For  example,  in  case  of  violations  to  weights 
and  measures  laws  or  regulations  our  office  has  been  using  the  serv- 
ices of  a  special  prosecuting  attorney  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  from  the  staff  of  our  Legal  Division. 

The  responsibility  of  the  weights  and  measures  inspectors  in  public 
relations  was  emphasized  and  the  inspectors  were  urged  to  play  this 
role  with  all  their  enthusiasm.  By  now  our  inspectors  stress  the 
educational  aspects  and  resort  lastly  to  judicial  action. 

When  our  personnel  was  ready  to  go  to  the  field,  each  one  was 
assigned  a  specific  area  to  inspect  and  test  all  the  weighing  and  meas- 
uring devices  commercially  used  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  inspectors 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  field  supervisor. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  trainees,  but  how  about  our 
staff  of  veteran  field  inspectors?  Did  the  training  effort  of  the  new 
inspectors  impress  them  ?    This,  in  my  opinion,  is^  most  stimulating. 

The  old  staff  of  inspectors  have  been  on  service  from  3  to  24  years. 
As  we  were  dealing  with  a  group  of  men  with  a  long  experience  in 
weights  and  measures,  I  thought  that  they  would  resent  and  resist 
to  be  subjected  to  a  training  program.  Because  of  this  consideration 
we  decided  to  start  with  the  newcomers. 

We  should  answer  now  the  question  stated  before.  Did  the  train- 
ing effort  of  the  new  inspectors  impress  the  veteran  inspectors? 
Were  they  impressed!  It  was  a  matter  of  demanding  the  same 
rights  as  the  trainees.  Yes,  opportunity  to  receive  instruction,  to 
discuss  procedures,  and,  furthermore,  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  44. 

I  have  never  been  as  wrong  as  when  I  thought  about  resentment 
and  resistance.  There  we  were  with  a  group  of  experienced  inspec- 
tors positively  anxious  to  follow  procedures.  With  the  stage  set  up, 
we  started  the  training  program  for  our  veteran  inspectors. 

Periodical  meetings  in  small  groups  permitted  us  to  carry  on  the 
training  program  without  interrupting  the  field  operat  ions.  As  we 
were  making  progress  everyone  seemed  to  be  more  conscious  <>l  the 
importance  of  being  properly  qualified  for  the  job  and  the  personnel 
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insisted  on  having  additional  training  sessions.  Most  of  these  ses- 
sions were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  open  discussion  among  the 
participants.  After  the  close  of  each  session  one  thing  was  evident 
— the  necessity  of  continuing  the  periodical  meetings  for  orientation, 
general  discussion  on  procedures,  interpretations  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  other  aspects  of  the  enforcement  program. 

In  the  training  effort  we  mainly  emphasized  uniformity  in  proce- 
dures. Up  to  that  point,  we  had  been  holding  meetings  with  the 
participation  of  only  part  of  the  field  staff  at  a  time.  We  thought 
that  a  meeting  including  the  whole  staff  would  be  more  effective  for 
obtaining  the  desired  results.  We  also  considered  that  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  obtain  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  con- 
ducting a  training  school  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  discussed  this  matter 
with  them,  and  it  was  last  February  that  we  had  with  us  Messrs. 
M.  W.  Jensen  and  H.  F.  Wollin  opening  a  two-week  training  school. 
The  program  presented  during  those  two  weeks  was  most  interesting 
and  profitable.  Our  personnel,  as  you  know,  is  Spanish-speaking 
and  the  classes  were  conducted  in  English.  But  this  was  not  very 
much  of  a  handicap.  Some  of  them  did  not  know  the  right  words 
in  English,  but  they  used  everything  they  had  to  put  their  ideas 
through.  Both  Wollin  and  Jensen  had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
how  much  our  inspectors  got  from  their  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  recommendations  submitted  by  Mr.  Jensen  in  his  report 
covering  the  training  school  were  most  enlightening. 

Although  we  have  a  good  start,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  the  training  effort  should  go  on.  I 
am  pleased  to  quote  one  of  the  inspectors  who  said:  "We  are 
enthusiastic  students  of  weights  and  measures;  we  need  to  learn  and 
we  are  eager  to  go  on  learning." 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  True:    Mr.  Diaz,  how  many  scales,  for  example,  do  you 
expect  your  men  to  test  per  day  or  per  month  or  per  year? 
Mr.  Diaz  :    We  have  not  set  such  standards. 

Mr.  True:    Do  you  have  in  mind  a  figure  representing  about 
what  you  think  they  might  do  in  a  certain  period  of  time? 
Mr.  Diaz  :    We  have  no  such  figures. 

Mr.  Harris  :  In  your  training  school,  how  hard  was  it  for  your 
men  to  learn  to  understand  Handbook  44? 

Mr.  Diaz  :  It  was  not  too  easy,  and  it  required  study.  But  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  spite  of  the  language  difficulties,  they  now  have  a 
reasonable  command  and  understanding  of  the  handbook.  This  was 
demonstrated  all  through  the  examinations  that  were  held. 

SELLING  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  TO  TOP  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

I 

By  C.  M.  Fullek,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Los  Angeles, 

California 

Looking  back  over  a  career  in  weights  and  measures,  there  are  some 
things  that  stand  out  above  all  others.  It  matters  not  when  they 
took  place.  Some  of  the  most  vivid  memories  may  be  those  of 
events  that  happened  in  the  early  days. 

Of  course,  you  made  many  mistakes.  This  is  bound  to  happen  ! 
when  you  are  a  young  fellow,  just  out  of  college,  and  this  is  your 
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first  job.  You  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  people  and 
situations.  You  have  to  learn  the  hard  way — and  you  stub  your  toe 
more  than  once.  But  you  were  lucky.  The  gods  were  with  you,  and 
none  of  these  mistakes  were  serious  enough  to  jeopardize  your  job 
They  did  cause  enough  headaches  and  wakeful  nights,  however,  so 
that  the  same  mistake  did  not  occur  a  second  time. 

It  took  a  butcher  knife  within  an  inch  of  your  chest  to  impress 
you  with  the  necessity  of  making  sure  that  the  owner  of  a  place 
understood  who  you  were,  and  what  you  were  there  for,  before 
starting  to  make  an  inspection.  In  this  case,  the  butcher  was  visiting 
with  someone  in  the  doorway  of  his  shop  and  paid  little  attention 
when  you  stated  your  name  and  business — just  nodded  his  head  in 
an  absent-minded  way.  So  you  went  behind  the  counter  and  started 
to  unpack  your  grip  of  test  weights  between  the  scale  and  the  cash 
register.  About  that  time,  there  was  an  angry  bellow,  and  you  found 
the  butcher  looming  as  huge  as  a  bull,  ready  to  shove  a  knife  in  your 
ribs.  The  manner  in  which  you  jerked  your  coat  open  to  show  the 
brass  badge  of  a  Sealer  while  you  frantically,  although  in  a  rather 
shaky  voice,  yelled  to  stop  a  minute,  would  have  been  extremely 
funny  to  anyone  else.  He  did  stop,  and  there  was  no  damage  done. 
The  reason  for  his  sudden  action  was  that  the  place  had  been  robbed 
recently  and  he  did  not  intend  to  see  it  happen  again.  You  can  be 
sure  that  this  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Sealer  did  not  happen 
again. 

One  day,  the  morning  newspaper  came  out  with  the  following 
headline  in  bold,  black  type:  "COUNTY  SUPERVISORS 
TRUMPED  BY  SEALER  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES." 
The  story  related  how  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  a  wave  of 
economy,  had  proposed  to  lay  off  part  of  the  deputies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Weights  and  Measures  and  return  half  of  the  money  in  its 
budget  to  the  general  fund.  Before  taking  this  action,  however,  they 
did  give  the  Sealer  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  them  and  state 
his  cause. 

The  Sealer  was  ready  for  this  meeting.  He  displayed  scales  that 
weighed  incorrectly,  and  packages  that  were  shortweight.  He  re- 
minded them  that  the  department  had  been  created  by  the  demand 
and  vote  of  the  people  themselves.  He  called  their  attention  to  the 
small  cost  to  the  individual  for  a  service  that  protected  him  every  day 
of  his  life — and  saved  him  many  times  that  amount.  He  was  talking 
for  the  life  of  a  department  and  for  a  service  that  he  believed  in. 
He  put  everything  he  had  into  that  speech  and  demonstration.  And 
the  result?  The  Supervisors  reversed  their  stand,  and  instead  of 
taking  away  from  the  Department,  actually  increased  its  working 
budget. 

I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  the  reporter  and  city  editor  who 
published  that  story.  From  that  time  on,  the  Supervisors  took  a 
personal  interest  in  our  work,  and  you  can  bet  that  we  kept  them 
informed.  Service  clubs  and  women's  organizations  wanted  to  hear 
more  about  weights  and  measures,  and  a  cycle  of  public  speaking 
began  that  has  continued  to  this  day. 

Now,  to  take  up  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  most  significant 
in  building  a  high  regard  for  the  Department  with  the  general  public 
as  well  as  with  public  officials.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you 
must  be  doing  a  topnotch  job  and  thoroughly  understand  your  work'. 
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That  automatically  instills  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  I 
that  is  priceless — "Nothing  is  going  to  stop  you  now !" 

Nobody  comes  into  close  contact  with  as  many  people  as  does  the  | 
Sealer.    His  name  is  well-known,  for  it  is  printed  on  the  paper  seals  \ 
that  are  placed  on  each  scale  or  pump.    Whether  he  is  remembered 
with  a  friendly  feeling  or  not,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  he  I 
conducts  himself. 

It  is  not  enough,  when  entering  a  place  of  business,  simply  to 
identify  yourself.    If  the  dealer  is  a  newcomer,  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  inspection;  that  it  is  both  for  his  protection  and  for  that  of 
the  public.    Scales  can  weigh  against  him.    Small  errors  multiplied  i 
by  many  weighings  amount  to  large  sums.    Explain  the  regulations. 
Encourage  him  to  ask  questions.    Invite  him  to  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment whenever  he  has  a  problem  concerning  scales,  filling  and  mark- 
ing packages  and  containers,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  weights  I 
and  measures.    Leave  him  with  the  feeling  that  you  have  a  friendly  I 
interest  in  his  affairs — and  you  have  made  a  booster  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Eemember  this.  The  majority  of  top  public  officials  are  elected  I 
officers.  They  are  very  conscious  of  their  constituents.  They  do  ' 
not  want  to  be  annoyed  by  complaints  about  their  departments  if 
these  can  be  avoided.  They  want  to  hear  good  things.  And  they 
support  the  official  who  has  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  It  helps 
make  their  positions  more  secure.  Your  success  depends  upon  their 
confidence  in  you.  I 

Once  in  a  while,  you  will  run  into  a  dealer  who  is  in  a  vile  mood. 
Maybe  he  has  a  hang-over  from  the  night  before.  Perhaps  every- 
thing  has  gone  wrong  that  day.  Or  he  may  be  a  chronic  grouch — 
a  genuine  stinker.  This  calls  for  a  lot  of  self-control,  but  it  is  worth 
the  effort.  Do  not  get  mad.  Do  not  be  supersensitive  and  take  his 
attitude  as  an  affront.  Keep  cool  and  let  the  fellow  talk  himself  out. 
Learn  to  take  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  will  begin  to  feel  i 
ashamed  of  himself  and  wind  up  by  being  your  friend. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  prosecute  an  offender  in  court,  be  courteous  i 
but  firm.    Make  it  clear  that  there  is  nothing  personal  in  the  action. 
Under  your  oath  of  office,  you  have  no  alternative. 

We  mentioned  public  speaking  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk.  You 
can  make  it  one  of  the  most  productive  and  interesting  parts  of  your  I 
work.  It  is  inspiring  to  meet  with  organizations,  get  acquainted, 
enjoy  their  fun  during  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  then  arouse  interest  j 
and  gain  more  boosters  for  weights  and  measures  with  your  talk.  If 
it  is  needed,  join  a  toastmasters  club  or  take  some  lessons  in  public 
speaking.    You  will  never  make  a  better  investment. 

Watch  for  opportunities  to  make  yourself  better  known.  During 
the  last  world  war,  many  of  us  were  chairmen  of  consumer  interest  | 
committees,  or  of  salvage  committees.    Assume  leadership  in  charity 
drives  or  other  worthy  enterprises.    Be  the  president  of  your  toast-  I 
master's  club.    You  will  meet  many  people,  and  you  are  bound  to  j 
receive  favorable  publicity. 

And  speaking  of  favorable  publicity — that  is  something  top  public  ! 
officials  rate  highly,  for  they  well  know  its  value.    So,  do  not  over- 
look any  opportunity  to  obtain  it.    Get  acquainted  with  local  news-  j 
paper  men  and  keep  them  supplied  with  human- interest  stories  about 
some  of  the  unusual  incidents  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  Exhibits,  j 


especially  if  some  ingenuity  is  used  in  their  planning,  offer  a  rare 
chance  to  interest  large  groups  of  people. 

And,  finally,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  contacting  the  top  officials 
who  control  the  finances  of  your  work  only  when  you  want  some- 
thing. See  them  whenever  you  have  something  interesting  and 
worthwhile  to  discuss.  Let  them  know  what  your  Department  is 
doing  for  the  people  of  their  districts.  Then,  when  you  do  need 
something,  your  request  is  much  more  likely  to  meet  a  favorable 
response. 

Now,  I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  startling  about  these  sugges- 
tions. But  do  not  sell  them  short.  They  simply  are  rules  of  conduct 
that  have  met  with  success,  and  will  always  meet  with  success.  Try 
them  out. 

KEEPING  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  MODERN 

By  V.  D.  Campbell,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Ohio 

If  I  were  to  send  out  a  questionnaire  with  but  one  question  on  it, 
and  that  question  were  to  be  "What  is  the  one  greatest  weakness  of 
weights  and  measures  administration  and  enforcement  today?"  no 
doubt  a  variety  of  answers  would  result.  For  example,  there  might 
be  the  answer,  "need  of  more  money  for  operation,  salaries,  etc." 
Another  might  be,  "a  fuller  and  more  thorough  training  program." 
Other  needs  would  be  listed,  too. 

But,  if  you  wull  think  seriously  of  what  it  is  the  most  basic  needs 
for  proper  enforcement,  you  might  well  discard  other  needs — urgent 
and  real  as  they  are — for  the  need  of  adequate  laws  and  regulations 
to  meet  the  demands  of  today.  You  might  well  disagree  with  me, 
but  that  is  honestly  my  opinion. 

I  hope  all  of  you  have  read  the  article,  "Elements  of  Weights  and 
Measures  Control  in  the  United  States,"  by  W.  S.  Bussey,  published 
in  the  April  1958  issue  of  the  Scale  Journal.  If  you  have  not  done 
so,  get  a  copy  and  read  it.    It  is  a  MUST. 

This  article  points  out  that  there  was  a  time  in  our  history  when 
accurate  standards  were  the  prime  need.  Through  the  years,  that 
problem  has  been  pretty  well  resolved  by  means  of  Acts  of  Congress 
which  made  it  possible  for  States  to  have  accurate  standards  and 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  agency  is  author- 
ized to  "compare  standards  used  in  scientific  investigations,  com- 
merce, etc."  Furthermore,  the  Bureau  is  authorized  to  exercise  its 
functions  for  not  only  the  United  States  Government  but  also  for 
State  governments.  Thus  we  have  a  reliable  agency  to  which  we 
can  turn  and  must  turn,  legally,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  our 
standards;  whether  they  be  "brand"  new  or  comparatively  old. 

Not  only  does  the  Bureau  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  accuracy  of 
standards,  but,  through  its  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the 
Bureau  makes  available  handbooks  for  study  and  reference,  person- 
nel for  training  and  instructing  State  and  local  officials,  films  for  our 
use,  and  every  possible  cooperation.  You  cannot  have  been  a  weights 
and  measures  official  very  long  without  knowing  this  and  also  appre- 
ciating this  ever-present  source  of  help. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  National  Bureau  is  NOT!  It  is  no! 
a  law-enforcing  agency.  The  problem  of  securing  adequate  laws  and 
regulations  is  very  definitely  "our  bnby"  and  we  cannot  "disown"  it. 
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But  with  accurate  standards  available  for  our  use,  the  problems  of  ! 
securing  uniformity  of  enforcement,  reliable  and  valid  methods  of 
testing,  and  adequate  laws  and  regulations  were  not  solved.  Through 
the  National  Conference  and  its  committees,  and  the  advice  of  the 
National  Bureau,  suggestions  have  been  available  to  us  for  the  past  j 
several  decades.  And  through  the  years,  many  of  these  laws  and 
regulations  have  been  enacted  or  adopted  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
various  States.  To  be  sure,  there  is  variation  among  States,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  greater  uniformity  is  gradually  being  achieved. 

However,  if  we  examine  the  present  laws  and  regulations  which 
each  of  us  has,  most  of  us  realize  that  they  are  inadequate  in  some  j 
instances,  and  in  other  instances  there  are  "loop-holes."    Many  of 
these  laws  and  regulations  are  old  now  and  were,  at  the  time  of  , 
passage  or  promulgation,  adequate. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these  laws  and  regulations  were  not  i 
kept  "up  to  date.'*  But  this  is  not  a  "post-mortem"  examination. 
How  can  we  go  about  getting  them  where  they  should  be?  There  is 
no  question  but  what  most  of  us  here  have  an  adequate  basic  frame- 
work upon  which  to  build.  Through  the  National  Bureau  and  the 
National  Conference,  "grist"  or  "food"  for  building  upon  this  frame- 
work is  handy  and  available. 

There  probably  is  no  specific  method  by  which  any  one  of  us  can 
wave  a  "magic- wand,"  say  "presto-chango"  and  have  it  accom- 
plished.   It  will  take  study  as  to  what  objective  or  objectives  we  | 
seek,  and  then  a  plan  to  achieve  these  objectives,  and  then  hard  work. 

The  bringing  of  laws  up  to  date  can  follow  two  general  schemes : 
(1)  a  general  overhaul  of  all  the  laws  and  (2)  the  enactment  of  new 
laws  covering  a  specific  subject  or  amendments  to  existing  law.    The  j 
securing  of  amendments  to  old  laws  is  the  easier,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  most  desired.    In  the  case  of  each  State,  there  will  have  to  be  j 
determined  what  type  of  legislation  to  submit  to  the  legislature,  and  ; 
this  will  depend  upon  the  individual  circumstance. 

Once  the  type  of  legislation  is  decided,  it  will  be  well  to  have  con- 
ferences with  those  industries  concerned  to  explain  fully  what  the 
need  for  the  legislation  is,  what  is  being  proposed,  and  how  it  would 
effect  them.    If  there  are  any  "bugs"  in  such  proposed  legislation, 
it  might  thus  be  wiped  out  before  legislation  is  begun.    Once  a  bill 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  being  heard  by  a  legislative  committee, 
any  opposition  which  might  cause  a  doubt  to  be  raised  in  the  mind  j 
of  the  committee  might  easily  kill  the  bill,  regardless  of  how  good  it  j 
is.    This  is  true  whether  it  be  new  legislation  or  amendments  to  old 
law.    I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  of  "eliminating"  opposi-  | 
tion  before  attempting  to  "legislate."    May  I  cite  an  example,  sev- 
eral years  ago  Ohio  sought  to  change  the  fill-point  of  milk  bottles  j 
from  the  cap-seat  to  14  inch  below  the  cap-seat  (as  stipulated  in  ' 
Handbook  44).    It  was  necessary  in  Ohio  to  change  the  law.    We  i 
had  submitted  to  the  Ohio  Dairy  Products  Association  a  statement 
of  what  we  were  going  to  do  and  asked  for  their  consideration. 
However,  we  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  a  meeting  with  the  ! 
Executive  Committee  of  that  organization  and  "talking-it-out"  with 
them.    Hence,  when  the  hearing  on  the  bill  took  place  before  a 
House  Committee,  some  dairy  distributors  were  able  to  "kill"  the  bill 
by  means  of  raising  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  as  to  the  i 
need  of  this  legislation  and  as  to  whether  or  not  a  hardship  would 
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result.  At  the  next  general  assembly,  a  similar  bill  was  introduced 
and,  with  several  members  of  the  dairy  industry  speaking  for  it,  the 
bill  passed  without  opposition.  Why  did  it  pass  the  second  time? 
An  effort  was  made  to  fully  acquaint  the  industry  as  to  just  what  our 

j  objective  was.  This  was  done  with  individual  members  of  the  dairy 
industry,  as  well  as  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Ohio 

j    Dairy  Products  Association. 

For  the  past  several  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Assembly,  weights  and 
measures  legislation  has  been  introduced.  In  most  instances,  the 
measures  were  passed.  In  two  instances,  the  measures  had  to  be 
introduced  in  succeeding  legislatures.  The  uy2  inch  below"  cap-seat 
was  one  of  these  two.  The  other  was  the  adoption  of  Handbook  44 
on  a  statutory  basis. 

In  some  instances,  compromises  will  have  to  be  accepted — and  in 
some  cases  these  might  well  be  desirable.    But  if  all  the  "bugs"  and 

j  "compromises"  can  be  worked  out  ahead  of  time,  there  is  a  much 
greater  chance  of  securing  the  desired  legislation. 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  legislation  secured  was  of  the  "amendment 

j  to  present  law"  variety.  However,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was  sought  and  passed  that  the  Legis- 
lative Service  Commission  study  all  the  weights  and  measures  laws 
to  bring  them  up  to  date.  The  commission  studying  these  laws  con- 
sists of  seven  house  members  and  two  senators,  and  these  legislators 
are  now  studying  the  laws. 

When  the  work  of  this  commission  is  completed,  two  "omnibus" 
bills  will  probably  be  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 

j    One  of  these  will  include  all  changes  that  are  non- controversial  (so 

I  far  as  we  can  tell)  and  the  other  will  contain  those  changes  about 
which  there  might  be  some  controversy.  Hence,  if  the  latter  bill 
gets  held  up,  the  former  has  a  good  chance  of  passage. 

The  kind  of  legislation,  and  the  machinery  for  getting  it  through, 
will  vary,  of  course,  from  State  to  State.  Then,  too,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  legislator  who  will  be  asked  to  introduce  the 

|  bill.  The  more  influential  he  is,  the  better  chance  of  success  you  will 
have. 

Most  States  have  State  weights  and  measures  associations.  These 
associations  can  be  most  helpful  in  securing  needed  legislation.  They 
can  well  be  the  key  to  success.  In  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Sealers'  Associa- 
tion has  generally  been  the  sponsoring  agency.  When  using  the 
association,  it  is  well  to  have  ais  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee a  man  who  can  speak  well,  and  by  all  means,  to  keep  this 
man  on  the  job  over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  way,  the  legislators 
come  to  know  him. 

The  head  of  the  State  Department  under  whom  you  work,  must 
also  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  proposed  legislation.  He  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  you  not  only  with  the  legislature,  but  also 
with  the  Governor — who  will  certainly  want  a  briefing  on  the  bill. 
The  opposition  of  a  State  Department  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
"killing"  a  bill. 

Many  of  you  have  had  as  much  and  probably  more  experience 
than  I  in  getting  needed  legislation.    At  the  proper  time,  give  this 
j    Conference  a  report  on  your  plans  that  have  been  successful. 
[       The  matter  of  keeping  regulations  up  to  date  will  probably  offer 
!    many  different  types  of  approach.    In  Ohio,  for  example,  there  was 


a  time  when  a  Department  Head  could  promulgate  regulations  with-  I 
out  any  hearing,  publicity,  or  restrictions.    Today,  however,  we 
have  what  is  known  as  the  "Standard  Administrative  Procedure  Act" 
which  sets  up  the  machinery  for  getting  regulations  promulgated.  ; 
This  will,  again,  vary  from  State  to  State.    We  are  required  to  have  ! 
publicity,  public  hearings,  etc.,  before  any  regulation  can  be  officially  1 
effective.    Experience  has  shown  us  that  if  we  have  an  "informal 
hearing"  with  all  concerned,  suggested  changes  can  usually  be  worked 
out  before  the  official  formal  hearing  is  held.    In  this  way,  both  time 
and  money  are  saved. 

The  need  for  modernization  of  regulations  is  probably  more 
important  right  now  in  the  various  States  than  is  the  need  for  legisla-  I 
tion.    May  I  cite  this  example.    Most  States  have  laws  covering  the  I 
labeling  of  prepackaged  goods.    These  laws  are  not  too  unlike  each  j 
other,  in  that  they  provide  for  a  statement  of  net  contents,  and  .also 
provide  for  regulation  as  to  exemption  of  small  packages,  and  reason- 
able variations.    Most  of  these  laws  follow  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Laws  as  to  food  labeling  or  the  Model  Law  suggested  by  the  National 
Conference. 

Where  does  this  need  for  variations  arise  and  how  serious  is  it? 
Certain  commodities  such  as  meat  will  shrink,  while  other  com- 
modities  such  as  flour  may  lose  moisture  or  gain  it,  depending  upon 
storage  and  other  conditions.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  like 
it,  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  provisions  for  such  variations  if  we  1 
are  going  to  be  realistic. 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  made  this  provision, 
among  others,  by  regulation : 

.  .  .  variations  from  the  stated  weight  or  measure  shall  be  permitted  when  ' 

caused  by  ordinary  and  customary  exposure,  after  the  food  is  introduced  into  j 

interstate  commerce,  to  conditions  which  normally  occur  in  good  distribution  , 
practice  and  which  unavoidably  result  in  change  of  weight  or  measure ; 

Many  State  laws  make  it  mandatory  that  some  such  variations  be 
promulgated  by   regulation.    THIS*  IS   MOST  IMPORTANT. 
Unless  some  provision  is  made  to  recognize  these  variations,  when  j 
the  law  requires  it,  any  court  action  based  on  short  weights  in  pack- 
aged goods  would  fail.    It  is  that  serious. 

Recently,  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  sent  out  a  questionnaire  relative  to  State  regu- 
lations on  packaged  commodities.    I  do  not  have  the  results,  but  I 
am  confident  that  the  survey  showed  that  a  great  many  States  are 
not  modern  in  this  particular  type  of  regulation.    Ohio  is  no  excep-  I 
tion.    I  do  not  stand  up  here  with  completely  clean  hands  in  this  j 
regard.    But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  events  since  our  last  Con-  i 
ference  have  made  it  imperative  that  each  of  us  go  home,  study  our 
regulations,  and  take  steps  to  make  them  meet  the  demands  of  today. 

For  your  information,  the  Model  State  Regulation  for  Package 
Marking  Requirements  reads  as  follows : 

.  .  .  variations  from  the  stated  weight  or  measure  shall  be  permitted  when 
caused  by  ordinary  and  customary  exposure,  after  the  commodity  is  sold  and  \ 
delivered  by  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor,  to  conditions  which 
normally  occur  in  good  distribution  practice  and  Which  unavoidably  result  in 
change  of  weight  or  measure. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  W.  I.  Thompson:  Do  you  have  any  procedure  for  avoiding 
conflicts  among  the  different  departments  or  agencies  in  your  State 
when  you  are  attempting  to  get  additional  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  :  We  have  not  encountered  such  conflicts.  The 
legislation  we  have  sponsored  has  been  of  interest  solely  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  various  divisions  of  the  Department 
may  be  interested,  but  cordial  relations  exist  among  these  divisions, 
and  there  has  been  no  friction. 

Mr.  Stender:  Has  there  ever  been  a  test  case  in  Ohio  as  to 
whether  rules  and  regulations  have  the  same  force  as  law  ? 

Mr.  Campbell:  No,  probably  because  it  is  mandatory,  not  per- 
missive, for  our  Director  to  issue  regulations — the  law  says  "shall," 
not  "may."  Moreover,  the  Director  is  not  a  legislative  agent  and  can 
promulgate  a  regulation  only  when  there  is  law  to  back  it.  If  we  go 
to  court,  the  action  is  based  upon  the  law  rather  than  upon  the 
regulation. 

Mr.  Bussey  :  As  to  the  use  of  "shall"  or  "may"  in  the  law,  at  least 
one  court  has  indicated  that  in  either  case  it  is  mandatory  upon  the 
department  to  promulgate  the  regulations  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wrenn  :  Mr.  Campbell,  we  have  heard  much  about  produc- 
tion or  work  units  for  inspectors.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  idea,  and 
think  that  production  units  are  out  of  place  in  law  enforcement.  Do 
you  believe  that  quality  is  better  than  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Campbell:  We  have  never  used  production  units  to  set  up 
work  quotas  for  our  inspectors,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  system. 

Mr.  Bussey:  We  know  of  a  few  jurisdictions  that  have  set  work 
quotas  for  their  inspectors  based  on  production  units,  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  trend  in  that  direction  as  a  result  of  so-called  efficiency 
studies. 

Mr.  Kerlin:  We  worked  up  some  work  load  units  during  the 
past  year,  and  they  are  dynamite. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Williams  :  One  purpose  served  by  production  units 
for  weights  and  measures  tests  is  to  give  the  public  an  actual  cost 
basis  for  the  services  they  receive.  In  Kichmond  we  have  been 
successful  in  operating  a  performance  type  of  budget.  By  careful 
study  we  have  been  able  to  fix  for  the  testing  of  each  weighing  or 
measuring  device,  and  for  the  supervision  of  prepackaged  commodi- 
ties, the  average  time  required.  We  have  determined  that,  out  of  a 
regular  8 :  30  a.  m.  to  5 :  00  p.  m.  work  day,  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  necessary  travel  and  other  unproductive  time,  only  a  little 
more  than  3%  hours  remain  for  productive  work.  With  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  testing  operations  and  the  amount  of 
package  checking  to  be  performed,  we  are  then  able  to  compute  the 
number  of  inspectors  required  to  fulfill  the  legal  requirements  for 
frequency  of  testing.  Such  information  enables  us  to  justify  before 
our  Budget  Bureau  our  requests  for  personnel. 

I  may  represent  a  small  minority,  but  I  do  think  that  production 
units,  if  associated  with  productive  and  unproductive  hours,  give  a 
helpful  view  of  a  work  program  and  make  possible  fair  work  assign- 
ments. We  have  5  inspectors  and  have  determined  whal  we  can 
expect  of  each  man.  Each  inspector  is  given  a  quarterly  assign- 
ment, and  he  can  work  it  out  as  he  sqbs  fit. 
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Mr.  W.  I.  Thompson  :  Do  you  have  any  difficulty,  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  getting  your  laws  enacted  in  simple,  clear,  and  concise  language? 

Mr.  Campbell  :  We  draft  most  of  the  bills  ourselves,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  conferences  held  prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
attended  by  representatives  of  trade  associations  and  other  affected 
parties,  any  lack  of  clarity  is  brought  to  our  attention  and  corrected. 
So  when  the  bill  reaches  a  legislative  committee,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  questions  as  to  its  meaning. 

FOLLOWING  THROUGH  ON  CONFERENCE  ACTIONS 

By  M.  A.  Nelson,1  Chief,  Division  of  Foods  and  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  State  of  Michigan 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  participants  in  this  very  important 
annual  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  should  follow 
through  after  returning  to  their  respective  duties  and  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  action  offi- 
cially adopted  by  the  Conference.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
weights  and  measures  official  in  the  Nation  to  do  what  he  can  within 
his  jurisdiction  to  promote  uniformity  by  bringing  about  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  any  action  adopted  by  the  members  of  their 
Conference. 

Of  course,  sometimes  there  is  the  problem  that  some  local  ordi- 
nances, regulations,  or  laws  might  prevent  action  in  your  particular 
jurisdiction  until  some  changes  were  made  by  legislation,  but  I  still 
feel  that  the  action  of  the  Conference  should  be  given  full  considera- 
tion by  the  interested  persons  in  your  jurisdictions.  I  think  that  this 
is  not  only  a  desirable  procedure  for  weights  and  measures  officials, 
but  it  should  also  apply  to  every  industry  affected  by  any  of  the 
action  adopted  at  this  Conference. 

Furthermore,  to  successfully  accomplish  the  actions  adopted  by 
this  Conference,  we  certainly  need  the  wonderful  cooperation,  assist- 
ance, and  services  always  rendered  by  the  head  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  members  of  his  staff.  Too  often  I  think 
we  may  fail  to  realize  the  wonderful  job  that  has  been  done  by  the 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  by  keeping  us  properly  informed  in  regard  to 
the  many  problems  that  we  encounter.  They  should  be  highly  com- 
plimented for  rendering  us  such  extremely  technical  and  vitally 
important  assistance  and  for  maintaining  the  close  relationship  and 
understanding  between  the  National  Office  in  Washington  and  all  of 
the  weights  and  measures  officials  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  it  appears  that  the  people  in  industry  do  not  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  of  the  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  They,  too,  must 
see  that  we  all  follow  through  on  "Conference  actions."  I  believe 
some  of  the  people  in  industry  have  not  given  the  proper  appraisal 
to  that  part  of  their  duties  that  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 
The  weights  and  measures  officials  of  the  Nation  have  looked  to  the 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  keep  them  informed  as  to  important  phases  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  Conference  actions. 

1  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nelson,  made  necessary  by  urgent  official  business  in  Michigan, 
this  paper  was  read  to  the  Conference  by  Miss  Margaret  Treanor,  Secretary,  Michigan 
Association  of  Weights  and  Measures  Officials. 
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Just  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  seen  several  instances  of 
where  considerable  study  was  given  to  a  particular  problem  that  was 
to  be  solved  by  industry  and  weights  and  measures  officials  working 
together.  Recommendations  were  made  to  the  National  Conference 
when  it  was  in  session.  Everything  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  as  far 
as  the  efforts  that  were  going  to  be  made  by  everyone  to  bring  out  a 
successful  conclusion  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  to  assure  the 
buyers  of  certain  commodities  that  they  would  get  the  weight 
declared  on  the  containers.  Then  some  persons  from  industry  who 
were  responsible  for  carrying  out  their  part  of  this  project  seemed  to 
have  missed  the  main  objective  or  changed  their  minds.  The  latter 
group  proceeded  to  criticize  very  unfairly  officials  who  were  doing 
their  duty  by  "following  through  on  Conference  actions." 

I  could  elaborate  on  other  examples  of  how  we  meet  at  this  Na- 
tional Conference  annually,  thoroughly  discuss  problems  pertaining 
to  weights  and  measures,  adopt  the  action  to  be  taken,  then  someone 
does  not  perform  his  duty  by  "following  through"  after  the  Con- 
ference is  over.  We  must  all  keep  continually  trying  to  bring  our 
actions  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  it  was  definitely  decided  by  this 
Conference  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  that  had  given  it 
considerable  study  that  some  particular  effort  should  be  made  to 
require  all  seeds  to  be  sold  by  net  weight.  Of  course,  some  States 
have  had  laws  for  years  requiring  all  commodities  to  be  sold  by  net 
Aveight.  My  State  has  had  such  a  law  for  112  years,  and  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable.  But  I  want  to  mention  that  we  continue  to  find 
the  seed  industry  selling  seeds  gross  weight  by  including  a  bag  that 
certainly  brings  a  whole  lot  more  money  by  being  sold  as  seed  than 
it  would  if  sold  as  just  a  bag ! 

At  that  same  Conference,  the  Resolutions  Committee  reported 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  Conference 
go  on  record  favoring  the  sale  of  meat  by  net  weight  because  evidence 
had  revealed  the  practice  of  the  sale  of  meat  by  gross  weight.  That 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  but  did  we  follow  through 
on  it?  Meat  may  not  be  sold  legally  by  gross  weight,  but  there  cer- 
tainly have  been  many  instances  before  and  since  that  Conference 
where  meat  would  still  have  failed  to  meet  the  weight  declared  on 
the  shipment  or  containers  even  if  it  had  been  by  "gross  weight"  in- 
stead of  "net  weight." 

This  Conference  action  on  gross  weight  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  need  for  a  lot  more  "following  through  on  Conference  actions," 
because  another  Committee  of  this  Conference  at  the  40th  National 
Conference  in  1955  again  introduced  a  recommendation  that  the 
Conference  go  on  record  as  condemning  the  sale  of  meats  by  the 
packing  industry  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight  and  the  methods  of 
invoicing  or  billing  their  trade  by  such  weight.  Again  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  same  recommendation  as  adopted  previously,  but 
apparently  some  phases  of  the  meat  industry  did  not  follow  through. 
They  have  not  successfully  brought  their  operations  into  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  or  with  the  law.  I  think  this  is  a  case 
where  it  might  be  well  for  industry  to  do  their  best  to  "follow^ 
through"  as  well  as  for  the  weights  and  measures  officials. 

Then  we  might  mention  the  work  that  this  Conference  did  on  the 
farm  milk  tank  project.    This  Conference,  and  particularly  the 
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National  Bureau  of  Standards  personnel,  did  a  lot  of  research  work 
before  we  finally  adopted  the  specifications,  tolerances,  and  regula- 
tions that  apply  to  the  farm  milk  tank.  I  believe  weights  and  meas- 
ures officials  (AND  A  LOT  OF  THEM)  followed  through  to  the 
best  of  their  resources.  But,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  see  how 
industry — at  least  some  persons  or  firms  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  these  tanks — has  failed  to  comply  or  even  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  specifications  and  tolerances  for  these  measuring 
devices.  Months  after  manufacturing  and  delivering  these  devices, 
they  suddenly  become  aware  of  some  of  the  requirements  as  far  as  the 
specifications  are  concerned.  There  again  I  think  industry  in  some 
instances  failed  to  folloAv  through.  In  addition  to  that,  too  many 
other  groups  interested  in  the  farm  milk  tank  program  failed  in  their 
connnunications  with  weights  and  measures  officials,  not  realizing 
(evidently  in  spite  of  all  the  publicity)  that  a  farm  milk  tank  that 
was  calibrated  was  a  measuring  device. 

At  the  1955  Conference,  the  Committee  on  Methods  of  Sale  of 
Commodities  also  had  the  Conference  go  on  record  as  condemning 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  "jumbo,"  "giant,"  "king  size,"  "Texas  pint," 
etc.  Again  there  is  evidence  that  we  should  all  follow  through — 
not  only  weights  and  measures  officials  but  industry — in  stamping 
out  these  misleading  terms  when  used  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
various  commodities.  Just  in  the  last  few  weeks,  a  national  televi- 
sion program  has  been  sponsoring  the  so-called  "Giant  Quart"  and 
"Giant  Pint"  in  the  sale  of  a  certain  commodity,  but  investigation 
will  reveal  that  the  so-called  "Giants"  were  just  ordinary  U.  S.  quarts 
and  ordinary  U.  S.  pints.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  similar  ! 
misleading  weights  and  measures  terms  being  used  daily  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Just  recently  one  firm  engaged  in  the  sale  of  popcorn  and  potato 
chips  in  consumer  packages  had  the  proper  net  contents  declaration 
on  the  containers  by  ounces  avoirdupois  of  popcorn,  but  in  large 
letters  it  declared  that  the  package  contained  "two  gallons  of  pop- 
corn." Of  course,  when  the  packer  was  warned  of  this  misleading 
statement,  he  started  to  quote  several  makes  of  dictionaries  for  his 
authority,  but  I  told  him  I  thought  the  weights  and  measures  officials 
throughout  the  United  States  would  insist  upon  the  net  contents  I 
declaration  being  in  the  appropriate  terms  of  U.  S.  standards. 

I  think  industry  should  follow  the  same  course  in  developing  its 
programs  for  quantity  declarations.  Selling  dry  commodities  by  ! 
liquid  measure  is  in  about  the  same  category  as  determining  liquid 
measure  by  weight.  It  is  even  about  as  ridiculous  as  the  man  who 
determined  the  weight  of  the  cattle  he  sold  by  putting  a  tape  around 
their  bellies.    We  had  to  stop  that  one  hi  the  State  of  Michigan ! 

In  the  years  gone  by,  Conference  committees  have  put  a  lot  of  work  ' 
and  effort  into  bringing  in  their  recommendations  which  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  by  Conference  members  in  official  sessions.  These 
reports  have  so  often  been  adopted  after  thorough  discussion  but 
still  have  been  ignored  by  other  groups  and  organizations.    "We  have  ' 
also  had  instances  where  codes  and  specifications  have  been  written 
by  other  groups  with  only  implied  relations  to  the  weights  and 
measures  field  but  never  with  the  prior  knowledge  nor  a  conference  , 
with  weights  and  measures  personnel  about  the  preparation  of  much  1 
of  this  material.    Our  Committees  have  strongly  recommended  that 
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all  persons  engaged  in  preparation,  development,  or  promulgation 
of  codes  relating  to  weighing  and  measuring  devices  or  practices 
where  commercial  quantity  determinations  may  in  any  way  be  in- 
volved, consult  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, and  submit  the  appropriate  section  of  such  codes  to  the 
Conference  for  a  stud}'  and  comment.  But  still,  even  though  that 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  it  has  not  been 
followed  through  by  industry.  If  industry  would  follow  some  of 
those  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference,  they  would  assure 
more  harmony  and  better  results  than  they  would  in  attacking 
weights  and  measures  officials  for  doing  their  duty,  and  criticizing 
the  laws  that  are  intended  to  protect  everyone  as  far  as  quantity 
determinations  are  concerned. 

I  think  industry  should  quit  trying  to  make  excuses  about  the 
cause  of  short  weight  by  blaming  it  onto  moisture  content.  They 
seem  to  want  to  have  the  net  weight  declaration  on  the  package  recog- 
nized as  being  legal  regardless  of  shortage  all  the  way  from  the  point 
of  origin  on  the  date  of  packing  from  points  half-way  around 
the  world  and  months  of  intervening  time.  They  seem  to  expect 
those  declarations  to  be  recognized  by  weights  and  measures  officials 
at  the  time  of  sale  regardless  of  the  experience  of  those  packages.  I 
do  not  think  that  citing  a  multitude  of  court  decisions  by  the  legal 
profession  will  settle  the  discrepancies  in  the  net  weight  declaration 
of  commodities  when  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

We  found  it  necessary  recently  in  my  State  to  reweigh  hundreds  of 
packages  of  boneless  meat  that  originated  in  Sydney,  Australia,  about 
three  months  ago  and  that  averaged  5  percent  short  weight.  I  do 
not  think  the  buyer  should  be  penalized  because  the  product  had 
traveled  such  a  long  distance  and  took  such  a  long  time  to  arrive,  and 
then  have  claimed  it  was  just  the  moisture.    How  do  we  know? 

Another  example  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  at  this  time 
is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  important  committees  reported  at  the  42d 
National  Conference  last  year  that  fresh  frozen  halibut  fletches  were 
found  to  be  short  weight.  The  processor  had  included  the  weight  of 
the  ice  along  with  the  net  weight  of  the  fish.  We  all  know  that  that 
is  a  matter  that  needs  attention,  as  far  as  the  enforcement  of  our 
local  weights  and  measures  laws  and  regulations  are  concerned.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  that  subject  was  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. I  think  every  weights  and  measures  official  present  and  every 
member  of  industry  was  aware  of  the  action  of  the  Conference  and 
the  problem.  They  should  have  followed  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  by  giving  the  matter  their  attention  in  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions and  in  their  own  groups,  but  we  will  probably  continue  to  find 
the  problem  existing.  That  is  why  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
"follow  through  on  Conference  action,"  because  I  know,  as  far  as  my 
own  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  we  continue  to  find  too  many  ship- 
ments of  not  only  fish  but  other  food  products  that  have  included  not 
only  the  weight  of  the  ice  but  even  the  weight  of  the  ice  after  it 
melted  in  the  net  weight  of  the  products  involved. 

Of  course,  some  phases  or  segments  of  industry  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  consumer  in  their  purchases  of  com- 
modities that  are  determined  by  weight  or  measure  under  our  present 
system.  Some  representatives  of  food  packing  industries  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  we  should  discard  this  whole  system  of  buying 
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and  selling  by  standard  weights  or  measures.  We  often  hear  the 
excuse,  about  some  products  being  hygroscopic,  indicating  that  mois- 
ture is  involved.  If  we  weights  and  measure  officials  had  to  follow 
some  of  their  suggestions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  chemical 
analysis  made  of  every  article  of  food  being  offered  for  sale  to  see 
how  much  moisture  there  is  left  in  it  as  if  that  were  a  plausible  excuse 
for  its  being  short.  Perhaps  if  more  study  were  given  to  properly 
weighing  the  product  and  preserving  its  condition  when  it  was  pre- 
packaged for  sale,  it  might  maintain  its  true  character  through  some 
of  these  long  periods  during  which  it  was  waiting  for  someone  to 
dispose  of  it. 

I  have  heard  some  representatives  of  industry  argue  that  we  should 
adjust  our  weights  and  measures  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  them 
in  order  to  protect  the  packer  who  is  putting  up  products  in  foreign 
countries.  They  indicate  that  the  enforcement  of  some  of  our  laws 
was  oppressive.  I  may  be  from  the  old  school  but  I  still  think  that 
every  buyer  should  expect  to  receive  the  quantity  represented  as 
declared  on  the  containers  or  invoices. 

I  have  recently  seen  and  heard  the  statement  that  "the  weights  and 
measures  laws  are  primarily  designed  to  protect  the  consumer." 
The  weights  and  measures  records  for  my  State  for  the  year  1957 
would  seem  to  refute  the  idea  that  the  laws  were  placing  the  whole- 
sale packer  in  an  "intolerable  position  in  his  packing  and  distribu- 
tion of  so-called  "consumer  packages'."  Out  of  142  convictions 
obtained  in  Michigan  by  State  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectors, 
only  five  were  against  wholesale  packers  for  products  in  consumer 
packages;  48  convictions  were  of  short  weight  sales  to  retailers  and 
other  wholesalers:  81  convictions  of  retailers  prepacking  their  own 
consumer  packages;  and  8  for  miscellaneous  weights  and  measures 
violations. 

I  may  have  formed  a  wrong  impression  of  these  laws  when  they 
were  first  brought  to  my  attention  rather  forcibly  over  fifty  years 
ago,  but  I  think  that  they  were  intended  to  protect  every  person 
birying  or  selling  commodities  by  weight  or  measure.  The  laws 
would  seem  to  apply  to  every  purchase  or  sale  in  the  channels  of 
trade,  beginning  with  the  first  seller  through  to  the  ultimate  consum- 
er, and  I  believe  many  weights  and  measures  officials  will  agree  that 
many  short  weight  or  measure  commodities  can  be  found  all  through 
the  marketing  channel.  If  that  were  not  true,  why  have  we  equipped 
ourselves  with  large-capacity  testing  units,  including  trucks  for 
checking  large-capacity  scales,  and  other  equipment  for  testing  whole- 
sale liquid-measuring  devices  ? 

Some  shameful  short  weight  violations  have  recently  been 
revealed  in  this  regard,  including  the  boneless  mutton  from  Aus- 
tralia which  averaged  three  pounds  short  on  every  60-pound  box, 
and  sales  of  dressed  poultry  to  the  military  services  that  averaged 
five  pounds  short  on  ever}'  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Some  indus- 
try representatives  worry  so  much  about  the  "poor  consumer"  and 
the  retailer,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to*  see  if  the  retailer  who  is 
engaged  in  prepackaging  his  own  purchases  before  selling  to  the 
consumer  could  make  things  come  out  even  when  putting  up  such 
packages  from  short  weight  purchases.  I  know  of  several  wholesale 
distributors  of  meat  on  a  local  basis  who  would  have  had  quite  a  chore 
to  break  even  on  weights  in  distributing  to  their  retailers  about  275 
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pounds  of  veal  that  were  delivered  to  them  weighing-  only  about  22o 
pounds ! 

So,  let  us  confine  our  weight  problems  to  a  reasonable  variation, 
and  I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  that  there  should  be  permitted  a 
reasonable  variation.  As  far  as  my  own  State  is  concerned,  we  have 
a  regulation  that  provides  for  a  reasonable  variation.  That  regula- 
tion does  not  give  the  specific  tolerance,  but  I  think  weights  and 
measures  officials  are  very  understanding  when  it  comes  to  what  is 
considered  "reasonable."  I  have  even  seen  some  figures  that  the 
meat  packing  industry  considers  as  being  unreasonable,  and  they 
appear  to  coincide  with  my  definition  of  that  word. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Let  us  all  join  together  in  doing  everything  we  can  to 
"Follow  Through  on  Conference  Actions.*' 

DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Searles  :  I  have  read  statements  printed  by  most  of  the  na- 
tional distributors  of  meats  in  which  they  state  that  they  are  selling 
by  gross  weight.  If  every  jurisdiction  across  the  nation  would  say 
that  meat  shall  not  be  sold  by  gross  weight  and  stick  to  it,  and  if  they 
would  insist  that  there  be  no  short  weight,  meat  distributors  would 
listen  to  us  and  we  could  get  somewhere  on  this  problem.  We  must 
do  it  together ;  and  only  together  can  we  be  successful. 

PROMINENCE  AND   CONSPICUOUSNESS   OF  QUANTITY  STATEMENTS   ON  PACKAGE  LABELS 

By  L.  M.  Beacham,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  meet  with  this  group  of 
weights  and  measures  officials,  to  participate  in  your  discussions,  and 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  you  personally.  I  feel  this  pleasure 
both  officially,  as  a  member  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  personally.  Officially,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  invaluable 
assistance  that  you  often  give  to  us  by  using  your  police  power  to 
help  us  deal  directly  Avith  problems  with  which  the  routine  of  Fed- 
eral procedure  is  perhaps  too  cumbersome  and  time-consuming  to 
cope  efficiently  and  effectively  in  the  particular  circumstance,  and  by 
taking  care  of  many  matters  under  your  State  laws  and  local  ordi- 
nances that  otherwise  would  become  our  duty  and  responsibility  to 
deal  with.  This  takes  a  considerable  burden  off  of  our  recources, 
which  we  can  then  use  in  those  areas  of  law  enforcement  that  can 
best  be  served  by  the  Federal  authority.  My  personal  pleasure  in 
meeting  with  you  stems,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
years  my  father  was  a  weights  and  measures  official  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  hence,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
problems  with  which  you  deal  and  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that 
you  devote  to  your  work. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  Dr.  Milstead  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  spoke  before  the  list  National  Conference  in  1956, 
on  the  "Legibility  of  Quantity  of  Contents  Declarations,"'  and  cov- 
ered the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Act  quite  comprehensively. 
Since  neither  the  law  nor  the  regulations  relating  to  net  contents 
have  been  changed  since  that  time,  all  that  I  say  on  the  subject  must 
perforce  be  repetition  of  what  Dr.  Milstead  has  quite  competently 
discussed.    It  is  at  the  risk  of  repeating,  therefore,  what  many  of 


you  know  quite  well  that  I  undertake  to  discuss  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Act  for  prominence  and  conspicuousness  in  quantity  of 
contents  declarations. 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  requires  a  number  of  informa- 
tive statements  to  appear  on  food  labels  in  addition  to  the  net  con- 
tents statement.  Among  these  are  the  name  of  the  food,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  the  presence  of  any  artificial  color- 
ing, artificial  flavoring,  or  chemical  preservatives,  and  if  the  food  is  a 
fabricated  food  for  which  no  standard  of  identity  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  ingredient.  In  dealing  with 
the  manner  in  which  this  information  shall  appear  on  the  label,  sec- 
tion^ (f)  of  the  Act  reads: 

[A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbrauded]  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other 
information  required  by  or  under  authority  of  this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label 
or  labeling  is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  with  such  conspicuousness  (as 
compared  with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices,  in  the  labeling) 
and  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the 
ordinary  individual  under  customary  conditions  of  purchase  and  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion  we  are  interested  only 
in  how  this  provision  of  the  Act  relates  to  the  quantity  of  contents 
statement.  I  wish  there  were  a  formula  by  which  we  could  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  statement  appears  with  the  prominence  and 
conspicuousness  that  those  who  framed  the  law  had  in  mind,  but 
there  is  not.  And  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  law  show,  there  was  little  or  no  discussion  of  this  provision  in 
the  committee  hearings.  Apparently  the  members  of  Congress  felt 
that  they  had  expressed  their  intentions  in  a  manner  that  could  be 
easily  understood  and  readily  complied  with.  And,  indeed,  I  think 
this  is  the  case  where  the  one  who  designs  the  label  is  genuinely 
interested  in  setting  forth  the  required  information  where  it  can  be 
readily  seen  and  understood.  By  far  the  majority  of  food  packers' 
labels  are  in  this  category.  It  is  only  when  the  designer  of  a  label  is 
less  interested  in  displaying  the  required  information  than  in  giving 
prominence  to  other  written,  graphic,  or  pictorial  matter  which  he 
feels  will  better  promote  the  sale  of  his  product  that  we  are  some- 
times faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  quantity 
of  contents  statement,  and  perhaps  other  required  information, 
appear  with  the  degree  of  conspicuousness  contemplated  by  the  law. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  new  Federal 
law  in  1938  practically  all  food  labels  were  brought  into  substantial 
compliance  with  its  requirements  and  thousands  of  labels  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  informal  comment.  But  in  recent  years  we  have 
observed  that  a  serious  degree  of  backsliding  has  taken  place.  This 
regrettable  situation  can  be  attributed  to  at  least  two  factors.  The 
first  has  been  the  growing  importance  of  the  supermarket  as  the  chief 
sales  outlet  of  packaged  foods.  There  the  label,  rather  than  the 
clerk,  must  sell  the  merchandise.  Hence,  the  label  that  can  shout  its 
message  most  loudly,  that  can  catch  the  consumer's  eye,  and  that  can 
induce  her  hand  to  shift  the  product  from  the  shelf  to  her  basket,  is 
the  winner  in  the  competition  for  the  much-coveted  shelf  space. 
Colorful  vignettes,  glamour  words,  sensational  statements,  and  other 
sales  and  promotional  material  have  tended  to  crowd  into  obscure 
corners  of  the  label  and  to  reduce  the  type  size  of  statements  giving 
information,  including  the  quantity  of  contents,  that  the  consumer 
is  entitled  to.    In  a  chart  recently  prepared  by  a  nationally  known 
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firm  of  label  and  package  designers,  the  very  last  item  in  ten  broad 
categories,  each  of  which  listed  several  features  to  be  considered  in 
judging  a  label,  was  this  statement  :  "Is  required  legal  copy  such 
as  pure  food  and  drug  statements  handled  in  a  manner  that  meets 
requirements  without  detracting  from  package  appearance?" 

The  other  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  recent  appearance  of 
less  prominent  net  weight  statements  has  been  the  reduced  amount 
of  activity  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  this  particular  phase  of  law 
enforcement.  With  constantly  mounting  costs  and  restricted  appro- 
priations we  found  such  a  large  part  of  our  resources  required  to  deal 
with  matters  involving  danger  to  health  and  with  decomposition  and 
filth,  that  for  several  years  we  were  able  to  devote  very  little  attention 
to  problems  of  an  economic  nature,  such  as  improper  labeling.  We 
believe  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  somewhat  more  attention  to 
violations  of  this  type,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  about  improve- 
ments in  compliance  with  labeling  requirements.  In  doing  this  we 
will  continue  to  be  guided  b}^  the  language  of  our  Regulation  1.9, 
which  points  out  the  conditions  under  which  quantity  of  contents 
declarations  and  other  required  statements  may  lack  that  prominence 
and  conspicuousness  that  is  required  by  the  law.  These  conditions 
may  be  summarized  under  the  following  six  headings : 

(1)  Failure  to  appear  on  the  particular  part  of  the  label  that  is  displayed 
under  customary  conditions  of  the  sale.  We  believe  that  the  label  is  most 
likely  to  comply,  if  the  required  statements  appear  on  the  principal  display 
panel  or  panels,  but  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  appear  else- 
where on  the  label  and  still  to  be  in  compliance,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

(2)  Failure  to  appear  on  all  display  panels  when  there  are  more  than  one. 
We  believe  that  compliance  is  most  nearly  assured  if  the  net  contents  state- 
ment appears  on  each  panel. 

(3)  Failure  of  the  package  to  bear  a  label  of  sufficient  size  to  display  the 
net  contents  statement  prominently.  This  can  be  obviated  in  many  cases  simply 
by  using  a  larger  label. 

(4)  Using  label  space  for  words  or  designs  not  required  by  the  law.  The  net 
contents  statement  is  required  and  should  not  be  subordinated  to  other  infor- 
mation that  is  not  required. 

(5)  Using  label  space  to  give  undue  conspicuousness  to  other  information, 
designs,  or  devices.  We  do  not  object  to  pictures  or  designs  on  labels,  but  a 
prominent  space  must  be  left  for  the  net  contents  statement  and  other  informa- 
tion required  by  the  law. 

(6)  Using  small  type,  insufficiently  contrasting  background,  other  printed 
matter  or  designs,  or  vignettes  that  crowd  or  obscure  the  net  contents  state- 
ment. Prominently  displaying  brand  names,  trademark  designs,  or  other  fea- 
tures is  consistent  with  good  packaging  design  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  right  and  the  ability  of  the  consumer  readily  to  see  and 
read  under  the  conditions  of  purchase  label  information  that  he  is  entitled 
by  law  to  have. 

These  are  the  guiding  principles  by  which  we  evaluate  prominence 
and  conspicuousness  of  net  contents  statements  on  labels.  They  are 
based  on  the  fundamental  concept  that  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  much  they  are  buying  when  they  purchase  a  package  food,  and 
they  should  not  be  required  to  search  the  label  for  this  information. 
While  we  have  applied  these  principles  innumerable  times  in  com- 
menting on  specific  labels  that  have  been  referred  to  us  for  informal 
review  by  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  packers  who  wish  to  use 
them,  or  as  a  result  of  citation  action  brought  under  section  305  of 
our  Act,  there  have  been  very  few  interpretative  court  decisions  that 
are  directly  applicable.  While  these  few  decisions  support  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  law  that  whatever  is  required  to 
appear  on  the  label  must  appear  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
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easily  read  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  consumer,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each  case  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  law  is  satisfied.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  such 
as  specifying  a  minimum  type  size.  For  example,  a  net  contents 
statement  that  would  be  inconspicuous  on  a  No.  10  can,  might  be 
completely  adequate  on  a  2-ounce  bottle  of  flavoring  extract.  Print- 
ing that  is  plain  on  paper  may  be  well-nigh  invisible  on  cellophane. 
When  we  are  in  doubt  about  a  particular  label  we  sometimes  try  it 
out  on  a  number  of  disinterested  individuals  to  obtain  their  reaction 
to  it.  A  general  agreement  either  for  or  against  the  conspicuousness 
of  the  wording  is  very  helpful  to  us  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  as  to 
what  consumers  in  general  would  think  about  it  and  presumably 
what  the  decision  of  a  jury  might  be  if  it  went  before  them.  To 
ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  certain  representations  we  have 
also  made  limited  use  of  evidence  obtained  by  public  opinion 
research  or  public  opinion  surveys  in  other  types  of  court  actions 
where  it  has  been  necessary.  But  we  have  not  used  this  technique  to 
support  action  on  violations  involving  conspicuousness  of  label  state- 
ments. For  the  results  of  such  surveys  to  be  admissible  in  court,  the 
work  must  be  done  by  experts  who  are  qualified  by  training  and  expe- 
rience to  conduct  such  surveys.  They  must  be  carefully  planned  and 
carried  out,  and  are  expensive  to  conduct.  This  limits  their  use  in 
any  but  the  most  important  cases. 

And  now  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  discuss  special  problems  or  labels,  and  we  invite  you  to  write 
to  us  at  any  time  about  any  question  on  which  you  would  like  our 
views.  If  you  come  across  labels  bearing  net  contents  statements 
that  you  think  are  improper,  feel  free  to  take  them  up  with  our  near- 
est District  headquarters  or  witli  us.  We  will  gladly  give  you  'our 
opinion. 

We  are  proud  of  our  close  working  relationship  with  weights  and 
measures  officials  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
assist  in  every  way  we  can  to  bring  about  full  compliance  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law.  We  feel  that  you  are  doing  a  splendid 
job  and  one  of  particular  significance  and  importance  to  the  public 
in  these  days  of  high  living  costs.  The  American  people  and  the 
legitimate  industry  are  indebted  to  you  for  protecting  them  and 
their  pocketbook. 

QUALIFYING  TERMS  USED  WITH  QUANTITY  STATEMENTS 

By  S.  H.  Christie,  Jr.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Division  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety,  State  of  'New  Jersey 

When  it  was  suggested  by  your  Conference  Secretary  that  an  open 
forum  discussion  be  held  on  the  matter  of  administration  problems, 
I  felt  that  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself  to  bring  before  the 
delegates  for  their  consideration  and  discussion  the  very  important 
problem  pertaining  to  the  use  of  qualifying  terms  used  with  quantity 
statements. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  industrial  representatives  to  qualify 
the  quantity  statements  on  packaged  items  has  in  many  cases  been 
successfully  handled  and  has  contributed  material^  to  bringing 
about  a  greater  accuracy  in  the  description  of  the  quantitative  net 
contents  of  an  item  in  package  form.  On  the  other  hand,  either 
deliberately  or  through  indifference  or  plain  ignorance,  there  are  cer- 
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tain  firms  and  individuals  that  appear  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  such 
qualifying  terms  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  mockery  of  stand- 
ards as  presently  established  and  used. 

In  connection  with  regulation  requirements  and  the  continuing 
recession  of  the  packaging  of  commodities  at  the  retail  level  and  in- 
crease at  the  manufacturer  or  packer  level,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  and  the  increasing  need  for  use  of  the  proper  qualifying 
terms  in  order  to  establish  accuracy  of  description  without  doubt  as 
to  the  net  quantity  of  the  commodity  contained.  -  Some  of  the  more 
common  terms  requiring  qualification  are  those  where  two  or  more 
systems  of  weight  or  measure  use  certain  terms  which  are  common 
to  all.  This  may  be  well  illustrated  by  use  of  the  following 
examples :  "liquid  quarts,"  "dry  quarts,"  "liquid  pints,"  "dry  pints," 
"avoirdupois  ounces,"  "liquid  ounces,"  and  "troy  ounces."  It  will  be 
very  readily  observed  that  most  of  the  packages  which  are  involved 
in  the  sale  of  commodities  at  the  retail  level  fall  into  this  category 
and  unless  the  distinction  is  properly  made,  the  purchaser  is  lacking 
accurate  information  and  may  be  subject  to  certain  losses,  and  at  the 
same  time,  unfair  competition  is  established  among  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  distributor,  and  retailer. 

Ordinarily  there  is  encountered  very  little  difficulty  from  the  stand- 
point of  administration  in  obtaining  a  really  quick  correction  when 
the  lack  of  such  proper  qualifying  terms  have  been  found.  The 
difficulties  in  these  instances  generally  appear  to  be  attributed  to  the 
acquisition  of  familiarity  with  the  terms  employed  by  a  segment  of 
industry  over  a  period  of  time  without  thought  being  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  descriptive  terms  may  be  used  for  another  purpose, 
or  they  might  be  brought  about  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  to  do 
a  particular  type  of  specialized  merchandising  operation.  These 
conditions  generally  seem  to  appear  whenever  new  labeling  has  been 
processed,  and,  under  the  guise  of  attraction  and  eye  appeal,  there 
results  either  the  entire  deletion  of  the  important  descriptive  adjec- 
tives necessary  for  accurate  information  or  their  relegation  to  almost 
perfect  oblivion  by  relocation  of  their  position  on  the  labels — with 
a  resulting  lack  of  conspicuousness.  When  such  inconspicuousness 
has  prevailed  for  a  period  of  time  and  complaints  have  not  been 
registered,  the  condition  is  usually  followed  by  abbreviations  of 
quantitative  net  content  markings.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion 
that  this  is  the  most  desirable  item  to  eliminate,  if  at  all  possible, 
using  the  excuse  that  higher  initial  costs  of  labels  are  caused  by  the 
additional  printing  required  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   This  argument  is  in  most  instances,  fallacious. 

Then  too,  we  have  those  who  attempt  to  avoid  their  responsibilities 
to  the  consumer  in  furnishing  him  with  full  weight  or  measure  at 
the  time  of  purchase  by  hiding  behind  the  use  of  such  qualifying 
terms  as  "net  weight  when  packed,"  "approximate  weight,"  or  the 
qualifying  word  "approximately"  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  quantity  of  weight  or  measure  involved.  The  use  of  such  terms 
constitutes  a  major  problem  to  those  engaged  in  administrative  work 
relating  to  weights  and  measures.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
the  most  important  ones  being,  first,  the  larger  percentage  of  such 
cases  usually  involve  short  weight  or  measure  and,  second,  such  use 
seems  to  "snowball,"  especially  if  a  competitive  item  has  made  an 
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appearance  in  public  for  a  period  of  time  without  having  been  ] 
detected  by  weights  and  measures  officials. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  one  that  is  generally  well  accepted  by  J 
the  public,  that  there  are  people  engaged  in  the  advertising  field  who 
are  very  prolific  users  of  superlative  adjectives  primarily  for  the  i 
purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those  with  whom  their  material  j 
comes  into  sight  or  contact.    This  use  has  become  so  extensive  in 
some  fields  of  endeavor,  such  as  the  movie  industry  for  instance, 
that,  as  a  result  of  competitions,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use 
adjective  upon  adjective  plus  additional  prefixes  to  accomplish  the  1 
desired  end  result.    Such  terms  as  "colossal,"  "super-colossal,"  etc., 
have  a  tendency  in  the  final  analysis  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
initial  descriptive  value  of  an  adjective.    Activities  of  this  nature 
are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  advertising  and  on  the  label  of 
packaged  commodities,  with  the  result  that  weights  and  measures 
officials  are  being  presented  with  still  another  problem. 

The  members  of  this  Conference  may  well  recall  the  sessions  of  the 
4:0th  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  held  here  in  the 
City  of  Washington  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Bureau  j 
of  Standards  during  the  year  1955,  when  this  matter  was  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  the  body  assembled  by  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Sales  of  Commodities  during  his  report, 
together  with  his  recommendations,  which  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Conference.    Item  number  three  of  this  report  dealt  with  the  | 
use  of  extraordinary  terms  then  making  an  appearance  in  connection  , 
with  quantitative  statements  on  standard  containers  of  ice  cream. 
The  extraordinary  terms  referred  to,  used  in  describing  the  quantita- 
tive statements  of  this  product,  included  such  as  "jumbo,"  "giant," 
"king  size,"  and  "Texas  pint,"    It  was  also  pointed  out  then  that  in 
merchandising  articles  of  food  products  such  as  cake  and  candy,  , 
advertisements  were  appearing  on  the  scene  using  the  qualifying  i 
term  "full"  in  connection  with  the  weight  statement  "pound." 

Such  descriptive  wording  in  connection  with  expressions  of  stand-  j 
ards  of  weight  or  measure  cannot  be  condoned,  because  by  continued  j 
use  and  association  a  psychological  effect  is  created  whereby  the 
value  of  a  standard  is  questioned.    Thus,  when  used  of  itself,  the  I 
standard  term  would  no  longer  be  indicative  of  its  true  value.  This 
condition  is  substantiated  by  authorities  compiling  unabridged  die-  j 
tionaries  as  they  define  the  word  "full"  to  mean  "complete  measure,"  1 
and  the  word  "jumbo"  to  be  "a  colossus."    This  would  indicate  that  j 
only  the  merchandiser  so  branding  his  article  would  be  giving  full 
measure  or  more  and  all  others  failing  to  so  mark  would  be  short. 
As  weights  and  measure  officials  it  is  obvious  to  you  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  have  a  standard  measure  or  weight  contain  more  than  its 
rated  capacity  except  within  certain  limitations  or  tolerances  which  i 
are  prescribed  by  our  codes,  if  its  value  is  to  be  clearly  understood. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  subject  of  quali- 
fying terms  used  in  connection  with  a  designation  of  weight  or  j 
measure  must  be  given  serious  consideration  by  this  Conference,  and 
certain  terminology  be  considered  as  being  indicative  of  proper  mark- 
ing, and  the  use  of  others  be  prevented  in  an  effort  to  establish  accu- 
rate statements  of  contents  on  the  labels  of  commodities  in  package 
form. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FOREGOING  PAPER 


Mr.  Greene  :  Mr.  Christie,  do  you  accept  the  imperial  quart  as  a 
unit  of  measure? 

Mr.  Christie  :  Yes,  in  international  trade.  As  to  products  of 
the  United  States,  although  the  problem  has  not  yet  come  up,  I  think 
that  Ave  must  adhere  to  U.  S.  standard  units. 

Mr.  Beacham  :  If  a  product  moves  interstate,  it  must  be  labeled 
in  terms  of  U.  S.  units.  The  imperial  quart  is  not  recognized  under 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE,  PRESENTED  BY 
J.  E.  MAHONEY,  CHAIRMAN 

As  of  June  10  the  Auditing  Committee  examined  the  financial  records  of  the 
Conference  and  found  the  same  to  be  in  order,  and  correct  in  every  detail. 

(Signed)    J.  E.  Mahoney,  Chairman, 
Leonard  DeRienzo 
H.  A.  Lason 

Committee  on  Auditing. 
(The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

June  1,  1958 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1957   $2,  297.  58 

Receipts: 
June  7 — 

Registration    fees — 1957    Conference,    371  at 

$5.00   $1,  855.  00 

Interest  accrued   26.  41 

  1,  881.  41 

Total  _*   4,178.99 

Disbursements  : 

June  4-7,  1957— 

Expenses  of  42d  National  Conference  $1,  407.  78 

November  12,  1957— 

Flowers   9.  36 

.  January  15,  1958 — 

Honor  Award  Certificates   6.  40 

May  31,  1958— 

Receipt  book  and  rubber  stamp   9.  45 

Bank  charges   1.  80 

  1,  434.  79 


Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1958   $2,  744.  20 

(Signed)    C.  C.  Morgan, 

Treasurer. 

(The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  accepted  by  the  Conference.) 
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F.  M.  Greene,  Chief,  Division  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

County: 

Fairfield   W.  E.  Sheehy,  Jr.,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  County  Court  Building,  Bridgeport. 

Hartford  R.  J.  Marcotte,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, County  Court  Building,  95  Washington  Street,  . 
Hartford. 

V.  J.  Argento,  Deputy  County  Sealer. 
H.  J.  Rojeski,  Deputy  County  Sealer. 
Tolland  W.  F.  Masinda,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, West  Willington. 

City: 

Hartford  Nathan   Kalechman,    City   Sealer  of   Weights  and 

Measures,  550  Main  Street. 
Middletown   Peter  Grassi,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Post  Office  Box  223. 
New  Britain  A.  J.  Albanese,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Municipal  Building. 

i 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Weights,  Measures,  and  Markets,  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection,  Room 

131  District  Building,  Fourteenth  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
District  J.  T.  Kennedy,  Chief. 

J.  M.  Boucher,  Supervisor. 

J.  T.  Bennick,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

W.  R.  Cornelius,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

David  Forbes,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

F.  C.  Harbour,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
Kenneth  Hayden,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

H.  P.  Hutchinson,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
W.  H.  Jennings,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

G.  P.  Kosmos,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

T.  B.  Middleton,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

I.  L.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
F.  M.  Warner,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
W.  W.  Wells,  Inspector  and  Investigator 


State  

County : 

Alameda  

Kern  

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  _  _ 
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FLORIDA 


Nalls  Bekryman,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Nathan  Mayo 
Building,  Tallahassee. 

H.  E.  Crawford,  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
431  West  Eighth  Street. 

H.  E.  Howard,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Trade  Stand- 
ards, Coconut  Grove  Station,  Post  Office  Box  708. 

GEORGIA 

P.  I.  Morris,  Jr.,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Room  320 
Agriculture  Building,  Atlanta. 

J.  W.  D.  Harvey,  State  Oil  Chemist,  State  Oil  Labora- 
tory, Department  of  Revenue,  264  Capitol  Place, 
Atlanta. 

HAWAII 

B.  K.  Cummins,  Chief  Inspector,  Weights  and  Measures 
Division,  Office  of  the  Sheriff,  Honolulu. 

ILLINOIS 

M.  M.  Emerick,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Division  of 
Foods,  Dairies,  and  Standards,  Emmerson  Building, 
State  Fairgrounds,  Springfield. 

I.  M.  Levy,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Room  302  Central  Office  Building,  320  North  Clark 
Street. 

R.  J.  Fahy,  Chief  Deputy  Sealer. 

INDIANA 

R.  E.  Meek,  Director,  Division  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, State  Board  of  Health,  1330  West  Michigan 
Street,  Indianapolis. 

W.  C.  Boyd,  State  Inspector. 

R.  C.  Parks,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 2429  West  Eighth  Street,  Marion. 

J.  F.  Gittings,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Room  14A  Court  House,  LaPorte. 

S.  C.  Grzeskowiak,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Room  14  Court  House,  South  Bend. 

R.  J.  Silcock,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Room  5  Court  House,  Terre  Haute. 

Hobart  McDaniel,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Room  6  Court  House. 

C.  C.  Morgan,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Room  204  City  Hall. 

C.  R.  Scheper,  Supervising  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Room  2  City  Hall. 

B.  S.  Cichowicz,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Hall,  214  North  Main  Street. 

J.  T.  Harper,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Room  205  City  Hall. 

IOWA 

J.  W.  Reese,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Agriculture,  Capitol  Building, 
Des  Moines. 

L.  J.  Damron,  State  Inspector. 

KANSAS 

J.  F.  True,  State  Sealer,  Weights  and  Measures  Divi- 
sion, State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Topeka. 
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J.  L.  O'Neill,  State  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Williamsburg. 

City:  Kansas  City   J.  O.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  License  Inspector,  Department 

of  Finance  and  Revenue,  City  Hall. 
D.  L.  Lynch,  Deputy  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

KENTUCKY 

State   B.  J.  Butler,  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Agri- 

culture, State  Office  Building,  Frankfort. 
G.  L.  Johnson,  Director,  Division  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

LOUISIANA 


State   F.  F.  Thompson,  Chief  Chemist,  Petroleum  Products 

Tax  Division,  Department  of  Revenue,  Post  Office 
Box  8374,  University  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

MAINE 

State   H.  D.  Robinson,  Deputy  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  House, 
Augusta. 

City:  Portland  C.  J.  Wills,  Jr.,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Building. 

MARYLAND 

State   P.  E.  Nystrom,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  State 


Board  of  Agriculture,  Universitv  of  Maryland,  College  , 
Park. 

J.  E.  Mahoney,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meas-  j 
ures,  Department  of  Markets. 

R.  N.  Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

R.  W.  Glendenning,  State  Inspector. 

J.  D.  Maher,  State  Inspector,  Midland. 

H.  H.  Hunter,  Chief  Engineer,  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Maryland  and  President  of  Conference  of 
Utility  Commission  Engineers,  Munsey  Building, 
Baltimore. 

County:  Montgomery,-  E.  W.  Bucklin,  Director,  Department  of  Inspection  and 
Licenses,  County  Office  Building,  Rockville. 
L.   B.    Morton,   County  Inspector  of  Weights  and 


Measures. 

S.  W.  Parrish,  Chief,  Division  of  Zoning,  Permits  and 
Licenses. 

City:  Baltimore  G.  H.  Leithauser,  Chief  Inspector,  Division  of  Weights  | 

and  Measures,  Department  of  Public  Works,  1106 
Municipal  Building. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  J.  P.  McBride,  Director  of  Standards  and  Necessaries 

of  Life,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  194 
State  House,  Boston. 
W.  C.  Hughes,  State  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas-  | 
ures. 

City: 

Boston  J.  F.  McCarthy,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  i 

Room  105  City  Hall  Annex. 
Brockton  J.  F.  Coyne,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Citv 

Hall. 

Cambridge  A.  T.  Anderson,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measrues, 

Municipal  Building. 
Everett  '  L.  L.  Elliott,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Maiden  J.  J.  Kelley,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Police  Station. 

Newton  J.  E.  Bowen,  Citv  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 
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Quincy   H.  H.  Hughes,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall  Annex,  63  Saville  Row. 
West  Springfield- __  C.  A.  Jacobson,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Town  Hall. 


MICHIGAN 

C.  O.  Cottom,  Supervising  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Division  of  Foods  and  Standards,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Lewis  Cass  Building, 
Lansing. 

L.  K.  Rice,  State  Inspector,  Post  Office  Box  43,  St. 
Johns,  Michigan. 

Margaret  Treanor,  Secretary,  Division  of  Foods  and 
Standards,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lewis 
Cass  Building,  Lansing,  and  Secretary,  Michigan  As- 
sociation of  Weights  and  Measures  Officials. 

J.  A.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  Department  of  Licenses, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  13030  Hemlock  Avenue. 

J.  H.  Hitchings,  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  740  Elmwood  Avenue. 

L.  W.  Stoll,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  301 
Market  Street,  S.  W. 

J.  F.  Baker,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Po- 
lice Department. 

W.  M.  Saxton,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
333  North  Cedar  Street. 

W.  A.  Baerwolf,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Public  Safety  Building,  110  East  Pike  Street. 

MINNESOTA 

Erling  Hansen,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 
One  Flour  Exchange,  Minneapolis. 

J.  S.  Beatty,  State  Inspector. 

G.  A.  Fazendin,  State  Inspector. 

Frank  Wolinski,  Alderman,  City  Council. 

J.  G.  Gustafson,  Chief  Inspector,  Department  of  Li- 
censes, Weights  and  Measures,  Room  101 A  Court 
House. 

MISSISSIPPI 


State   WT.  G.  Sellers,  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Route  1,  Laurel. 

MISSOURI 

State   G.  W.  Bay,  Chief  Inspector,  Weights  and  Measures 

Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Jefferson  City. 

City:  St.  Louis  J.  A.  Bernard,  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Room  12  City  Hall. 

MONTANA 

State   Delbert  Walrath,  Chief  Sealer,  Division  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Capitol 
Building,  Helena. 

NEVADA 

State   E.  L.  Randall,  State  Sealer,  Department  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Post  Office  Box  719,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

State   C.  A.  Lyon,  Director,  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Division  of  Markets  and  Standards,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Office  Building,  Concord. 
A.  H.  Dittrich,  Chief  Inspector. 


State. 


City: 

Dearborn  

Detroit  

Grand  Rapids  

Highland  Park  

Lansing  

Pontiac  


State 


City:  Minneapolis 
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City: 

Keene   R.  M.  Seaver,  City  Sealer  of  \\  eights  and  Measures,  3 

Washington  Street. 

Portsmouth  W.  A.  Thomson,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

56  Ridges  Court. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State   Alfred  D'Auria,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Depart- 


ment of  Law  and  Public  Safety,  187  West  Hanover 
Street,  Trenton. 
S.  H.   Christie,  Jr.,   Deputy  State  Superintendent, 

Division  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
R.  K.  Bodenweiser,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
A.  T.  Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
J.  R.  Bird,  Senior  Inspector. 

County : 


Atlantic  J.  E.  Myers,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  350  South  Egg  Harbor  Road,  Hammonton. 

Bergen   M.  J.  Santimauro,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  66  Zabriskie  Street,  Hackensack. 
E.  E.  Dawson,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Burlington   P.  F.  Nunn,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  236  Hooker  Street,  Riverside. 
D.  F.  Hummel,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Camden  A.  C.  Becker,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall,  Camden. 

Cumberland  ■_  Alfred  Lirio,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Post  Office  Box  369,  Vineland. 
R.  P.  Gardella,  Assistant  Superintendent,  589  North 
Valley  Avenue,  Vineland. 

Essex   W.    H.    Schneidewind,    County    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  278  New  Street,  Newark. 

Gloucester   M.  J.  Caulfield,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Almonesson. 
R.  J.  Morris.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Box  377,  Woodbury. 

Mercer   R.  M.  Bodenweiser,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Court  House,  Trenton. 

Monmouth  W.  I.  Thompson,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Hall  of  Records,  Freehold.  (Mailing 
address,  P.  O.  Box  714,  Allenhurst.) 
J.  A.  J.  Bovie,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
W.  G.  Dox,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Passaic   William  Miller,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Administration  Building,  Paterson. 

Union  J.  M.  Dietz,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Court  House,  Elizabeth. 

Warren   G.  E.  Connolly,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures.  Court  House,  Belvidere. 

City: 

Camden  Alfred  DiPiero,  Municipal  Spuerintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  City  Hall. 
Englewood   Leonard    DeRienzo,    Municipal    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  City  Hall. 
Garfield   Charles    Benanti,     Municipal    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Police  Building. 
Jersey  City  H.  J.  Myers,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 
Linden   L.  T.  Reagan,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Room  206  City  Hall. 
Passaic   Paul  DeVries,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  City  Hall. 
Joseph  Shaw,  Assistant  Municipal  Superintendent. 
Paterson  J.  P.  Leonard,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  115  Van  Houten  Street. 
W.  J.  Kehoe,  Assistant  Municipal  Superintendent. 
Trenton  R.  J.  Boney,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  485  Hamilton  Avenue. 
Union  City  A.  O.  Oslund,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  3715  Palisade  Avenue. 
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NEW  YORK 


State   Persia  Campbell,  Consumer  Counsel  to  the  Governor, 

State  Office  Building,  Albany. 
J.   J.    Leonard,    Director,    Bureau   of   Weights  and 
Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Building. 

County: 

Genesee   G.  A.  Pullman,  Countv  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

19  Buffalo  Street,  Bergen. 

Monroe  E.  D.  Hubble,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

1400  South  Avenue,  Rochester. 

Nassau   Robert   Williams,   County  Sealer  of   Weights  and 

Measures,  Old  County  Court  House  Annex,  Mineola. 

Niagara   H.  C.  Hulshoff,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, 17  High  Street,  Lockport. 

Wayne  H.  H.  Wright,  Countv  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

30  Catherine  Street,"  Lyons. 

City: 

Binghamton  H.  A.  Lason,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  60 

Robinson  Street. 

Elmira  J.  F.  Madden,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Ithaca  E.  P.  Nedrow,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

318  Columbia  Street. 
Lackawanna  J.  J.  Seres,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  84 

Rosary  Avenue. 

Rochester   A.  C.  Samenfink,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Rochester  Food  Terminal,  Administration  Building. 

Yonkers  John  Dimase,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


State   C.  D.  Baucom,  Superintendent,  Weights  and  Measures 

Division,    Department    of   Agriculture,  Agriculture 
Building,  Raleigh. 
J.  I.  Moore,  Field  Supervisor. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


State  J.  C.  Goll,  Chief  Inspector,  Weights  and  Measures 

Department,    Public    Service    Commission,  Capitol 
Building,  Bismarck. 
M.  A.  Haaland,  State  Inspector. 

OHIO 

State   V.   D.   Campbell,    Chief,   Division  of   Weights  and 

Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Reynoldsburg. 

County : 

Licking   G.  F.  Price,  Deputy  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  c/o  County  Auditor,  Newark. 

Medina   R.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  County  Board  of  Education  Building, 
Medina. 

Ottawa   Rudolph  Starkloff,  Deputv  Countv  Sealer  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Post  Office  Box  208^  Port  Clinton. 

City: 

Akron   R.  K.  Slough,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall.* 

Cincinnati  W.  E.  G.  Rhein,  Superintendent,  Markets,  Weights, 

and  Measures,  Department  of  Safety,  Sixth  Street 
Market  House. 

Lorain   Gabor  Toth,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

3019  Caroline  Avenue. 
Springfield   Walter  Hall,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Youngstown  F.  B.  Jones,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

944  Wenona  Drive. 


*Registered  in  absentia. 
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State___:  

State  

County: 

Bucks  

Philadelphia  

City:  Erie  

Commonwealth  

State  

City: 

East  Providence  

Providence  

State  

State  

City: 

Knoxville  

Memphis  

Nashville  

City : 

*  Dallas  

Fort  Worth  

Houston  

City  :  Salt  Lake  City_. 


OREGON 

W.  B.  Steele,  Deputy  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri- 
culture Building,  Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

EL  M.  Turrell,  Director,  Bureau  of  Standard  Weights 
and  Measures.  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg. 

W.  A.  Hilsbos,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 4418  Bristol  Road,  Oakford. 

J.  J.  Powers,  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 306  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

P.  F.  Watson,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
City  Hall. 

PUERTO  RICO 

A.  E.  Diaz,  Head,  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Economic  Stabilization  Administration,  Post  Office 
Box  4183,  San  Juan. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

E.  R.  Fisher.  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Department  of  Labor,  Veterans  Memorial  Building, 
83  Park  Street,  Providence. 

R.  G.  Clarke.  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
18  Miller  Avenue.  Rumford. 

E.  F.  Morax,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
141  Fountain  Street. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

C.  H.  Stexder.  Assistant  to  Commissioner.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Wade  Hampton  Office  Building, 
Post  Office  Box  1080,  Columbia. 

Ralph  Magoffin,  Director,  Bureau  of  Inspection. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

J.  A.  Etzkorx,  Heavy  Scale  Inspector,  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  Pierre. 

D.  C.  Haxxa,  Heavy  Scale  Inspector.  Spencer. 
C.  H.  McKee,  Heavy  Scale  Inspector,  Pierre. 

TENNESSEE 

C.  G.  Baker,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

409  Broadway,  N.  W. 
V.  D.  Rogers,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

590  Washington  Avenue. 
Tom  Webb,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  300 

Demonbreun  Street. 

TEXAS 

R.  F.  Pickett,  Deputy  Sealer,  Weights,  Measures,  and 

Markets,  303  City  Hall. 
Weldon    Crum,    Inspector,    Weights    and  Measures 

Division,    Public   Health   Center,    1800  University 

Drive. 
R.  L.  Sharp,  Inspector. 

F.  S.  Bonxer,  Sr.,  Deputy  Sealer,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Division,  Department  of  Public  Works,  City 
Hall. 

UTAH 

E.  C.  Westwood,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
118  East  First  Street,  South. 
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VERMONT 

State   A.  L.  LaPlant,  Director,  Division  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agriculture 
Building,  Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA 

P.  C.  Brixkley,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   and    Immigration,    State    Office  Building, 
Richmond. 
R.  D.  Chumney,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
J.  H.  Meek,  Director,  Division  of  Markets,  1200  East 

Main  Street,  Richmond. 
T.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures 
Section. 

O.  T.  Almarode,  State  Inspector,  1932  Burks  Street, 
Petersburg. 

J.  A.  Wilkersox,  State  Inspector,  516  Orchard  Street, 
Lynchburg. 

C.  E.  Whitman,  Field  Supervisor,  Scale  Maintenance, 

Department  of  Highways,  Richmond. 
E.  L.  Tidd,  Jr.,    Associate   Traffic  Engineer,  Truck 
Weighing  Operations,  Department  of  Highways,  1221 
East  Broad  Street,  Richmond. 

C.  B.  Tate,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  405 

Cameron  Street. 
C.  H.  Wrexx,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Curb  Market  Building. 
W.  F.  Bradley,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  148  Bank  Street. 
C.  R.  Braxch,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Room  205  City  Hall. 
J.  G.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, The  Mosque  Building,  Room  121,  Laurel  and 
Main  Streets. 

J.  M.  Hudgixs,  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
City  Market  Building. 

WASHINGTON 

R.  P.  Maxley,  Chief,  Weights  and  Measures  Division, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post  Office  Box  120, 
Olympia. 

A.  J.  Rich,  Inspector  of  Licenses  and  Standards,  Room 
100  County-City  Building. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

H.  R.  Kexxell,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Department  of  Labor,  643  State  Office 
Building,  1800  East  Washington  Street,  Charleston. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Laxham,   County  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Bristol. 

WISCONSIN 


State   C.  L.  Jacksox,  Chief,  Division  of  Economic  Practices, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Capitol,  Madison. 
X.  E.  Kirschbaum,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures. 

City: 

Green  Bav   X.  P.  Tillemax,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Kenosha   J.  P.  Kuchera,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Milwaukee   L.  E.  Witt,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  1331 

Xorth  Fifth  Street.* 
Racine  R.  J.  Ziertex,  Citv  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

West  Allis  J.  J.  Persak,  Assistant  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 


*Registered  in  absentia. 
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State. 


City: 

Alexandria  

Danville  

Xorfolk  

Petersburg  

Richmond  

Roanoke  


State  

City:  Seattle 


State  

County:  Harrison 


Advisory  Members 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce : 

Sinclair  Weeks.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  : 
Director's  Office: 

A.  V.  Astin,  Director. 

A.  T.  McPherson,  Associate  Director  for  Engineering. 
Henry  Birnbaum,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
C.  X.  Coates,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Wilmer  Sotjder,  Consultant. 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures : 
W.  S.  Bussey,  Chief. 
M.  W.  Jensen,  Assistant  Chief. 

R.  W.  Smith,  Consultant  (Honorary  Life  Member). 

H.  F.  Wollin,  Engineer. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Bell,  Administrative  Assistant. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Brueckner,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Brodmerkel,  Clerk-Stenographer. 
Office  of  Technical  Information  : 

W.  R.  Tilley,  Chief. 

P.  L.  Reid,  Publications  Editor. 

P.  E.  Walsh,  Publications  Editor. 

Miss  Jane  Cunningham.  Administrative  Assistant. 
Mathematics  Division : 

W.  J.  Youden.  Mathematical  Statistician. 
Mechanics  Division  : 

J.  C.  Hughes,  Supervisory  Physicist.  Capacity.  Density,  and  Fluid 
Meters  Section. 

H.  H.  Russell.  Acting  Chief.  Mass  and  Scale  Section. 

H.  L.  Badger,  Physicist.  Scale  Unit,  Mass  and  Scale  Section. 

H.  K.  Johnson,  Mechanical  Inspector  Trainee.  Scale  Unit,  Mass  and 
Scale  Section. 
Mineral  Products  Division  : 

H.  Steffen  Peiser,  Physical  Chemist.  Constitution  and  Microstructure 
Section. 

Optics  and  Metrology  Division  : 

L.  V.  Judson,  Chief.  Length  Section. 

R.  F.  Ackermann,  Physicist.  Length  Section. 
Organic  and  Fibrous  Materials  Division : 

T.  W.  Lashof,  Physicist,  Paper  Section. 

John  Man  del.  Statistician,  Testing  and  Specifications  Section. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

R.  D.  Thompson.  Supervisor  of  Scales  and  Weighing.  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Branch,  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

R.  L.  Hahnert,  Livestock  Scale  and  Weighing  Specialist.  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Branch,  Livestock  Division.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
238  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

C.  H.  Oakley,  Scales  and  Weighing  Specialist.  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch.  Livestock  Division.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  403  Live- 
stock Exchange  Building.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Milton  Johnson,  Marketing  Specialist.  Regulatory  Branch,  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Division.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  R.  Scott,  Chief,  Trade  Label  Section.  Meat  Inspection  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  Washington.  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare : 

L.  M.  Beacham,  Assistant  Director,  Food  Division,  Bureau  of  Biological 
and  Physical  Sciences,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury : 

E.  W.  Teagarden,  Engineering  Specialist.  Division  of  Technical  Services, 
Bureaus  of  Customs,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Associate  Members — Manufacturers  of  Weighing  and  Measuring  Devices 

American  Meter  Company:  W.  V.  Stockton,  Jr.,  Product  Manager,  13500  Phil- 
mont  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Scale  and  Vise  Company :  C.  V.  Marks,  Chief  Engineer,  2745  South- 
west Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Badger  Meter  Manufacturing  Company  : 

M.  E.  Hartz,  Technical  Representative,  4545  West  Brown  Deer  Road,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Donald  Kullman,  Development  Engineer. 
Baldwin  Lima  Hamilton  Corporation :    R.  M.  Kinney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bloomer  Brothers  Company :    R.  M.  Holmes,  Research  Engineer,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Bowlin,  J.  P.  Company :   J.  P.  Bowlin,  Owner,  2913  Bledsoe,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Bowser,  Inc. : 

A.  E.  Spitzberg,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Engineering,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
E.  J.  Reinhart,  Service  Manager. 

R.  J.  Ryan,  Sales  Representative,  5605  Xorthfield  Road,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Brodie,  Ralph  X.,  Company : 

D.  W.  Kingsley,  Eastern  Sales  Manager,  550  South  Columbus  Avenue,  Mt. 
Vernon,  X.  Y. 

Howard  Siebold,  Sales  Engineer,  529  Chrysler  Building,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Cardinal  Scale  Manufacturing  Companv :    W.  H.  Perry,  President.  Webb  City, 
Mo. 

Chatillon,  John.  &  Sons:    G.  C.  Reiley,  Vice  President,  89  Cliff  Street,  Xew 
York.  X.  Y. 

Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company :  L.  T.  Gustafson,  General  Sales 

Engineer,  1243  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Dairy  Equipment  Company :    K.  S.  Hart,  Vice  President,  1444  East  Washington 

Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
Detecto  Scales,  Inc. : 

Mack  Rapp,  Vice  President,  540  Park  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Woodland,  Representative,  539  Edwards  Drive,  The  Uplands,  Sara- 
sota, Fla. 
Dixie  Cup  Company : 

A.  J.  Nolan,  Vice  President,  Easton,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Rogers,  Consultant,  4730  Stevens  Drive,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

P.  A.  Stokes,  Manager,  Field  Research,  Easton,  Pa. 
Erie  Meter  Systems,  Inc. :    P.  R.  Fishburn,  Chief  Engineer.  Erie,  Pa. 
Exact  Weight  Scale  Company  : 

W.  A.  Scheurer,  President,  538  East  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Schieser,  Vice  President,  Product  Development. 

J.  F.  Sullivan,  Chief  Engineer,  944  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Factory  Equipment  Company : 

J.  F.  Feind,  President,  190  State  Street,  Bloomfield,  X.  J. 

M.  E.  Skibiak,  Sales. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Company  : 

C.  G.  Gehringer,  Manager,  Scale  Division,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

J.  C.  Kenney,  Field  Engineer,  731  Charing  Cross  Road.  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  J.  Ruzek,  Field  Engineer,  1803  Vista  Lane,  Timonium,  Md. 
Fisher  Governor  Company :    W.  H.  Hoagland,  Eastern  Manager,  Special  Con- 
trols Division,  375  East  State  Street,  Westport,  Conn. 
Fuller,  H.  J.  Company : 

H.  J.  Fuller,  President,  1371  West  Third  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Fuller,  Sales  Manager. 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Service  Manager. 
Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Company :    William  Keay,  Manager,  Sales 

Service,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Granberg  Corporation :    W.  M.  Milligan,  Eastern  Division  Sales  Manager,  489 

Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Gurley,  W.  &  L.  E. :    F.  G.  Williams,  Washington  Representative,  5514  Xevada 

Avenue,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hobart  Manufacturing  Company : 

K.  C.  Allen.  Director  of  Scale  Operations,  448  Huffman  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

E.  A.  Reussenzehn,  Chief  Scale  Engineer,  Dayton  Scale  Division. 
M.  E.  Bone. 

M.  W.  Craig,  Representative,  Penn  Avenue  at  Simpson  Street,  Troy,  Ohio. 
Hodgson.  A.  E..  Dealer,  Distributor  of  Scales,  7046  Garrett  Road,  Upper  Darby, 
Pa. 

Howe  Scale  Company : 

R.  F.  Straw,  Vice  President,  685  Stewart  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta  10,  Ga. 

G.  D.  Wilkinson,  Xational  Service  Manager,  2941  Scale  Ave.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

C.  E.  Roessler,  Director  of  Engineering. 

J.  P.  KOSTER 
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M.  J.  Kauffman,  District  Manager,  1910  West  Atlantic  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

R.  A.  Paeham,  Branch  Manager,  1300  Curtain  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Johnson,  C.  S.,  Company :  T.  B.  Appel,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer,  Post  Office  Box 
71,  Champaign,  111. 

Lilly,  Eli,  &  Company :  E.  V.  Meith,  Supervisor,  Instrument  Department,  740 
South  Alabama  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Marvel  Rack  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. :  C.  W.  McCarthy,  President,  24 
North  First  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.* 

Mclntyre,  John  J.,  Sons :  F.  L.  McIntyre,  Owner,  514-16  Knorr  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Measuregraph  Company : 

C.  H.  Angle,  Jr.,  Eastern  Regional  Manager,  771  South  Woodington  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  L.  Wall,  Washington  Representative,  Apartment  202,  6603  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Falls  Church,  Ya. 
Micro-Meter,  Inc. :    W.  Shanhouse,  President,  Oak  Drive,  Syosset,  X.  Y. 
Miller,  Byron  &  Associates : 

B.  D.  Miller,  Owner,  7712  Georgia  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  G.  Lewtis,  Associate. 
Ira  Pauley,  Associate. 

Neptune  Meter  Company  : 

E.  F.  Wehmann,  Chief  Development  Engineer,  22^12  Jackson  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

R.  AY.  Wet jen.  Sales  Manager,  19  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  Lentz,  Jr..  Representative,  1420-26  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Nicol  Scales  Company :  W.  F.  Nicol,  President,  1315  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Palmer  Torsion  Balance  Company :    David  Palmer,  General  Manager,  1186 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Penn  Scale  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. :    Sydney  Black,  President,  150  West 

Berks  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Potter  Aeronautical  Corporation : 

M.  Bayer,  Industrial  Sales  Manager,  Route  22,  P.  O.  Box  532,  Union,  N.  J. 

August  Toth. 
Revere  Corporation  of  America  : 

W.  H.  Sieger,  President,  Cox  and  Stevens  Electronic  Scales,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

C.  W.  Silver,  Sales  Manager. 
H.  L.  Zupp,  Field  Engineer. 

Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company : 

E.  R.  Eyler,  Sales  Engineer,  400  North  Lexington  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Komich,  Product  Manager. 

P.  A.  Mankin,  Chief  Engineer,  Central  Engineering. 
Sanitary  Scale  Company : 

E.  C.  Karp,  Yice  President,  Manufacturing  &  Engineering,  910  East  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Belvidere,  111. 

R.  D.  Klass,  Assistant  Plant  Manager. 
Sauter,  August,  of  New  York,  Inc. :    K.  L.  Gensheimer,  Representative,  866 

Willis  Avenue,  Albertson,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Seraphin  Test  Measure  Company:    T.  A.  Seraphin,  General  Manager,  1314 

North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Smith,  A.  O.,  Corporation : 

H.  D.  Leisenring,  General  Sales  Manager,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Schultze,  New  York  Sales  Manager. 

H.  G.  Smith,  Manager,  Meter  and  Service  Station  Pump  Division,  5715  Smith- 
way  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Spinks  Scale  Company:    J.  M.  Spinks,  President,  836  Stewart  Avenue,  S.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Streeter-Amet  Company :   R.  T.  Isham,  Yice  President,  Grayslake,  111. 

Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corporation :  W.  D.  Cook,  Vice  President,  Post  Office 
Box  206,  Whippany,  N.  J. 

Thatcher  Glass  Manufacturing  Company  :  A.  C.  Thomas,  Quality-Control  Repre- 
sentative, Grand  Central  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Tokheim  Corporation :  William  Louthan,  Manager,  Field  Service,  1600  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Toledo  Scale  Corporation : 

G.  L.  McKenna,  Vice  President,  Sales,  5225  Telegraph  Road,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
R.  V.  Miller,  National  Manager  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  Sanitary 
Standards. 

E.  C.  Keller,  Manager,  Government  Division,  7818  Custer  Road,  Bethesda,  Md. 
R.  E.  Lenox,  Resident  Manager,  3329  Eighth  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Troemner,  Henry,  Inc. :    C.  F.  Rosica,  General  Manager,  Twenty-second  and 

Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Veeder-Root,  Inc : 

A.  E.  McKeever,  Sales  Manager,  70  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
.    H.  W.  Barnes,  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Computer  Division. 

Allan  Burton. 

Washington  Scale  and  Equipment  Company,  Inc. :   Aaron  Yochelson,  President, 

1107  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wayne  Pump  Company : 

W.  J.  Dubsky,  Manager  of  Engineering,  Salisbury,  Md. 

W.  O.  Howland,  Engineer. 

P.  W.  Love. 
Wood,  John,  Company : 

W.  M.  Hoxie,  Service  Manager,  Bennett  Pump  Division,  Broadway  and  Wood 
Streets,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

L.  G.  Close,  District  Manager,  Bennett  Pump  Division,  2127  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Mcl. 

Associate  Members — Associations,  Business  and  Industry,  and  Railroads 

AFL-CIO:  A.  G.  Draper,  Research  Assistant,  815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Management  Association :  J.  A.  Warren,  Technical  Advisor,  Pack- 
aging Division,  1515  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Meat  Institute:  Dewey  Bond,  Director,  Washington  Office,  727  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  :  J.  E.  Moss,  Director,  Division  of  Transportation, 
1625  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C* 

American  Seed  Trade  Association :  D.  L.  James,  Washington  Representative, 
725  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers :  H.  S.  Bean,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Standards  Association,  Inc. :  A.  C.  Hutton,  Washington  Represent- 
ative, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Soap  &  Glycerine  Products,  Inc. :  R.  W.  Peet,  Man- 
ager, 295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic  Refining  Company :  M.  G.  Davis,  Manager,  Domestic  Marketing  Oper- 
ations, 260  South  Broad  Street,  Post  Office  Box  7258,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consumers  Union  of  U.  S.,  Inc. :   C.  E.  Warne,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A. : 

J.  T.  Jennings,  Assistant  Director,  Washington  Office,  1025  Vermont  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Newman. 

Dairy  Industries  Supply  Association,  Inc. :  D.  H.  Williams,  1145  Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association : 

Joseph  Cohn,  Representative  (Counsel,  Meat  Trade  Institute),  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Firor,  Merkel,  Inc.,  94-01  Sutphin  Boulevard,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Company :  L.  L.  Kennedy,  Superintendent,  Construction  and 
Maintenance,  500  North  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc. :  S.  D.  Synes,  Transportation  Coordinator  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Store  Operations,  320  South  Stiles  Street,  Linden,  N.  J. 

Gasoline  Pump  Manufacturers  Association :  G.  T.  Wright,  Managing  Director, 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  Foods  Corporation :  C.  A.  Clark,  Engineering  Department,  250  North 
Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

General  Mills,  Inc. :  O.  A.  Oudal,  Director,  Products  Control,  9200  Wayzata 
Blvd.,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


*  Registered  in  absentia. 
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Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. :    C.  E.  Wagner,  Development  ! 

Engineer,  99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Mfrs. :    W.  L.  Carter,  Assistant  to  i 

Executive  Secretary.  1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kraft  Foods : 

G.  M.  Burditt.  Counsel,  Snyder,  Chadwell,  Farerburg,  and  Keck,  135  South  | 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Flury,  National  Product  Sales  Manager,  500  Peshtigo  Court,  Chicago,  I 
111. 

Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association,  Inc. :   A.  C.  Kreutzer,  Vice  President  and 

Counsel,  11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Mayer,  Oscar,  &  Company : 

John  Bard,  Operations  Manager,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  P.  Bowman,  General  Product  Controller. 
Metric  Association,  Inc. : 

J.  T.  Johnson,  President,  694  West  Eleventh  Street,  Claremont,  Calif. 

H.  I.  Smith,  Consultant,  917  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Millers'  National  Federation :    Herman  Fakler,  Vice  President,  National  Press 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Dairy  Equipment  Mfrs. :    John  Marshall,  Executive 
Vice  President,  1012  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains :    E.  L.  McNulty,  Staff  Assistant,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Confectioners'  Association :    J.  E.  Mack,  Washington  Representative,  ; 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation :    J.  C.  Krusen,  Manager,  Breyer  Ice 
Cream  Division,  4001  Seven  Mile  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Farmers  Union :   R.  C.  Shipman,  Legislative  Assistant,  Room  700  Bond 
Building,  1404  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Fisheries  Institute  :    Harris  Magnusson,  Director,  Technology  Divi- 
sion, 1614  Twentieth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation:    R.  J.  Davis,  Staff  Member.  1731  Eye  1 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

National  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association : 

Daniel  Boland,  General  Counsel,  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Louis  Fisher.  Director.  Legislative  Division. 

National  Pickle  Packers  Association :    M.  F.  Markel,  General  Counsel,  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers:     Louis  Reznek,  Director.  Engineering  ami 
Safety,  1424  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oyster  Institute  of  North  America  :   F.  M.  Miles,  Director,  Box  178,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Paper  Can  Association :    A.  W.  Howe,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  1532  Phil- 
adelphia National  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc. :    R.  W.  Foster,  Assistant  to  Executive  j 
Director,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  :    W.  P.  Buchanan,  Supervisor  of  Scales,  Test  Depart- 
ment, Altoona,  Pa. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company :    P.  W.  Tucker,  Technical  Representative  Bartles- 
ville,  Okla. 

Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc. :    C.  E.  Joyce,  General  Claim  Manager,  608  Second  Avenue, 

South  Pillsbury  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pure  Oil  Company :    R.  G.  Emmett,  Assistant  Operations  Manager,  Room  1712, 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation :   W.  H.  Scott,  Service  Manager,  295  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard,  C.  L.,  Consultant,  Industrial  Weighing,  Measuring.  Counting,  and  j 

Data  Recording  Systems,  147  W.  Cadiz  Avenue,  San  Clemente,  Calif. 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc : 

S.  T.  Shaw,  Vice  President.  401  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  L.  Elder.  Regional  Public  Relations  Office. 
Saybolt,  J.  W.,  Counselor,  Weights  and  Measures  Laws,  9209  Carlyle  Avenue, 

Surfside,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Scale  Journal : 

M.  W.  Pickell,  President,  176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Sylvia  Pickell,  Secretary. 
Scale  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. :    Arthur  Sanders,  Executive  Secretary, 
One  Thomas  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Shell  Oil  Company : 

R.  W.  Hirsch,  Senior  Technologist,  50  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  Larson,  Engineer. 

H.  C.  Packard,  Secretary,  Loss  Control  Committee. 

L.  T.  Simmelink,  Equipment  Engineer,  Structural  Division,  Marketing  Engi- 
neering. 

Sinclair  Refining  Company :    K.  W.  Birkin,  Manager,  Automotive  Department, 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company :    L.  E.  Reed,  Manager,  Motor  Vehicles,  150  East 

Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Propane  Company :    R.  H.  Wherry,  General  Manager,  Post  Office  Box 

277,  Jesup,  Ga. 

Sun  Oil  Company :  A.  H.  Marsh,  Manager,  Equipment  Research  Department, 
1600  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swift  and  Company : 
A.  C.  O'Meara,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  G.  Spiker,  711  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Texas  Company :  R.  H.  Tolson,  Assistant  Manager,  Sales  Department,  Con- 
struction and  Equipment  Division,  135  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Thread  Institute,  Inc. : 

David  Snyder,  Executive  Director,  11  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Duffy,  Member,  Legislation  Committee,  Gardiner  Hall  Junior  Thread 
Company,  48  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Seidler,  Member,  Legislation  Committee,  Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.,  430  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tissue  Association,  Inc. :    R.  A.  Fife,  Exec.  Secretary,  122  East  Forty-second 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau :    E.  M.  Curl,  Supervisor  of  Weights, 

460  Union  Station,  Chicago,  II. 
Wilkins-Rogers  Milling  Company,  Inc. :    S.  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  3261  K  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Guests 

Baker,  C.  A.,  24^2  Ogdon  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Blickley,  J.  F.,  4538  North  Carlisle  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Eiseman,  J.  H.,  4514  Amherst  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Gordon,  L.  J.,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center,  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio. 
Lawrence,  E.  K.,  2741  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MtiHE,  W.,  Physikalisch-Technische  Bundesanstalt,  Bundesallee  100,  Braun- 
schweig, Germany. 
Pisciotta,  Alex,  3768  Gunston  Road,  Park  Fairfax,  Alexandria,  Ya. 
Smith,  E.  C,  145  Nassau  Road,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 


The  scope  of  activities  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  its  major  laboratories  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  suggested  in  the 
following  listing  of  the  divisions  and  sections  engaged  in  technical  work.  In  general, 
each  section  carries  out  specialized  research,  development,  and  engineering  in  the  field 
indicated  by  its  title. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Electricity  and  Electronics.  Resistance  and  Reactance.  Electron  Devices. 
Electrical  Instruments.  Magnetic  Measurements.  Dielectrics.  Engineering  Elec- 
tronics.    Electronic  Instrumentation.  Electrochemistry. 

Optics  and  Metrology.  Photometry  and  Colorimetry.  Optical  Instruments. 
Photographic  Technology.    Length.    Engineering  Metrology. 

Heat.  Temperature.  Physics.  Thermodynamics.  Cryogenic  Physics.  Rheology. 
Engine  Fuels.    Free  Radicals  Research. 

Atomic  and  Radiation  Physics.  Spectroscopy.  Radiometry.  Mass  Spectrom- 
etry. Solid  State  Physics.  Electron  Physics.  Atomic  Physics.  Neutron  Physics, 
Radiation  Theory.  Radioactivity.  X-rays.  High  Energy  Radiation.  Nucleonic 
Instrumentation.    Radiological  Equipment. 

Chemistry.  Organic  Coatings.  Surface  Chemistry.  Organic  Chemistry.  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Electrodeposition.  Molecular  Structure 
and  Properties  of  Gases.  Physical  Chemistry.  Thermochemistry.  Spectrochem- 
istry.   Pure  Substances. 

Mechanics.  Sound.  Mechanical  Instruments.  Fluid  Mechanics.  Engineering 
Mechanics.  Mass  and  Scale.  Capacity,  Density,  and  Fluid  Meters.  Combustion 
Controls. 

Organic  and  Fibrous  Materials.    Rubber.    Textiles.    Paper.    Leather.  Testing 
and  Specifications.    Polymer  Structure.    Plastics.    Dental  Research. 
Metallurgy.    Thermal  Metallurgy.   Chemical  Metallurgy.   Mechanical  Metallurgy. 
Corrosion.    Metal  Physics. 

Mineral  Products.    Engineering    Ceramics.      Glass.      Refractories.  Enameled 
Metals.    Concreting  Materials.    Constitution  and  Microstructure. 
Building  Technology.    Structural  Engineering.    Fire  Protection.    Air  Condition- 
ing, Heating,  and  Refrigeration.    Floor,  Roof,  and  Wall  Coverings.    Codes  and 
Safety  Standards.    Heat  Transfer. 

Applied  Mathematics.  Numerical  Analysis.  Computation.  Statistical  Engineer- 
ing.   Mathematical  Physics. 

Data  Processing  Systems.  SEAC  Engineering  Group.  Components  and  Tech- 
niques. Digital  Circuitry.  Digital  Systems.  Analog  Systems.  Application  En- 
gineering. 

•  Office  of  Basic  Instrumentation.  •  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

BOULDER,  COLORADO 

Cryogenic  Engineering.  Cryogenic  Equipment.  Cryogenic  Processes.  Properties 
of  Materials.    Gas  Liquefaction. 

Radio  Propagation  Physics.  Upper  Atmosphere  Research.  Ionospheric  Research. 
Regular  Propagation  Services.  Sun-Earth  Relationships.  VHF  Research.  Iono- 
spheric Communication  Systems. 

Radio  Propagation  Engineering.  Data  Reduction  Instrumentation.  Modula- 
tion Systems.  Navigation  Systems.  Radio  Noise.  Tropospheric  Measurements. 
Tropospheric  Analysis.  Radio  System?  Application  Engineering.  Radio  Meteorology. 
Radio  Standards.  High  Frequency  Electrical  Standards.  Radio  Broadcast  Service. 
High  Frequency  Impedance  Standards.  Electronic  Calibration  Center.  Micro- 
Wave  Physics.    Microwave  Circuit  Standards. 


